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PREFATORY NOTE 

^This vglume is a reprint, extended and revised, of the 
Selected Poems of Goldsmith issued by the Clarendon 
Press in 1887. It is «extended,’ because it now con* 
tains the wh^^lo of Goldsmith’s poetry : it is ‘ revised ’ 
because, besides the supplementary text, a good deal 
4)as been added in the way of annotation and illustra- 
tion. In other words, the book has been substantially 
enlarged. Of the new editorial material, the bulk has 
been collected at odd times during the last twenty 
^ears ; * but fresh Goldsmith facts are growing rare. 
I hope 1 have acknowledged obligation wherever 
it has begp incurred ; I trust also, for the sake of 
those who come after me, that something of my own 
will be found to have been contributed to the- litera- 
^re of the .«<^bject. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 

EaUKO, September, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^Two of the earlier, and, in some respects, more im- 
portant Memoirs of Oliver Goldsmith open with a quo- 
taAion from one of his minor works, in which he refers to 
the generally un»fventful life of the scholar. His own 
5 chequered career was a notable exception to this rule. 
He was born on the 10th of November, 1728, at Pallas, 
a village in the county of Longford in Ireland, his 
father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, being a clergyman 
of the Estalylished^Ghurch. Oliver was the fifth of a 
*0 family of five sons and three daughters. In 1730, his 
• “father, who had been assisting the rector of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Kilkenny West, succeeded to that 
living, and moved to Lissoy, a hamlet in Westmeath, 
lying a little to the right of the road from Bally- 
mahon.to Athlone. Educated first by a humble relative 
Earned Elizabeth Delap, the boy passed subsequently to 
the care of Thomas Byrne, the village schoolmaster, an 
old soldier who had foughtQueen Anne’s battles in Spain, 
and had retained from those experiences a wandering and 
20 unsettled spirit, which he is thought to have communi- 
cated to one at least of his pupils. After an attack of 
confluent smali-pox, ^Ach scarred him for life, Oliv’^er 
w^ transferred from the care of this not-uncongenial 
preceptor to a school at Elphin. From Elphin he passed 
25 to Athfone; fr<Jm Athlone to Edgeworthstown, where he 
remained until he was thij|ieen or fourteen years of age. 
The accounts! %f ^e^ early days are contradictory. 
By his schoolfellows he seems to have been regarded as 
stupid andjieavjr, — ‘ little better than a fool ’ ; but#they 

a3 



iie Was all adept ^ 

"^til^tanding a variable dlAposUi^/ai)d bOOafl 
^^epiession, he ^dwed td, greater ^VaiJLtage.^ , ^ ^ 

bled verses ea{iy J and sometimes stariiled §st 

him by unexpected * swallo w-flights * of repartee. O^df. 
these, an oft-quoted retorjfi to a musical ffiend whd 
likened his awkward antic\s in a hornpipe to the danciiig^ 
of Aesop, — ' 

Heralds’ proclaiqi alcjud! all saying, 

See Aesop dancing, aiud his monkey playinft^— 

reads more like a happily-aldapted recollection tiban thejEo 
actual impromptu of a boy of nine. But another, ih 
which, after a painful silenij*e, he replied to tha brptal'! 
enquiry of a ne’er-do-well relative to ^Len be me(kq|r 
to grow handsome, by saying \;hat he wodld do so wheat*^ 
the speaker grew good, — is ch|aracteristicof^ttoeasilj|i,^;ri^ 
wounded spirit and ‘ exquisite/ sensibility of contepijpt * 
With which he^'was to enter upon the battle of life. 

In June, 1744, after anticipating, in his own p0)Eiioft, 
plot of his later play of She Stoo^ to Cowgnw W IpwWk* 
ing the house of a gentleman at) Ardagh for an inn, b^ 
sent to Trinity College, Dublin. The special dreto 
and semi-menial footing of a simr or poor scholar-^folr.. 
his father, impoverished by imprudent portioning of 
his eldest daughter, could no^afford to majtobiin a pen* 
sioner— were scarcely caloAlmted to modify bin pcriimipl 
peculiarities. Added to these, his tutor bleol^Si^* 

Wilder, was a violent an d vindictive 
ungainly and unhopeful j[pu]^ found little fovour* 
had a passion for mathemiLitlce which 
Goldsmith, who, indeed, ono^iOiiQpItiously ^ 

of that science in alter 1^. llife J^bweY 
Malone, * turn an Ode of Horaep 
anyeltibem.* But his acadhm no Parser MsV 









INTRODUCTION ii 

In May, 1747, the year in which his father died,— an event 
tliat further contracted his already slender means, - he be- 
came involved in a college riot, and was publicly admon- 
ished. Pram this dist^racc he recovered tj) ftonic extent in 
5 thmfollowing month by obtaining a trifling money exhibi- 
tion, atriumph which he unluckily celebrated by a pai ly at 
his rooms. Into these festivities, the heinousness of 
^lich was aggravated by the fact that they included 
gnests of both sexes, the exasperated Wildei made iiiup- 
lotion, and sumiiftirily terminated the pioceedings by 
knocking down the host. The disgiaee was too much 
for the poor lad. He forthwith sold his hooks and 
belongings, and ran aj\ay, vaguely bound for Ameiica. 
But after considerable privations, including the achieve- 
isment of a destitution so complete that a liandful of grey 
peas, given him by a giil at a wake, seemed a banc^uet, he 
turned hia steps homeward, and, a reconciliation having 
been patched up with his tutor, he was^ received once 
more at college. In Febiuary, 1749, he took his 
degree, a Jow one, as B.A., and ejuitted the univeisity, 
leaving behind him, for relics of that time, a scratched 
signature upon a window-pane, a folio Scapula scored 
liberally with ‘ promises to pay,’ and a reputation for 
much loitering at the college gates in the study of passing 
*5 humanity. Another habit which his associates recalled 
was his writing of ballads when in want of funds. These 
would sell at live shillings apiece* ; and would after- 
wards steal out in thelfv^ilight to hear them sung to the 
indiscriminate but applauding audience of the Dublin 
do streets^ 

What was td be done with a irenius so unstable, so 
erratic ? Nothing, appare^ly, but to let him qualify for 
orders, and for*fchis he is too young. Thereupon ensues 
a sort of ‘ Mortin’^summer ’ in his changing life, — a dis- 
Si ei^aged, <}clighif ul time when ‘ Master Noil ’ wanders 
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irresponsibly from house to house, fishing and flute* 
playing, or, of winter evenings, taking the chair at the 
village inn. When at last the moment came for his 
presentation to,tlio Bishop of Elpfiin, that prelate, sad 
to say, rejeoieci him, perhaps because of his college repu- 5 
tation, perhaps because of actual incompetence, perhaps 
even, as tradition attirnus. because he had the bad 
taste to appear before his examiner in flaming scarlet 
breeches. After tins rebuff, tutoring was next tried. 
But lie had no sooner saved some thirty pounds, by teach- 10 
ing. than he threw up his engagement, bought a horse, 
and started oiu^e more for America, by way of Cork. In 
six weeks he had returned pennibss, having substituted 
for his roadster a sorry jade, to which he^ gave the con- 
temptuous name of Fiddleback. He had ajsothe simpli- 15 
city to wonder, on this occasion, that his mother was not 
rejoiced to see him again. His next ambition w^as to be a 
lawyer ; and, to this end, a kindlyUncleContarine equipped 
him with fifty pounds for yireliminary studies. But on his 
way to London he was decoyed into gambling, lost every 20 
farthing, and came home once more in bitter selbabase- 
ment. Having now essay(*d botli divinity and law, his next 
aHempt was physic ; and, in 1752, fitted out afresh by 
his long-suffering uncle, he started for, and succeeded in 
reaching, Edinhurgh. Here more memories survive of 25 
his social i[ualities than of his studie.s ; and two years 
later he left the Scottish capital^ for Leyden, rather, it 
may be (onjeetured, from a restl^as desire to see the world 
than really to exchange tlie lectures of Monro for the 
lectures of Albirius. At Newcastle (according to his own 30 
account) he had the good fortune to bclocked up as a 
Jacobite, and thus escaped ^irowning, as the ship by 
which he was to have sailed to Bordeaux sank at the 
mouth of the Garonne. Shortly afterwards he arrived 
in L^den. Gaubius and other Dutch professors figure 3$ 
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sonorouBly in his future works; but whether ho had iiiucli 
experimental knowledge of their instructions may hi* 
doubted* What seems undeniable is, that the old seduc- 
tion of play strippe& him of ev^ery shilling ; so that, 
slika Holberg before him, he set out deliberately io 
make the tourof Europeonfoot. ^ Hand inexpertm loquor" 
he wrote in after days, when pjaising this mode of locomo- 
tion. He first visitcdFlanders. Thence he passed to France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, supporting himself 
TO mainly by his tlfite, and by oc<*asional disputations at 
convents or universities. ^Sir/saul Boswell toJolinson, 
‘he disputed his passage through Europe,.’ Wlien, on tlie 
lstFebruary,175G,lie bmded at Dover, it was with empty 
pockets. But Jie had sent home to his brother in Ireland 
15 his first rough sketch, for the poem of The Traveller. 

He was now seven-and- twenty. He had seen and suffered 

* much, but he was to have further trials before drifting 
definitely into literature. Between Dovi^r and Tjondon, 
it has been surmised, he made a tentative appearance 

20 aftii strolling player. Hi.s next ascertained i)art was that 
ojl^n apothecary’s assistant on Fish Street Hill. From 
^^is, with the opportune aid of an Edinburgh friend, he 

* proceeded — to use an eighteenth-century phrase — a poor 
physician in the Bankside, Southwark, where least of all, 

25 perhaps, was London’s fabled pavement to be found. 
So little of it, in fact, fell to Goldsmith’s share, that we 
speedily find him redjiced to tlu^ rank of reader and 
^corrector of the press td Samuel Richardson, printer, of 
Salisbury Court, author of Clarifisa. Later still he 
30 acting^ as help or substitute in Dr. Milner’s ‘ classical 
academy ’ at Peckham. Here, at last, chance seemed 
to open to him the prospjjlfet of a literary life. He had 
already, says teport, submitted a manuscript tragedy 
to Richardson’s jifdgeinent ; and something he said at 
35 Dr. Milnei^ls tab^e attracted the attention of an occasional 
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visitor there, the bookseller Griffiths, who was also pro- 
prietor of the Monthly J^Mcw. He invited Dr. Milner’s 
usher to try his liand at criticism; and finally, in April, 
17o7, GoldsmilH was bound over for a yeatt* to that 
venerable lady f/hom George Primrose dubs ‘ the antit^m $ 
muter of Grub Street ’ — in other words, lie was engaged 
for bed, board, and a fixed ^salary to supply copy-of -all- 
work to his master’s magazine. 

The arrangement thus concluded was not calculated tO 
endure. After some five mcuiths of labfiur frow) nine till lo 
two, and often later, it (*.ame suddenly to an ehd. No 
clear explanation of the breach is forthcoming, but mere 
ineompatihilily of temper would probably supply a 
sufficient ground for disagreement. Goldsrnith, it is said, 
eomplain(‘d that tlie bookseller and hih wifp treated him 15 
ill. and denied liim ordinary comforts; added to which the 
huh", a harder taskrnistress even than the aniiy'm mater 
al)o\e referred JOi joined with her husband in ‘ editing * 
liis articles, a course which, hard though it may seem, 
is not unprecedented. However this may be,®either in 20 
September or October, 1 757, be was again upon the world, 
existing precariously from hand to mouth. ‘ By a very 
litHe practice as a pliysieian, and a very little reputation 
as a poet fa title wliieh, as Prior suggests, possibly means 
no more than author), I make a shift to live.’ So he 25 
wrote to his brother-in-law in December. What his 
literary occupations were cannot^ be definitely stated ; 
but, if not prepared before, they probably included 
the translation of a remarkable work issued by 
Griffiths and others in the ensuing February. Tlijp was 30 
the Memoirs of a Protcstanl, condemned to the Galleys of 
France for his Religion, being ?||e authentic record of the 
sufferings of one Jean Martcilhe of Bergerac, a book of 
which Michelet lias said that it is ‘ wrftten as if between 
earth ^nd heaven.’ Marteilhe, who died at Cuylenberg 35 
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in 1777, was living in Holland in 1758; and it may be that 
Goldsmith had seen or heard o^ him during his own stay 
in that country. The* translation, however, did not bear 
Goldsmith’s name, Hut that of James \yiIlington, one of 
Shi* old class-fellows at Trinity College# Nevertheless, 
Prior says distinctly that Griftiths (who should have 
known) declared it to be^by (Joldsmith. Moreover, 
the French original had been catalogued in Griftilhs’ 
magazine in the second month of (h)ldsmitir.s servitude. 
10 a circumstance fl^hich colourably supplies the reason for 
its subsequent rendering into English. 

The publication of Marteilhe’s J/emoiVs had no infiuenct* 
upon Goldsmitli’s fcirtunes, for, in a sliort time, he 
was again insjtallcd at Peckham, in place of Dr. Milner 
15 invalided, waiting; hopefully for the fulfilment of a 
promise by his old master to procure him a medical 
appointment on a foreign station. It is probable that, 
with a view to provide the needful funds for this expatri- 
ation, he now began to sketch tlu^ little volume after- 
20 wards published under the title of uAn Enquiry into th<> 
PrescMt State of Polite Learning in Europe, for towards 
the middle of the year we find him addressing long letters 
to his relatives in Ireland to enlist their aid in soliciting 
subscriptions for this book. At length the desired 
2 f, advancement was obtained, — a nomination as physician 
and surgeon to one of the factories on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. But banishment to tlie East Indies was not to 
be his destiny. For sortie unexplained reason the project 
came to nothing; and then — like Roderick Random — he 
30 pres^^ted himself at Surgeons’ Hall for the more modest 
office of a hospital mate. This was on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1768. The curt ofl^al record states that ho was 
* found not qSalified.’ What made matters worse, the 
necessity for a decent appearance before the examiners 
35 had invqjved • him in new obligations to Griffiths, 
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out of which arose fresh difficulties. To pay his land« 
lady, whose husband wa^arrested for debt, he pawned the 
suit he had procured by Griffiths’ aid ; and he also 
raised money on some volumes whish had beep sent him 
for review. Tljereupon ensued an angry and humiliatjjng 5 
correspondence with the bookseller, as a result of which 
Griffiths, never! lieJess, appears to have held his hand. 

By tliis time Goldsmitli fiad moved into those historic 
but now non-existent lodgings in 12 Green Arbour Couft, 
Old Bailey, which have been photogrj^died for ever in 10 
Irving’s Tales of a l''raveller. It was here that'J^he fore- 
going incidents took place ; and it was here also that, 
early in IToO, ‘ in a wretched dirty room, in which there 
was but one chair,’ the Rev. Thomas Percy, afterw'ards 
Bishop of Droinore, found him composing *(ot more prob- 15 
ably correcting the proofs oi) The Enquiry. ‘!At least spare 
invective ’till niybook with Mr. Dodsley shall begublish’d,* • 
— he had written not long before to the irate Griffiths — 

‘ and then perhaps you may see the bright side of a mind 
when niy professions shall not appear the dictates of 20 
necessity but of choice.’ The Enquiry came out on thb 
2 ad of April. It had no autlior’s name, but it was an 
opjn secret that Goldsmith had WTitten it ; and to this 
day it remains to the critic one of the most interesting 
uf his works. Obviously, in a duodecimo of some two 25 
hundred widely-printed pages, it was impossible to keep 
the higli-soiinding promise of its title; and at best. . 
its author s knowledge of the •Shbject, notwithstand- ® 
ing his continental wanderings, can have been but that 
of an external spectator. Still, in an age when critical 3^ 
utterance was more tlian ordinarily fiAl-wigge& and 
ponderous, it dared to be sp^htly and epigrammatio. 
Some of its passages, beside^ bear upan the writer’s ' 
personal experiences, and serve to piece the imperfections 
of hi^ biography. If it brought him notSudden wealth, ,35 
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. it certainly raised his reputation with the book-selling 
world. A connexion already* begun with Smollett’s 
Critical Review was drawn closer; and the slirewd Sosii 
of the flcMv began it) see the iinportange of securing so 
5 vii>acious and unconventional a pen. TJo wards tlie end 
of the year he was writing for Wilkie the collection of 
|)eriodical essays entitled The Bee', and contributing to 
the same publisher’s Ladifs Magazine, as well as to The 
Busy Body of one Pottinger. In these, more than ever, 
JO he was finding hts distinctive touch; and ratifying anew, 
with evtsry fresh stroke of his pen, his bondage to author- 
ship as a calling. 

He had still, howoyer, to conquer the public. The 
Beey although^ it contains one of his most characteristic 
15 essays (‘A City ^Night-Piece and some of the most 
popular of his lighter verses (‘ TJie Elegy on Mrs. Mary 
Blaize never attained the circulation essential to 
healthy existence. It closed with its eighth number in 
November, 1759. In the following month two 
20gentlemeii called at Green Arbour Court to enlist the 
services of its author. One was Smollett, with a new 
serial. The British Magazine ; the other was Johnson’s 
‘ Jack Whirler,’ bustling Mr. John Newbery from jhe 
‘ Bible and Sun’ in St. Paul’s C’hurchyard, with a new daily 
35 newspaper, The Public Ledger. For Smollett, Goldsmith 
wrote the ‘ Reverie at the Boar’s Head Tavern ’ and the 
‘ Adventures of a Strolling Player,' besides a number of 
minor papers. For Newbery, by a liappy recollection of 
the Litres Persanes of Montesquieu, or some of his imi- 
3otat0rs^ he struck almost at once into that charming 
epistolary series, brimful of fine observation, kindly 
satire, and various fancy, jrhich was ultimately to become 
the English cEissic known as The Citizen of the World. 
He Continued to jproduce these letters periodically until 
3^}ie Augugt of »the following year, when they we«e an- 
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nounced for republication in ‘ two volumes of the usual 
Spectator size.’ In this fdrm they appeared in May, 1762. 

But lonpj before this date a change for the better had 
taken place in CV^ldsniitli's life. Henceforth be was sure 
of work, — mer§ journey-work though much of it m%ist 5 
have been ; — and, had his nature been less improvi- 
dent, of freedom from a^^solute want. The humble 
lodgings in the Old Bailey were discarded for new premises 
at No. 6 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street ; and here, on the 
‘Ust of May. 17()1,, with Percy, eamo 1)ne whose name 10 
was often in the futur? to be associated with Goldsmith’s, 
the great Dieta.tor of London literary society, Samuel 
Johnson. Boswell, who made J#linson’s acquaintance 
later, has not recorded the humours of tha^; supper ; but 
it marks tlie beginning of Goldsmiths friendship with 15 
the man who of all others (Reynolds excepted) loved him 
most and understood him best. 

During the remainder of 1761 he continued busily to 
])ly his pen. Bcsid(*s his (‘ontributions to The Ledger and 
The British Miujnzive, he edited The, Ladifs Magazine, 20 
inserting in it the Memoirs of Voltaire, drawn up some 
time earlier to a(^com])any a translation of the Ilenriade 
b 3 ^*iiis crony and ('ornpatriot E^d^vard Purdon. Towards 
the beginning of 1762 lie was hard at work on several com- 
])ilations for Newbery, for wliorn he wrote or edited a 25 
II isiorjf of Mecklenburgh, and a series of monthly volumes 
of an abridgement of PlvtmclVs Li^^es. In October of the 
same year was published the Life of Ricluird Nash, ap- 
parently the outcome of special holiday-visits to the then 
fashionable wateringqilace of Bath, whence its fantastic 30 
old Master of tin* (Viemonies had only very lately made 
his final exit. It is a pleasanHy gossiping, and not un- 
edifying little book, wliicb still holds a reSpectable place 
among its author’s minorworks. But a Recently discovered 
entry*in an old ledger show s that during the latter half 35 
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of 1702 he must have planned, if he had not, indeed, 
already in part composed, a fir more important effort, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. For on the 28th of October in 
this year ‘he sold to one Benjamin CoJlins, printer, of 
5 Salisbury, for £21, a third in a work ^ith that title, 
further described as ‘ 2 vols. 12*^^f>.’ How this little 
circumstance, discovered by Mi‘. Charles Welsh wlien 
preparing his Life of John Newbery, is to be brought 
ihto agreement with the time-lionoured story, related 
10 (with variationsf by Boswell and others, to the effect that 
Johnson negotiated the sale of the manuscript for Gold- 
smith when the latter was arrested for ren.t by his incensed 
landlady — has not yet been satisfactorily suggested. 
Possibly the solution is a simple one, referable to some of 
15 those intricate arfl[ingements favoured by ‘ the Trade ’ at 
a time when not one but half a score publishers’ names 
figured in an imprint. At present, the fact that Collins 
bought a third share of the book fi'orn,lhc author for 
twenty guineas, and the statement that Johnson trans- 
20 ferred the entire manuscript to a bookseller for sixty 
pounds, seem irreconcilable. That The car of Wake- 
field was nevertheless written, or was being written, in 
1762, is demonstrable from internal evidence. • 

About Christmas in the same year fJoldsmith moved into 
25 lodgings at Islington, his landlady being one Mrs. PJiza- 
beth Fleming, a friend of Newbery, to whose generalship 
this step seems attribijtabie. F rom tin' (airious accounts 
printed by Prior and Forster, it is clear that the publisher 
was Mrs. Fleming’s paymaster, punctually deducting his 
.^o disbu 4 ;sement^ from the account current between liim- 
self and Goldsmith, an arrangement which as plainly 
indicates the foresight of '^heone as it implies the improvi- 
dence of the other. Of the work which Goldsmitli did 
for the businesslike and not unkindly little man, there is 
35 no very definife evidence; but various prefaces, •intro- 
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ductions, and the like, belong to this time; and 
he undoubtedly was the tiuthor of the excellent History 
of England in a Series of Letters addressed hy a Noblens^n 
to his 8o7iy published anonymously* in June, J.764, and 
long attributedi^ for the grace of its style, to Lytteltan, 5 
Chesterfield, Orrery, and other patrician pens. Meaner 
while his range of acquaintance w^as growing larger. 
The establishment, at the beginning of 1764 , of the famous 
association known afterwards as the ‘ Literary Club*’ 
brought iiim into intimate relations Vith Beauclerk, lo 
Reynolds, Langton, Burke, and others. Hogarth, too, 
is said to have ^visited him at Islington, and to have 
painted the portrait of ]\frs. Flemiug. Later in the same 
year, incited thereto b^^^the success of Christopher Smart’s 
Hannah, he wrote the Oratorio of TheikC activity, now to 15 
be found in most editions of his poems, but never set to 
music. Then, after the slow growth of months, was issued 
on the 19 th December the elaboration of that fragmentary 
sketch which he had sent years before to his brother 
Henry from the Continent, the poem entitled^TAe Tm-, 20 
vdler ; or, A Prospect of Society, , 

In the notes appended to The Traveller in the present * 
volume, its origin and progress are sufficiently ex- 
plained. Its success was immediate and enduring. The 
beauty of the descriptive passages, the subtle simplicity 25 
of the language, the sweetness and finish of the versifica- 
tion, found ready admirers, — perhaps all the more 
because of the contrast they afibrded to the rough and ' 
strenuous sounds with which Charles Churchill had lately 
filled the public ear. Johnson, who contributed a fetv 30 
lines at the close, proclaimed The Traveller to be the bWt 
poem since the death of Pop€^ and it is certainly not 
easy to find its equal among the works o? contemporary 
bards. It at once raised Goldsmith flom the condition" 
of a rfever newspaper essayist, or — as mfcn lik;^ Sir Jbhii 35 
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Havkind would have said — mere ‘bookseller’s drudge,’ 
to the foremost rank among the^oets of the day. Another 
result of its success was the revival of some of his earlier 
work, which, however neglected by the^iuthor, had been 
5 fr#ely appropriated by the discornifig pirate. In 
June, 1765, Griffin and Newbery published a little volume 
gf Essays hy Mr, Goldsmi^t^ includirjg some of the 
best of his contributions to Thf Bee, The Busy Body, The 
Public Ledger, and The British Magazine, besides ‘ The 
10 Double Jransfotmation ’ and ‘ The Logicians Refuted,’ 
two piedbs of verse in imitation of Prior and Swift, which 
have not been traced to an earlier source. ’Fo the same 
year belongs the first version of a poem which he himself 
regarded as lys best work, and whic h still retains some- 
15 thing of its former popularity. This was the ballad of 
Edwin and Angeliim, otherwise known as The Hermit. 
It originated in certain metrical discussions with 
Percy, then engaged upon liis famous Bdiques of 
English Poetry; and in 1705, Goldsmith, who through 
20 his friend Nugent (afterw^ards Lord (larc) had made the 
acquaintance of the Earl of Nortliumberland, printed it 
privately for the amusement of the Countess. In a revised 
, and amended form it was subsequently given to the 
world in The Vicar of Wakefield, 

25 With the exception of an abortive attempt to resume 
his practice as a medical man, — anattemptwhichseenis to 
have been frustrated the preternatural strength of his 
prescriptions, — the next memorable thing in Goldsmith’s 
life is the publication of The Vicar of Wakefield itself. It 
Somade^its appearance on the 27th of March, 17G6. A 
second edition followed in May, a tliird in August. Why, 

. having been sold (in pan^./) to a Salisbury printer as far 
back as October, 1762, it had remained unprinted so long; 
and why, when ^blished, it was published by Francis 
a^B^OV^bery rand Tiot by John Newbery, Goldsmith'^ em- 
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ployer, — are questions at present unsolved. But the 
charm of this famous ncK^el is as fresh as when it Was 
first issued. Its inimitable types, its happy mingling 
of Christianity apd character, its wW^lesome benevolence 
and its practioal wisdom, are still unimpaired. We 5 
smile at the inconsistencies of the plot; but we are carried 
onward in spite of them, captivated by the grace, the 
kindliness, the gentle humour of the story. Yet it is a 
mistake to suppose that its success was instantaneous. 
Pirated it was, of course ; but, accc^'ding to expert lo 
investigations, tlio authorized edition brought <30 little 
gain to its first proprietors that the fourth issue of 
1770 started with a loss. The fifUi, published in April, 
1774, was dated 1773; and had apparently been withheld 
because the previous edition, which consisted of no more 15 
than one tliousand copies, was not exhausted. Five 
years elapsed before the sixth edition made its tardy ' 
appearance in 1779. These facts show that the writer’s 
contemporaries were not his most eager readers. But 
he has long since appealed to the wider audience of pos- 20 
terity ; and his fame is not confined to his native co^^ntry, 
for he has been translated into most European languages. 
Drf Primrose and his family arc now veritable ‘citizens 
of the world.’ 

A selection of Poems for Young Lcuiies, in the ‘ Moral ’ 25 
division of which he included his own Edwin andAn/gdina\ 
two volumes of Beauties of English Poesy, disfigured, with 
strange heedlessness, by a couple of the most objectionable *' 
pieces of Prior ; a translation of a French history of 
philosophy, and other occasional work, followed th^ 30 
publication of the Vicar, But towards the middle of 
1766 , he was meditating a ne\|j experiment in that line 
in which Farquhar, Steele, Southerno, and others of his 
countrymen had succeeded before himf A fervent lover 
of the«tage,he detested the vapid and coleurles|f ‘genteeP 35 
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comedy which had gradually gained ground in England ; 
and he determined to follow up^/ic Clandestine Marriage, 
then recently adapted by Colman and Garrick from 
Hogarth*!^ Jfamogfetl-Za-if ode, with aiKjtlier etiort of the 
5Sa^e class, depending exclusively for interest upon 
humour and character. Early in 1767 it was ( oinpleted, 
and submitted to Garrick for Drury Lane. But Garri(;k, 
]|[Serhaps too politic to traverse the popular taste, 
temporized; and eventually, after many delays and dis- 
lo appointments, 7^Ae(»ood Natur\l it was called, w as 

produced at Covent Garden by Colman on the 29tli of 
January, 1768. Its success w^as only partial ; and in 
deference to the prevjailing craze for tlie ‘ genteel,’ an 
admirable scene of low humour liad to be omitted in the 
15 representation. IJut the piece, notwithstanding, brought 
the author £400, to which the sale of the book, w ith the 
condemned passages restored, added another £100. 
Furthermore, Johnson, whose ‘Suspirius ’ in The Rambler 
was, under the name of ‘ Croaker,’ one of its most 
20 prominent personages, pronounced it to be the best 
comec^ since Cibber’s Provok'd Ihisband, 

During the autumn of 1767, Goldsmith had again been 
living at Islington. On this occasion he had a room, in 
Canonbury Tower, Queen Elizabeth’s old hunting-lodge, 
2 5 and perhaps occupied the very chamber generally used 
by John Newbery, whose active life was, in this year, to 
close. When in London he had modest housing 
•in the Temple. But\he acquisition of X’600 for The 
Qtxid Natur'd Man seemed to warrant a change of resi- 
30 dence,and he accordingly expended four- fifths of that sum 
for th3 lease cJ three rooms on the second floor of Xo. 2 
Brick Court, which he straightway proceeded to decorate 
sumptuously 'vuith mirrors, Wilton carpets, morwn cur- 
tains, and Pembupke tables. It was an unfortunate 
35 step ; and he w;ould have done well to remember tla^ Nil 

9 
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te quaesiveria extra with which his inflexible mbnHor, 
Johnson, had greeted hi^ apologies for the shortoomings ^ ; 
of some earlier lodgings. One of "its natural results Was 
to involve him ii|.a new seqiienceof tfisk-work,£r0iii ^hich 
he never afterwards sliook himself free. Hence, following 5 
hard upon a Rommi U\,^tory which he had already engaged 
to write for Davies of Russell Street, came a more am- 
bitious project for Griffin, A History of Animated Nature ; 
and after this again, another History of England for 
Davies. The pay was not inadequate ; for the first lo 
he was to have 2o0 guineas, for the second SOO^guineas, 
for tlie last .1:500. But as employment for the author 
of a unique novel, an excellent comedy, and a deservedly 
successful poem, it was surely — in his own words — ‘to. 
cut blocks with a razor.’ ' . 15 

And yet, apart from the anxieties of growing 
money troubles, his life could not have be§n wholly 
unhappy. Thgre are records of pleasant occasional 
junketings — ‘ shoe-maker’s holidays ’ he called them — in 
the still countrified suburbs of Hampstead and ^dgwar^ ; 30 
there was the gathering at the Turk’s Head, w^th its 
literary magnates, for his severer hours ; and, for his 
mere pliant moments, the genial ‘ free-and-easy ’ or 
shilling whist-club of a less pretentious kind, where the 
student of mixed character might shine with something 25 
of the old supremacy of George Conway’s inn at .Bally- ' 
mahon. And there must have been quieter and more 
chastened resting-places of memory, when, softening"’ 
tow^ards the home of his youth, with a sadness made 
more poignant by the death of his brother Henry in 30 
May, 1708, he ])la lined and perfected hJS new poem- of. 
The Deserted Village, ^ ' 

In December, 1769, the recent appointment of his frien^’. 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy '' 

him the honorary office of Professor of •Histqry 35 , 
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institution ; and to Reynolds The Deserted Village was 
deditiated. It appeared on the* 26th of May, 1770, with 
a success equal, if not superior, to that of The Traveller. It 
ran through five editions in the year oftits publication ; 

5 and has ever since retained its reputation .• If. as alleged, 
contemporary critics ranked it below its predecessor, the 
reason advanced by Washington Irving, that the poet 
had become his own rival, is doubtless correct ; and 
there is always a prejudice in favour of the first success. 
10 This, however, it not an obstacle wliicli need disturb 
the readdt now; and he will probably decide that in grace 
and tenderness of description The Deserted Village in no 
wise falls shoit of The Traveller ; and that its cent ral idea, 
and its sympathy with humanity, give it a higher value 
15 as a work of «^rt. 

After The Deserted Village had appeared, Goldsmith 
made a short trip to Paris, in company with Mrs. and the 
two Miss Hornecks, the younger of whom, christened by 
the poet with the pretty pet-name of ‘ The Jessamy 
20 Bride,’ is supposed to have inspired him with more than 
friendly feelings. Upon his return he had to fall again 
to the old ‘ book-building ’ in order to recruit his ex- 
hausted finances. Since his last poem he had published 
a short Life of Parnell ; and Davies now engaged him 
25 on BtLife of Bolinghrolce, and an abridgement of the Roman 
History. Thus, with visits to friends, among others to 
Lord Clare, for whom Ije wrote the delightful occasional 
verses called The Haun^i of Venison, the months wore 
on until, in December, 1770, the print-shops began to be 
30 full of ^he welj^known mezzotint which Marchi had en- 
graved from his portrait by Sir Joshua. 

His chief puWications in the next two years were the 
above-mention^ History of Erujland, 1771 ; Threnodia 
AvgusUiliSy a poeticllil lament-to-order on the death of the 
Princess Dawage^ of Wales, 1772 ; and the abridgeiftent 
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of the Roman History, 1772. But in the former year be, 
had completed a new comedy, She Stoops to Conquer ; 
or, The Mistakes of a Night, which, after the usual 
vexatious negortations, was brought out by Colman at 
Covent Gardcrf on Monday, the 15th of March, 17f3. 5 
The manager seems to have acted Goldsmith’s own 
creation of ‘ Croaker ’ with regard to this piece, and even 
to the last moment predicted its failure. But it was a 
brilliant success. More skilful in construction thai\ The 
Good Natur'd Man, more various in its contrasty of char- 10 
acter, richer and stronger in humour and vis cohfiica. She 
Stoops io Conquer has continued to provide an inex- 
haustible fund of laiigliter to more^than three generations 
of playgoers, and still bids fair to retain the character 
generallygivcn to it , of being oneof the thrcQ most popular 15 
comedies upon the English stage. When published, it . 
was gratefully inscribed, in one of those admirable dedi* ' 
cations of whivh its author above all men possessed the 
secret, to Johnson, Avho had befriended it from the first. 

‘I do not mean,’ wrote Goldsmith, ‘so much io compli- to 
ment you as myself. Tt may do me some honour to 
inform tlie public, that 1 have lived many years in in- 
timacy w'ith you. It may serve the interests of man- 
kind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be 
found in a character, without impairing the most unaf- 45 
fected piety.’ 

His gains from She Stoops to Coi^uer were considerable 5 
but by this t imo his affairs ha(f reached a stage of coin- 
plication which nothing short of a miracle could disen- .. 
tangle ; and there is reason for supjjpsing tjjiat his 30 ' 
involved circumstances preyed upon his mind. Buiing 
the few months of life that remained to h^m he publisb^^ 
nothing, being doubtless sufficiently occupied; by 
undertakings to which he w'as alreadjr committed. • 
last of his poetical efforts was the poem* entitled 3' 5 
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tion, Q, jgroup of epitaph-epigrams prompted by some 
similar je^bx (Tesprit cjjrected against himself by Garrick 
and other friends, and left incomplete at his death. In 
Marbh, 1774, the combined effects of flork and worry, 
5 ad^ed to a local disorder, brought on ri nervous fever, 
which he unhappily aggravated by the use of a patent 
medicine called ‘ James’s Powder.’ He had often relied 
upon this before, but in the present instance it was un- 
suited to his eof^plaint. On Monday, the 4th of April, 
iol774, he died, in his forty-sixth year, and was buried on 
the 9th in the burying-ground of the Temple rhurch. 
Two years later a monument, with a medallion portrait 
by Nollekens, and a Latin inscription by Johnson, was 
erected to him in Westminster Abbey, at the expense of 
TSthe Literary. Clul^. Hut although the inscription con- 
tains more than one phrase of felicitous discrimination, 
notably the oft-quoted nffectuvm potens, ai Icnisdorninator^ 
it may be doubted whether the simpler -words used by 
his rugged old friend in a letter to Langton are not a 
30 fitter far^ell to Oliver Goldsmith, — ‘ Let not his frailties 
be reihembered : he was a very great man.’ 

In person Goldsmith was short and strongly built. 
Ilis complexion was rather fair, but he was deeply scarfed 
. with small-pox ; and — if we may believe his own account 
25 — the vicissitudes and privations of his early life had 
not tended to diminish his initial disadvantages. ‘ You 
scarcely can conceive, i he writes to his brother in 1759, 
. "how mtich eight years of disappointment, anguish, and 
/study; have worn me down. . . . Imagine to yourself a 
30 pale melancholy visage, with two great wrinkles between 
4be. eye-brows, with an e^^e disgustiiigly severe, and a big 
and youynay have h perfect picture of my present 
; appearance/ i. e. at thirty years of age. ‘ I can neither 
nor drink, ^ he goes on ; ‘ have contracted an 
5 liesitatingf disagreeable manner of speaking, and a visage 
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that looks ill-nature itself ; in short, 1 have thought 
myself into a settled mthancholy, and an utter disgust 
of all that life brings with it.’ It is obvious that this 
description is lurgely coloured by passing depression. 

‘ His features, '•says one contemporary, ‘ were plain, fcut 5 
not repulsive, — certainly not so when lighted up by con- 
versation.’ Another witiK^f^s— the ‘ Jessamy Bride’— 
declares that ‘his benevolence Avas unquestionable, and 
his countenance bore every trace of it.’ His true likeness 
would secMii to lie midway betwetMi the grotesquely truth- 10 
fill sketcli by Bunburv prefixed in 1776 to the haunch of 
Vmisoyi^ and the portrait, idealized by personal regard, 
which Reynolds painted in I77(>t In this latter he is 
shown w<'aring. in place of his customary wig, his own 
.scant brown hair, and. on this occalfion,^ masquerades 15 
in a furred robe, and falling collar. But even through 
the disguise of a studio ‘ costume,’ the finely-perceptive 
genius of Reyiiolds has managed to suggest much that 
is most appealing in his .sitter's nature. Past suffering, 
present endurance, the craving to be understood, the ao 
mute deprecation of contemi)t, are all written legibly 
in this })athetie picture. It has been frequently copied, 
offen very ineffectively, for so subtle is the art 
that tile sligJitest tievialion hopelessly distorts and 
vulgarizes what Reynolds has done supremely, once and 25 
for eve]'. 

(loldsmith’s character presen tsjiut few real complexi- 
ties. Wliat seems most to have impressed his contem- 
porarit's is the difference, emphasized by the happily- 
antithetic epigram of (;Jarriek, between hj^ writtej;! style 30 
and his conver‘<ation ; and collaterally, between his 
eminence as a literary man and his personal insignificance. 
Much of this is easily intelligible. He haS started in life 
with few temporal or physical advaiftages, and with a 
nati^ susceptibility that intensified hi^ defeats. Until 35 
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he became a middle-aged man, he led a life of which we 
do not even now know all the degradations ; and these 
had left their mark upon his manners. With the publi- 
cation of The Traveller, he became at oifce the associate 
5 of ^ome of the best talent and intellect ^ England, — of 
fine gentlemen such as Beauclei k and Langtoii, of artists 
such as Reynolds and Garrick, of talkers such as Johnson 
and Burke. Morbidly self-conscious, nervously anxious 
to succeed, he was at once forced into a competition for 
10 which neither liR antecedents nor his qualifications had 
prepared? him. To this. couj)led witli the old habit of 
poverty, must be attributed his ofl^cited passion for line 
clothes, which surely arose less from vanity than from 
a mistaken attempt to extenuate wiiat he felt to be his 
Inmost obvious sluirtcomings. As a talker especially he 
was ill-fitted to shine. He w^as easily disconcoited by 
retort, and often discomfited in argument. To the end 
of his days he never lost his native brogue; and (as 
he himself tells us) he liad that most fatal of defects 
20 to a narj;ator, a slow and hesitating manner. The 
perspiguity which makes the charm of his writings 
deserted him in conversation ; and his best things were 
momentary flashes. But some of tliesc w ere undoubtetHy 
very happy. His telling Johnson that he would make 
25 the little fishes talk like w^hak\s: his affirmation of Burke 
that he wound into a subject like a sei penl ; and half-a- 
dozen other w^ell-iemynbered exampli‘s — afi’ord ample 
proof of this. Something of the uneasy jealousy he is 
said to have exhibited wdth regard to certain of his con- 
30 temporaries may also be connected wdth the long pro))a- 
tion o^obscurity during wliich he had been a spceta1.or of 
the good fortune of others, to whom he must have kiiowm 
himself superiOT. His improvidence seems to have been 
congenital, since i^is to be traced ' even from his boyish 
35days.’ Bi^t thtIUgh it cannot justly be ascribed to any 
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reaction from want to sufficiency, it can still less be sup^ 
posed to have been diminished by that change. If hc 
was careless of money, it must sASo be remembered that 
he gave much cl it away ; and fortune linger^ little with 
those whose e^rs are always open to a plausible tal% of 5 
distress. Of his sensibility and genuine kindheartedness 
there is no doubt. And it is well to remember that most 
of the tales to his disadvantage come, not from his more 
distinguished companions, but from such admitted 
detractors as Hawkins and Boswell. ^ It could be no lo 
mean individuality that acquired the esteem, an(!«deserved 
the regret, of Johnson and Reynolds. 

In an edition of Goldsmith’s .poems, any extended 
examination of his remaining productions would be out 
of place. Moreover, the bulk of theite is considerably 15 
reduced when all tliat may properly be classed as hack- 
work lias been withdrawn. The histories of preece, of 
Rome, and of England; the Animated Nature; the lives 
of Nash, Voltaire, Parnell, and Bolingbroke, are merely 
compilations, only raised to the highest level that line ao 
because they proceeded from a man wdiose gift o| clear 
and easy exposition lent acharm ioeverything he touched. 
With the work which he did for himself, the case is dif- 
ferent. Into The Citizen of the World, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and his two comedies, he put all the best of 25 
his knowledge of human nature, his keen sympathy with 
his kind, his fine common-sense and his genial humour. 
The same ciualities, tempered by a certain grace and ten-* . 
derness, also enter into the best of his poems. Avoiding 
the epigram of I’ope and the austere couplet of Johnson, 30 
he yet borro'ved something from each, whi 5 i he combined 
with a delicacy and an amenity that he h^ learned from 
neither. He himself, in all probability, would have 
rested his fame on liis three chief metrical efforts, The 
Tramller, The Hermit, and The DeserteA Vilffge. But, 35 
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as is often thecase.heia remembered evenmore favourably 
by some of those delightful fa«niliar verses, unprinted 
during his lifetime, which he threw off with no otlicr 
amibition than the desire to amuse his f riei^s. Retaliationy 
5 Haunch of Venison, the Letter in Prc 4 e and Vert>e to 
Mrs^ Bunbury, all afford noteworthy exemplification of 
that playful touch and wayward fancy which constitute 
tRe chief attraction of this Species of poetry. In his 
imitations of Swift and Prior, and his variations upon 
10 French suggestiotis, his personal note is scarcely so ap- 
parent ; but tlie two Elegies and some of the minor pieces 
retain a deserved reputation. His ingenious prologues 
and epilogues also sefve to illustrate the range and 
versatility of his talent. As a rule, the arrangement in 
15 the present editiou is chronological; but it has not been 
thought necessary to depart from the practice which 
gives a time-honoured precedence to The Traveller and 
The Deserted Village. The true sequence of the poems, in 
their order of publication, is, however, exactly indicated 
20 in the table which follows this Introduction. 
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CHRONOT^OnY OF GOLDSMITH’S LIFE AND 
POEMS. 

172S. Sovember 10. Born at Pallas, noar Ballymahon, in tlio 
GOiinty of Lont^ford, Ireland. 

17-if*. Family remove to Lis^oy, in the county of Westmeath. 
1731. Under Eli/a both Delap. 

1734. Under Mr. Thomas Byrne of the village school. 

I73f»-.H. At school at Elphin (Mr. Grillirrs), Alhlone (Mr. 

UampbeU’s), Kdgew irthstowm (Mr. Hugheses). 

1744. June 11. Admitted a sizar of Trinity College, DLibiiii, 
annnw. nf/rv i 1,1.’ 

1747. [Death of his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith.] 

Mat/. Taki*.'^ ])art in a college riotjT 
June 1.1. Obtains a Smytho (‘xhibitiom 
Huns away from college, 

1740. Febnianj 21. Takes his degree as Bachelor *of Arts, 

17-11. Rejected for ord<*rs by the Bishop of Elphin. 

Tutor to .Mr. FI inn. 

Sets out for America (via Cork), but return^?. Letter to 
ATns. Goldsmith (his mother). , 

17r)2. Starts as a law .student, but loses his all at play. 

• (Joes to Edinburgh to become a medical student. 

1 7.13. Januat y 1 3. Admi t led a mem her of the ‘ Medical Society ' 

of Edinburgh. 

il/fl/y S. Letter to his Uncle Contarinc. 

September 26. Letter to Robert Bryan ton. 

Letter to liis Uncle Contarinc^ 

17.14. Goes to Ley<len. Letter to^us Imcle Contarinc. 

1705. February. Lcav(*s Leyden. 

Take.s degree of Bachelor of Medicine I^ouvain (?). 
Tni\els on foot in Franci', Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

Sketches The Traveller. 

1706. February 1. Returns to Dover. 

Low comedian ; u.sher (?) ; apotheejary’s journeyman ; 
poor physician in Baiiksidc, Southwark. “ 
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1757. Press corrector to Samuel Richardson, printer and 
novelist ; assistant at Pcckl^m Acadcm 3 ^ (Dr. Milner’s). 
April. Round over, to Griffiths the bookseller. 

Quarrels with Gri|fiths. 

Decerr^er 27. Letter to his brother-in-law, Daniel 1 lodson. 
175S-* February. Publishes The Merrunrs of a [yittefitatity con^ 
demned to the Oallcy.s of France for his Rcli(jiun. 

Gives up literature and returns to Peekharn. 

August. Leaves Peckham; Letters to Kdward Mills, 
Bryan ton, Mrs. Jane l^awder. 

Appointed su^oou and physician to a factory on the (Joast 
of Coromandel. 

Not^einher (?). Li'tter to ilodson. 

Moves into 12 Green A i hour (‘ourt. Old Bailey. 
Ckiromandel appointment comes to nothing. 

December 2}. Rejected at Surgeons’ Hall as * not quali> 
tied ' for a hospital male. 

]7v59. February {‘i). Letter to Henry Goldsmith. 

March. Visited by Percy at 12 Green Arbour Court, 
AprU'2. Enquiry into the Present iState of Polite Learning 
in Europe publislied. ‘ Prologue of Labciius ’ (Enquiry). 
October 6. The Bee commenced. ‘ On a Beautiful Youth 
struck blind with Lightning * (Bee). 

October 13. ‘ The Gift * (Bee). 

„ 18. ‘ The Logicians Refuted ’ (Busy Body\, 

„ 20. * x\ Sonnet ’ (Bee). 

„ 22. ‘Stanzas on the Taking of Quebec’ (Busy 

Body). 

October 27. ‘ Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize ’ (Bee). 

November 24. The Bee closed. 

1760. January 1. The BrMish Magazine cornmeneed. 

,, 12. The Public Ledger commenced. 

,, 24. First Chinese Letter jiublished (Citizen of the 

JVorld.). , 

May 2. ‘ Description of an .Author’s Bedchamber ’ 

(‘ Chinesj^} Letter ’ in Public Ledger). 

October 21. V On seeing Mrs. . . . perform,’ &c. (‘Chinese 
Ijtitter ’ in Pi^lic Ledger). 

Editing Lady^s Magazine. Compiling Prefaces. 

Moves Anto 0 Wine Ofiice Court, Fleet Street. 

4tOLl>MMlTUi B 
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1761. March 4. ‘On the Death of the Right Hon. . , . 
(‘ Chinese Letter iin Public Ledger). 

April 4-14. ‘ An Epigram To G. C. and R. L. 

(‘ Ciiineso Letter in Public Ledger). 

May 13.^ ‘ Translation of a South Anferican Ode.’ 

(‘Chinese Letter’ in Public Ledger) 

May 31. Visited by Johnson at 0 Wine Office Court. 
Augui<t 14. Last Chinese liotter published (Citizen of the 
World). • 

MertKtirfi of J/. de Voltaire published in Lady's Magazine. 
1702. February 23. Pamphlet on (^ock La^^je Ghost published. 

,, 20. History of M ccklenburgh published. 

May 1. Citizen of the World published. 

May 1 to A'or. 1. Plutarch's Lives^ vol. i to vii, published. 
At Bath and Tunbridgt^. « 

October 14. Life of Richard Nash published. 

,, 28. ^Sell.s third share of Vicar of Wakefield to 

B. (V)llins, printer, Salisbury. 

Ai iMr.s. riemiiig's at Islington. f 

1703 March 31. Agrees with James Dodsley *to avrite a 
ChrojiHogictd History of the Lira of Eminent Persons 
of Great Britain and Ireland. (Never done.) 

1704. ‘ The Club,' afterwards the Literary Club, founded. 

Aloves into lodgings on the library staircase of thc.Temph*. 
June 20 . Hi'^tory of England, in a series of Letters frttm 
a Nobleman to his Son jjublished. 

October 31. Oratorio of The Captivity sold to Jamcw-^ 
Dod.shy. 

December 19. The Traveller published. 

ITOo. June 4. Essays by Mr. Goldsmith published. ‘The 
Double Transformation,’ ‘ A New Simile ’ (Essays). ^ 
Edwin and Angelina (The Hermit) printed privately for 
the amusement of the Countess of Northumberland. 
Kesumes practice as a physician. ^ ^ 

1766. March 27. Vicar of Wakefield published. ‘Elegy on 
a Mad Dog ’ ; ‘ Olivia’s Song ’ ( Vicar of Wakefield), 
May 31. Vicar of Wakefield, 2nd edit/m. 

June, Translation of Formey’s‘''Cg»cwc History of Philo* 

^ sophy and Philosophers published, f 

August 29. Vicar of Wakefield, 3rd edition! 

December 15. Poems for Young Ladies published. 
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1766. December 28. English Grammar written. 

1767. April. Beauties of English Psesy puhWiihcd. 

July 19. Living in«Garden Court, Temple. 

„ 25. Letter the Et. James's Chronicle. 

[December 22. Death of John Newbcry.J 
] 768.* February 5. Publishes The Good Nuturd ilan^ a Comedy, 
produced at Covcnt (xarden, January 29. ‘ Epilogucj 

to The Good Natur^'d ManJ* 

Moves to 2 Brick Court, Mfddic Temple. 

[May. Death of Tfcnry Goldsmith.] 

Living at Kdpivvare. 

1709. February 18. ‘ Epilogue to Mrs. Lenox’s NAs/c/-.’ 

„ 29. Agreement for ‘ a new Natural History of 

Animals ’ (Animated Nature). 

May 18. Roman llfstory published. 

June 13. Agreement for History of England. 

December. A^fpointed Professor of History to the Royal 
Academy. 

#770. January. Letter to Maurice Goldwsrnitli. 

April 24i-May 20. Porti-ait by Reynolds exliibilod. 

May 20. The Deserted Village published. * 

July 1.3. Life, of Thomas Parnell published. 

July. On the Continent with the Horneeks. Letters to 
^Reynolds. 

September 15. Agreement for abridgement of Roman 
History. • 

December 1. Marchi’s print from Reynolds’s portrait 
published. 

December 19. Life of BoUngbroke published. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 4th edition. 

1^71. Haunch of V enison (?) 

August 6. History of England published. 

December 11. ‘Prologue to Cradock’s ZobeideJ' 

1772. F^ruar^^. Threnodia Augustalis published. 

Watson’s Engraving of Resignation published. 

December. ^Abridgement of Roman History published. 

1773. March 26. •Publishes She Stoops to Conquer ; or. The 

Mistakes of Night, a Comedy, produced at Covent 
Garden, IV^rch 15. ‘Song in She Stoops to Conquer^ 

‘ Epifogue to She Stoops to Conquer.’' * 
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1773. March 24. Kenrick’s libel in the London Packets 

„ 31. Letter im the Daily Advertiser. 

May 8. The GrumhLer produced. 

Projects a Dictionary of Arts Sciences^ 

1774. March2j^. Illness. 

A pril 4. Death. = 

,, 9. ‘ Buried 9th April, Oliver Goldsmith, MB, late 

of Brick -court. Middle Temple ’ (Register of Burials, 
Temple Church). * 

A pril 1 9. Retal iai. ion pu Wished. 

April. Vicar of Wakefield, 5th edition (dated 1773). 
June. Song (‘ Ah me, when shall I marry ipe ? ') pub- 
lished. 

June 28. Letters of Administration granted. 

June. An History of the EartWand Animated Nature pub- 
lished. ‘Translationfrom Addison.’ (History, Sic., 1114:.) 

1776. The Haunch of Venison published. • Bpitaph on Thomas 

P<irnell,’ and ‘ Two Songs from The Captivity ’ (Haunch 
of Venison). c 

Monument with medallion by Nollekens erected in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey. 

1777. Poems and Plays published. ‘ The Clown's Reply,* 

‘ Epitaph on Edward Purdon ’ (Poems, &c., 1777). 

1779. Vicar of Wakefield, 6th edition. t 

1780. Poetical and Dramatic Works, Evans’s edition, published. 

* ‘ Epilogue for Lee Lewes * (Poetical, &c.. Works, 1780). 

1801. Miscellaneous Works, Percy’s edition, published. ‘Epi- 
logues (unspoken) to She Stoops to Conquer^ (Misc. 
Works, 1801). 

1820. Miscellaneous Works, ‘ trade ’ edition, published. ‘ An 
Oratorio ’ (The Captivity)^ •(Misc. Works, 1820.) 

1837. Miscellaneous Works, Prior’s edition, published. ‘ Verses 
in Reply to an Invitation to Dinner ’ ; ‘ Letter in Prose 
and Verse to Mrs. Bimbury ’ (Misc. iYt.'‘ks, 1,^37). 
Tablet erected in the Temple Church. 

1854. Goldsmith's Works, Cunningham’s edition, published. 

‘Translation of Vida’s Game of CHess^ (Works, 1854, 
vol. iv). 

18(U. January 5. J. H. Foley’s statue <^)laccd in front of 
Dublin University. 
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THE TRAVELLER 

OR 

A PUGSPECrr OF SOCJIETY 


DEDKWTION 

TO niK REV. tlKNRY <30LDS3imi 

DearHik, 

I am sensible that tlie friendship botw('(m us can 
acquire no new force from tlie ccre!noni(‘S of a I>edication ; 5 
afid perhaps Jt demands an excuse thus to pretix your 
name to my attempts, which you deduic trivin^ with 
your own. But as a ])art of tliis f'ocrti wlis formerly 
Written to you from Switzerland, the whole can now, 
with propriety, be only inscribed to you. it will also 10 
throw a light upon many parts of it, wlion the reader 
understands, that it is addressed to a riitin, who, despising 
Fame and Fortune, lias retirt'd early to Happiness and- 
Obscurity, with an income of forty [)ounds a year. 

I now perceive, my dear brothei*, tJio wisdom of your 15 
humble choice. You liave entered upon a sacred oflice, 
wh^e the harvest is great, and tluj laboii/*eis arc but 
few.; while you have left the field of Ambition, where the 
labourers arc many, and tlK> luvrvest not worth carrying 
aWay^ But of all kinds of ambition, whal from the retinc- 20 
’ ment of the times, from difTcrent systems of criticism, and 
from the ^li^isiorts of party, tJiat wliich pursues poetical 
fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes c^principal amusement among unpolished 
, ^/ations ; but in a country verging to the extremes of ^5 
refinement, Painting gnd Music come in for a share. As 
^ offer the feebje mind a less laborious entcrtainineiit, 
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they at first rival PcK'try, and at length supplant her ; 
they engross all that favour once shown to her, and 
though but younger sisters, seize* upon the elder’s birth- 3° 
right. 

Yet, howt'ver tins art niay he negK'ctcd by the power- 
ful, it is still in greater danger from the mistaken efforts 
of the learned to improve it. What criticisms have we 
not heard of late in favour of blank verse, and Pindaric 35 
od(‘.s, choruses, ana[)a\sts and iambics, alliterative care 
and happy negligence ! Every absurdity has now a 
champimi to d(‘fend it ; and as he is generally much in 
wrong, so he has always much to say ; for error is 
ever talkative. ' 4° 

Hut there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, 

1 mean Party, thirty ciitin*ly distorts the judgment, 
and destroys the taste. Wlu^n tlie mind is once infected 
with tliis divStMS(‘, it c,an only find ])1 (nisu#(‘ in what con- 
tributes to increase the distcunper. [JTke tlie tiger, that 45 
seldom desists ^lom ])ursuing man after having once 
picycd upon human llesh, the nwler, who has once « 
gratified his a])pelite with (;alumfiy, makes, tVer after, 
th(‘ most agiV(‘able h'ast upon inuidenHl reputation. 
Such r(‘aders gcmerally admire some ludf-wittcMl thing, 5*^ 
who wants to be thought a bold man, liaving lost the 
eharaclei of a wise one. Him they dignify with the name 
of p()(d ; his tawdry honpoons are calk'd satires, his 
tiyi)ulence is .said to lx* force, and his fren/y fire. 

WJiat recej)tioii a Poem may find, whk‘h lias neither 5 ,^ 
abuse, fiarly, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, 
nor am I soluatous to know. My aims are rigid. With- 
out espousing the cause of any [)arty, 1 liave attempted to 
moderate tlie rage of all. I liave endeavoured to show, 
thai tlu*rc may be ('({ual ha|)fpriess in states, that are 6o 
(lityerently governed from our own ; that every state lias 
a particular principle of happiness, and that iJiis principle 
in each may be carried to a mischievous ^i4F"‘ess.^ There 
are few can judge, better than yourself, how far these 
positions are illustrated in this Poem. 65 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate Brother, 

♦ Oliver Goldsmith. 
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Ult 

A I.'lloT^PWrr OF SOCIETY 

^iEMOTR, unfrk^ridrd, nielanclioly, slow, 

Or by ilio bazy Scheldt, or waitdcrinin: : 

Or onward, whrro tlio rude Carinlliian boor 
Against the housi^less stranger shuts Umj door; 

Or whore Cam[iania’s ])lain forsaken Ii(\s, 

A weary waste expaiifiing to tlie skies: 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to s('e, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to llu^e; 

Still to my brotlier turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a kngthenirig chain. lo 
• * 

Eternal blessings crown my earli<\st fi icmd. 

And round Ins dwelling guardian saints attend : 
Bless’ d 15ff tfiat spot, w^heic clu'erful guests n^t ire 
To pause from^toil, and trim their ev’niiig tire ; 
Bless’d that abode, where want and pain repair, t5 
And every strangem finds a ready (ihair : 

Bless’d be tiJiose* feasts with simple plenty crown' cb 
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Whore all the ruddy family around 
Daugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pily at some mournful talc, 20 

Or press the hasiiful stranger to his food. 

And learn tlie luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such deliglits to share. 

My prime of life in waiid’ring spent and care, 
fin pelt'd, witli steps unceasing, to }>ursue 2^ 

Soiiu' Hooting good, that m(K‘ks with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune [('ads to traverse ri‘tilms alone. 

And find no spot of all the won^d my fAvn. 

I<]'en now, wliere Al])in(‘ solitudes ascend, 

I sit !iie down a pensive hour to spcncL; 

And. on high above the storm’s career. 

Look downward wliere a hundred realms appear ; 
Ijakes, forests, cities, plairus, extending wide, .^5 

Th(‘ pomp of kings, the sheplicrd’s humble^’ pride. 

Wlu'n thus (‘nation’s eharms around combine. 
Amidst the store, vshould thankless jiride repine '( 

Sa\ , should th(‘ philosophic*, mind disdain 
That good, w'hich makes c^acli liumhler bosom vain ( 
|j(‘t school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 4J 

’^riu'sc little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whc^se sympathetie mind 
Lxuits in all the good of all mankma. 

\ c gliti l ing tow ns, witli wealth and sniendour crown’d; 
Ye fields, whc're summer spreads profusion round, 46 
\'c lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 

* Ye bending swains, that dress the? flow’ry vale. 
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For me your tributary stores com bine ; 

Creation’s heir, the world, tl*e world is mine ! 5? 

As some lone miser visiting his stoiu. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, re-counts it o'er : 
Hoards after hoards his rising rn])tures fill. 

Yet still he sighs, for hoai:ds are wanting still ; 
Thus to iny breast alternate passions rise, 55 

Pleas’d with eauh good that heaven 1<» man sii]ipli(‘,'‘ . 
Yet oft^a. sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the lioanl of human bliss so small : 

And oft 1 wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to^real happiness consign’d, 6c 

Where niy worn soul, ea(‘h wand'ring liopt* at rest, 
May gather bliss to s(‘e my fellows ])less\l. 

Hut w'h('rc to find that happic'i^t spol below', 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know ( 

The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 65 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, 

Extols the treasuH's of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and case ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam» 

His fiffSfv, «t5^t country ever is, at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 

And estimat^ the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots fatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal jport 4 on dealt to all mankind, 
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As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations *makes their blessings ev^n* So 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grant J* her bliss at Labour’s earnest call ; 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Lira’s cliffs as Amo’s shelvy side ; 

r 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 85 
These rooks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From Art more vaiious are the blessings sent; 
Wealth, commerce, lionour, liberty, content. 

Yet these oaoli otlier’h power so strong contest, 
That eitlier seems destructive of the rest. 90 

Where wealth and freedom reign, •contentment fails, 
And honour sinks wliere commerce long prevails. 
Hcnee every state to one lov’d blessing prone, ' 
Confoims and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favounte happiness attends, 95 

And spurns the plan that aims at o her ends ; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain, 

Tills favouiite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And 1 race them through the prospect as it lies : 100 
Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 105 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends*; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 





temple’s moald’ring tops between 
With ’i^erablcj grandeur mark the scene. no 

. Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the bifeast, 

^The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 

Ihat proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid* tracts appear, 115 

Whose bright succession decks tlie varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die ; 

These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 120 

Wliile sea-borh gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 1,25 

Mltn seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reigri ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untreje ; 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 13c 

AU evils here contaminate the mind. 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

^For. wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date, 
Whm commerce proudly flourish’d through the state ; 
At hei**Wl!flBand the palace learn’d to rise, 135 
,Agein the long-fall’n column sought the skies ; 

:;Tb© canvajs glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm, 

^,The pregnant qus^fry teem’d with human form ; 
xTaii more unsteady than the southern gale, 

B 3 
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Commerce on otJier shores display’d her sail ; 140 

While nouglii reinairi*d of all that riches gave, 

But towns ^unm«^nn’d, and lords without a slave ; 
And laU', the nation found, wdfli fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Y(^t still the loss of wealth is here supplied 145 
By arts, the splendid ^^^eeks of former pride ; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fairn mind 
An easy eompefisalion seem lo lin^. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 

The paste-board Iriiimph and the cavalcade; 150 
Pro(^(\ssions form’d for pit'ty and love, 

A mistr(*ss or a vSaint in every gix^vc*. 

By sports liki; th<‘se are all their (‘a?es beguil’d, 

Tfie sports of ( hildren satisfy the child ; ^ 

Each nobl(M* aim, repress'd by lorig (*ontrol, 155 
Now sinks at last, or feeldy mans the soul ; 

While low delights, sueeeeding fast Indiind, 

In yiappier riK^anness oecupy the mind : 

As il‘| tliose domes, wher(‘ Caesars onc(‘ bore sway, 
*Defacrd by lime and tottering in decay, 160 

Th('ry* in the ruin, hecalless of the dead, 

The/ shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed, 

And, wond’ring man could want th(‘ larger pile, 
Exhits, and owns his eotiage wdih a smil(\ 

,\My soul, tuin from them ; t urn vve to survey 165 
WHien' rougher climes a nobler race 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty \jrcad ; 

No product here the barren hills^ a fiord, 

But man and steel, tlie soldier andohis sword; 170 
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No vernal blooms their torpid roeks array, 

But winter ling’ring chills tfle lap of .May ; 

No Zephyr fondly sues the rnountainV^breasI , 

But meteors glare,* and stormy glooms inv est. 

Yet still, e’en here, ecaik-nt can sj)ii';ul a rlianii, 
Redress the dime, and admits ragt' ilisarm. 176 

Though poor th(‘ peasant’s hut, his h'asts t l.oiigii small, 
He sees liis lilWi' lot the lot of al! ; 

Sees n(^ contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the nu'a.nness <jf his hiimMc' shed ; iSo 
No (’ostly lord tlie sumptuous hampu^t. deal 
To make hiui loatlie his vegelal)l(‘ nieal ; 

But cal 05 , ajid I.K'd in ignoraru*(‘ and toil, 

Eaeii wish ( ontraet ing, fils him to the soil. 
(Iieerful-at rman he wakes from siuut vept'^e, 1S5 
Breasts the ke(*n air. and carols as hr* aoes ; 

With patu'nt angles trolls the tinny deep. 

Or drives his vent’rous plongh-shan' to the ster'p ; 
Or s(^*ks the den wlurr' snow-traeks nairk the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. i(>o 

At night nduining, every labour sped, 

He sits him chjw n tlu*. rnonareh of a slu'd ; 

Smiles hy his (‘heerful fire, and round sin veys 
His ehildrcMi’s looks, that brightcai at the f)Ia/(* ; 
While his lov’d partner-, boastful of her hoard, 195 
Displays her ck'anly platter on the hoard : 

And .00 .-•ome |)ilgrim, thither k'd, 

With many a tale re})ays the nightly bed. 

Tliu.s every gocjjl his native wilds impart, 

Imprints Hie jfatriot passion on his heart, 200 
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And e’en tliose ills, tliat round his mansion rise, 
Enhance llie ])]iss liis scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to wl)ieh his soul conforms, 

And dear tliat hill which lifts him to the storms: 

I ’ 

And as a eliild, wlien searing sounds molest, 205 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast. 

So the loud torrent, avd the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more, 

« 

Sucli are the charms to barren states assign’d; 
Their wants but few, tlieir wishes all confin’d. 210 
\'et let tlumi only share the ]jraises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 

For (‘V'ory vani that stimulates the bre.ast, 

B(H'Oinos a source of pleasure when redrest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 216 

Cnknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause witli liner joy ; 

UnknoAvn those penvers tiiat raise the soul to tiamo, 
w ( atch every nervt', and vibrate tlirough the frame. 
Their level life is but a sinoiild’iing fire, 221 

tba|ueneird by want, unfaim’d by strong desire; 
Ciitit for ra})turcs, or, if raptures cheer 
On some liigli festival of once a year, 

Jn wild excess tlie vulgar breast takes lire, 225 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow : 

Their morals, like their pleasures, arc but low; 

For, as refinement stops, from ^ire to son 
Uiiulter'd, unimprov’d the manners* run j 230 
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And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from eacli indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountaiiVs brc‘a^t 
May sit, like faleoiis cow’rinj^ on the Hfpst ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play -*,’5 

Through life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 
These far dispers’d, on tirmuous jjinioiis fiy, 

To sport and fiutter in a kinder sky- 

• 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn ; and Franet^ dis]>lays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly laiul oi mirth and social eas(^. 

Pleas'd with tj\^self, whom all the world can please, 
How often bav^e 1 led tliy spoil ive elioir. 

With tuneless pipe, besid(‘. the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the margin giew, 245 
And freshen’d from tlie wave the Zt'phyr flew ; 

And haply, thougli my harsh touch falt’ring still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the danet^r’s skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide Jiour. 25*5 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirtliful maze, 
And tiic gay grandsire, skill’d in g(\stic lore, 

^Has frisk’d beneath the burtlM'n of thret'seore. 

So bless’d a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus i#^jusy rolls their world away : 256 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper heie : 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en iniaginfiry worth obtains, j6o 
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Here passes current paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in sph^ndid traffic round the land : 

From courts, to camps, to cotiages it strays, 

And all arv‘ taught an avarice of praise ; 264 

They pl(‘ase, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming hless’d, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art tJieir bliss supplies. 

It gives their follies also room to*rise; 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly S( 51 ight, 
Fnfeehles all internal stnuigth of thought ; 270 

And tlie weak soul, within itself unhlest, 

Leaiis for all pleasure on another’s .breast. 

Hence ostentat ion here, wuth tawdry art, 

Pants for (he vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert griiiiaee, ’ 275 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here hf'ggar pride d<‘frauds l\er daily (‘.hcer, 

To boast one splendid banquet onee a year ; 

TIk* mind still tuiiis where shifting fashion 'draws. 
Nor weighs the solid wwth of self-applause. 280 

To men of other minds my fancy flies. 
Embosom’d in the de(‘p where Holland lies. 
Methinks lier patient sons before me stand. 

Whore the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to sto]) the coming tide, 285 

Lift the tall rampire’s artifiiual prido.^'*^'^ 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 

The firm -eon nee ted bulw^ark seems to grow; 

Spreads its long arms amidst ti e wat’ry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps ’the ^shore ; 


290 
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While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath liirn smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’cl \gile, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sajj. 

The crowded mart, the cuitivat('d plain, 295 

A new creation rescu’d from his reign. 

* 

Thus, while around the wave-sul)j(‘eted soil 
Impels the native lo repealed toil, 

Industrious habits in eacli bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. ;oo 

Hence all the good fiom opulence that sprmgs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 

Are here displayed. Their mucli -lov’d wealtli imparls 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, ,^05 
E’en liberty itself is barter'd la^re. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom tlies, 

The needy sell it, and the ricli man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, ai»d a den t)f slaves. 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And ealnily bent, to servitude conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumbei’ in the storm. 

Heavens ! liow unlike their Belgie sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, (;ontent, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and fretidom on eacli brow; 315 
How nujgJ^i unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads lier wing, 
And flies where Britain courts tlie western spring ; 
Where lawns exttod that scorn Arcadian pride. 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide. 
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There all around the gentlest breezes stray, .jar 
There gentle music melts on ev’ry spray ; 

Creation’s jnildest charms are there combin’d, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ! 

Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 325 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 

[hide in their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thought Mil band, 

By foi ins iinfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand ; 
Fierce in tlieir native hardiness of soul, 331 

True to imagin’d rigid, above eontiol, 

Wliile e’en the peasant boasts these^rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as maji. 

Tliine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here. 
Thine are tliose charms that dazzle and endear ; 336 
'Poo bless’d, indeed, wore sucli without alloy, 
ikit foster’d e'en by Freedom, ills annoy : 

That ind(‘p(mdenee Britons prize too high, 

. Keeps man from man, and breaks tlie social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 341 

All claims tliat hind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here by tlie bonds of nature feebly held. 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d. 
Fe-nm^nts arise, imprison’d factions roar, 345 

Rep rt^ss’d ambition struggles round her sliore, 

Till over-wrought, llie general system f(H^ 

Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wlieels. 


Nor tliis the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway,e. 35^ 
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Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alojic, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps un]cnown ; 

Till time may come, wlien stripp’d of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, ;,56 
Where noble stems transnait the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of lc*^7el avarice shall lie, 

And sdiolars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die. ^(io 

Yet think not, thws when Freedom’s ills I slate, 

I mean to fl.^t^er kings, or court the great ; 

Ye powers jof truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire ; 

And th6u, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 365 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s ang?’y steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun, 

Still *may thy blooms the changeful dime endure, 

I only would repress them to secure : j/O 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach. 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disj)ro])OT tion'd grow', 375 
Its double w'eight must ruin all below'. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires. 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my sou]« nor apt to rise in arms, 

ExQ^t , vijcien *fast-approaching danger warms : 


380 
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But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 

When 1 behold a factions ban^ agree 
To call it f»’eedoin when themselves are free ; 

EaeJi wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 385 
liaws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law’ ; 
Tlie wealtli of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation starV, 

T(^ar off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 390 

Till half a patriot, half a cow^ard grown, 

I fly from j)etty tyrants to fiie tliione. 


Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
Wlien first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus polluting honour in its source, 395 

Cave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s p(»opled shore, 
Her us(‘ful sor»s exchang’d for useless ore ? 

•Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste. 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they w^aste : 400 

S('eii opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call, 405 
The smiling long-frequented village fall 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decfiy’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forc’d from their homes, a melarcholy tram. 

To traverse climes beyond the western jgiain ; 410 
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Where wild Oswego spreads her swcamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound ? 

E’en now, perlmps, as there some {)ilgiim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through d^lngci ous ways ; 
Where beasts with man divided empire elaiuK 415 
And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim ; 
There, while above tlie g*ddy teinp(\st fli(*s, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
An^’ bids his bosom sym])athise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weaiy'^ search to lind 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why h?tve i stray’d from pleasure and repose, ,425 
To seek a good eacli government bestows 
In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 

Hovv small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part whicdi laws or kings can cause or cure*. 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 431 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

Witli secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 435 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damkuis’ bed of st€;el. 

To mArtemote from power but rarely known. 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 
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TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

Bbab Sir, • 

I can Jiave no expectations in an address of this kind, 

- either to add to your reputation, or to establish my o^vn. 5 
You can gain nothing from iny admiration, as I am 
ignorant of that art in \rhich you are said to excel ; and 
I may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as 
few have a juslef taste in poetry than you. Setting 
interest therefore aside, to which I never paid much 10 
" ^attention, I must be indulged at jiresent in following my 
affections.' The only dedication I ever made was to my 
brother, because I loved him better than most other men. 
He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this Poem to 
you. 15 

' How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I don’t pretend to 
' enquire ; but I know you will object (and indeed several 
' of our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion) that 
,the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and 20 
the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet’s 
^ own imagination. To this I can s(*aice make any 
other answer than that 1 sincerely believe what I have 
IH'itten ; that I have taken all jiossible pains, in my 
country excursions, for these four or five yeais past, to 35 
be certain of what I allege ; and that all my views and 
) enquiries have led me to believe those miseiies real, 

\ which I \iw’e attempt to display. But this is not the 
place to enter into an enquiry, whether the country be 
depopulating, or not ; the discussion would take up 30 
.much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an in- 
different politician, to tire the reader with a long preface, 

' ^ when I want his*unfatigued attention to a long poem. 
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In regretting tlie depopulation of tlie country, I in- 
veigh against the increase vif our luxuries ; and here also 35 
I expect the shout of modern politicians against me. 
For twenty or I-hirty years past, it has been the fashion 
to considt^r luxury as one of the grerilest national advan- 
tages ; and all ftie wisdom of antiquity in that particular, 
as erroneous. Still however, I must n^main a professed 4^ 
ancient on that head, and continue to think those 
luxuries prejudi<‘ial to statqs, by which so many vices 
are introducc^d, and so many kingdoms have been i^xidone. 
Fudeed so much has becui poured out of late on the other 
side of tlu^ (jiiestion, that , merc’ily for the sake of novelty 45 
and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in t4ie right. 

I am, TVar Sir, 

Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

Oliver (Goldsmith. 




THE DESERTED VTEI.ACJE 

Sweet Ahbtjkn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health ifnft plenty eheer’d the labouring swain, 
Where sinilirlg spring its earliest visit i)aid, 

' And parting summer’s lingering blooms di'layM : 
Dear lovely boweis of innoeenee and (Mse, 5 

Scats of my youth, when every sport (joiild pleas(% 
How often have 1 loit('r’d o’er thy green, 

W^here humble hapj)iness endear’d ('aeh scene ; 

How often have I [)aus’d on every charm, 

TIk' shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, lo 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent ehureh that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 
Tlie hawthorn bush, with seats beneath th(' shade, 
"For talking ag(^ and whisp’ring lovers made ; 

How often have 1 bless’d the coming day, 15 

When tqil^ remitting lent its turn lo play, 

And all the vilhige train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports \)enealh the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d ; 


20 
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And n\any a gambol froiick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art an*<i feats of strength went round ; 
And still jjs each repeated pleasure tir’d. 
Succeeding^ sjiorts the mirthful^ band inspir’d ; 

Tlic dancing pair that simply sought renown, 25 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless ,of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long lookf. of love, 29 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove : 
Tlu\se were thy charms, sweet village ; sports like these, 
With sweet sueeession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thv bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These wvre thy charms — But all these charms are fled. 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master gi*asps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain : 40 

No more thy glassy brook relleets the day. 

But ciiok’d with sedges, works its weedy way. 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

Th(* hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 

And tires their echoes with unvaried erks* 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mould’ring wall ; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 50 
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111 fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may ^ fade ; 

A breath can make* them, as a breath has made ; 
Rut a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 55 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 
When every ro(jd of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him^ light labour spread her wdiolcsomc store, 
Just gave what life recjuir’d, but gave no more : 60 
His best companions, innocence and liealth ; 

And his best rielies, ignorance of wealth. 

But times .are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
, Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

Along th6 lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 65 
Unwieldy wealtli, and cumbrous pomp repose'. ; 

And every want to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Tliose* gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 70 
Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene. 
Liv’d in each look, and briglitcn’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

^\nd rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 75 
Thy glade*: forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elaps’d, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 



Remembrance wak^ aU Her btfisiy tra^^ 8S' 
Swells at my breast* and turns the past to" p 4 % 

In all niy wand’rings round* this world of oare, 

In all my griefs — and God has given my shares 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 85^' 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting^by repose* 

I still liad hopes, fo^ pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skfll, 90 
Around my fire an evening .group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I sg,w ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations pass’d, ^5 
Here to return — ^and die at home at last. 

0 blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mme, 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 100 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state 105 1 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate, 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperc^iv’d decay, 

While Resignation gently slopes thb wi^y; no 
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»U l||i^'prot^>ect8 bright’ning to the last, 

.ISis Heaveti cotmnences ere ^e wotld be pass’d! 

Sweet was the sotind, when oft at evening’s close 

*) 

XJp yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 115 
The mingling notes came soften’d from below ; 

The swain responsive as rhe milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 1 20 
The watchdog’s voice that bay’d the whisp’ring wind, 
And the loud li^ugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in^ sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now. the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All bat yon widow’d, solitary thing 

Tliat feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forc’d, in age, foi bread. 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 

"^She <Hily left of all the harmless tiain, 135 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose. 
The villagp preacfier’s modest mansion rose. 140 
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A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich witli forty pounds a year ; 

Remote frpm towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er lu^l chang’d, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims liis heart had learned to prize, 

More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the T^igrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but reliev’d thflir pain ; 
Tlio long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 151 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night awdy ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man Icarn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; * 160 

* Careless their merits, or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings loan’d to Virtue's side ; 

But in Ids duty prompt at every call, 1C5 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 170 
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Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain,* by turns dismay’d. 
The reverend champion stood. At his ^control, 
Despair and anguisTi fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 176 

At church, with meek and unafTected grace. 

His looks adorrf’d the venerable place ; 

Truth fiiom his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, wlio came to scolf, remain’d to pray. iSo 
The service pass’d, around the pious man, 

With steady zeii^, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exj)ress’d, 1S5 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d ; 
To them Ins heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But ail his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its aw'ful form, 189 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves tlie stormy 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its liead. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 195 

The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s ^disasters in his morning face ; 
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Full well they laugh’d, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Convey’d ^the dismal tidings when he frown’d ; 

Yet he was kind ; or if severe in aught, 205 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The vilLage all declar’d how much he knew ; 

’Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands lie could measure, terms awd tides presage. 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 210 
In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 

For e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still ; 
WHiile words of learned length anjd thund’ring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics rang’d around, 

And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew, 215 
Tliat one small head could carry all he .knew. 


But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 219 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir’d, 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d, 
Wliere village statesmen talk’d with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

Tlie pai'lour splendours of that festive })lace ; 

The white- wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor. 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door ; 
Tlie chest contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by niglit, a chest of drawers by day ; 2.^0 
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The pictures plac’d for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
Tlie hearth, except when winter chill’d^ the day, 
With, aspen boughs, and flowers, and funnel gay : 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, J35 
Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

V^ain, transitory splendours ! Could not all 
Reprieve the t<??tt(‘iiug mansion from its fall ! 
Obscure.it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart ; 240 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivign of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 

No more the wood-man’s ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 
Relax liis yiond’rous strength, and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be press’d, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 255 
The soul adopts, and owms their first-born sw^ay ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin’d : 

But the long x^^njip, the midnight masquerade, 

With all tjie freaks of w’anton wealth array’d, 260 
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In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

And, e’en^while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The hearty distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
Tlie rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 266 
’Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy Tiand. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 270 
Hoards, e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound. 

And rich men flock from all the ;i\:orld around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is„ but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. Tlie man of wealth and pride 275 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

The robe that wrai)s his limbs in silken sloth 
* Has robb’d tlie neighbouring fields of half their growth, 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 281 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure, all 285 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes : 290 
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But when those charms are pass’d, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d, -195 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d; 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While scourg’d bjr famine from the smiling land. 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 300 

And while he sinks, without one arm to sa^e, 

Tlie country blooms— a garden, and a grave. 

• 

Where then, ah t where, shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 305 
He drives liis fiock to £)ick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

And e’en the bare- worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — What waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasuie know 
Extorted from liis fellow creature’s woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way . 

The dome where Flexure holds her midnight reign 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train ; 320 
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Tumultuous grandeur crowds the biasing a<iauie» 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scetj^es like these no troubles o'er annoy ! 

Sure the^e denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shiv'ring female lies. 326 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless'd, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the priharose peeps beneath the thorn ; 330 
Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door siio lays her head. 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking iiom the shower. 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

She left her wlieel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Aububn, thine, the loveliest train^ 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 340 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 

» 

Through torrid tracts with ftdnting steps they go^ 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charm’d before, 345 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where bi^s forget to sing^ 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 350 
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} 1(^006 poisonous fields with rai^ luxuriance crownM, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears tp wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Wher^ crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 355 
And savage men more murderous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 

Mingling the ravag’d landscape witli the skies. 

' Far difiPerent these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, tlic grassy-vested green, 360 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Grood heaven ! what sorrows gloom’d that parting 
day, 

That call’d them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d, 365 
Hung round their bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
^or seals like these beyond the western main ; 

And shudd’ring still to face tlie distant dee^p, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. 370 
The good old sire, the first prepar’d to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 
!l^ut for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

" The fond companion of his helpless years, 

; Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

. And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

' With louder plaints«the mother spoke her woes, 

; Ahd bless’d Ahe cot where every pleasure rose 380 
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And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst ligr fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all tli^ silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou curs’d by Heaven’s decree, 385 
How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms, by titee, to sickly greatness ^rown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 390 

At every draught more la»ge and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of lank unwiel(%^ woe ; 

Till sapj)’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E’en now the devastation is begun, 395 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

E’en now, methinks, as pond’iing here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land : 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
Tluit idly waiting flaps with ev’ry gale, 400 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 

And piety, with wishes plac’d above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and faitliful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

8till first to fly wliere sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate timers of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 410 
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Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all i^y bliss, and all my« woe. 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’si me so : 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 415 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and Oh ! where’er thy voice be tried, 

On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter* wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over lime, 

Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted trutlf ; wdtli thy persuasiv e straiii 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possess'd, 
Though veVy poor, may still be very bless’d ; 426 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away ; 

Wliile self-dejjendent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky, 450 
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PART OF A PROLOGUK WRITTEN AND 
SPOKEN BY THE POET LABERllJS 

A ROMAN KNIUHT, WHOM CARSAR RORCRI) DPON 
THE STA(;E * 

Preserved by Maorobius. 

What ! no left to slum th’ inglorious sUige, 
And save fnnn infamy iny sinking age ! 

Scarce half alive, oppressM witli many a year, 

What in* the name of dotages drives me iicn^ ( 

A time there was, when glory was my guide, 5 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unaw’d by pow’r, and iinappall’d l)v fear, 

With •honest thrift I held my honour d(*ar ; 

But this vile hour disperses all my store, • 

And all my hoard of honour is no more. 10 

For ah ! too partial to my life’s decline, 

Caesar persuades, submission must be mine ; 

Him I obey, whom heaven itself obeys, 

Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclin’d to please. 

Here then at once, I welcome every shame, 15 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame ; 

No more my titles shall my children tell. 

The old buffoon will fit my name as well ; 

This day beyond ^its term my fate extends, 

For life i^ ended when our lionour ends. 

c 3 
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ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH STRUCK BLIND 

WITH LIGHTNING 

\ 

{Imitated from the Spanish,) 

Sure ’twas by Providence design’d, 

Rather in pity, than in hate, 

That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 

To save him from Narcissus’ fate. 
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THE GIFT 

TO IRIS, IN BOW STREET, COVENT CARDEN 

Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 

Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual offering shall I make, 
.Expressive of my duty,? 

My lieart, a victim to thine eyes, 5 

Should 1 at wiee deliver, 

Say, wopW the angry fair one prize 
The, gift, who slights tlie giver ? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 

^y rivals give — and let ’em : lo 

If gelns, or gold, impart a joy. 

I’ll give them — when I get ’em. 

•I’ll give — but not tlie full-blown rose, 

Or rose-bud more in fashion; 

Such short-liv’d offerings but disclose 15 
A transitory passion. 

I’ll give thee something yet unpaid. 

Not less sincere, than civil ; 

I’ll give thee — ^Ah ! too charming maid. 

I’ll give thee — ^To the devil. 
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TME LOGICIANS flEFUTED 

IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT 

Logicians have hut ill defin’d 
As rational, the human kind ; 

Reason, they say, belongs to man, 

But let them' prove it if they can. ' 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglecius, 

By ratiocinations speciftus, 

Have strove to prove with ^reat precision, 
With definition and division, 

Homo est ratione praediturriy — 

But for my soul I cannot credit ’em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain. 

That man and all his ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring creature ; ' 

That instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason- boasting mortals’ pride ; 

And that brute beasts are far before ’em, 
Deus est anirna hrutorum. 

Who ever knew an honest brute 
At law his neighbour prosecute. 

Bring action for assault and battery, 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 
O’er plains they ramble unconfin’d. 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

Tliey cat their meals, and take their sport. 
Nor know who ’s in or out at cou^p ; 
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They never to the levee go 
To treat as dearest friend, a foe ; 

They never importune his grace. 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; ^ 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write for 1^ - h. 
Frauglit with invective they ne’er go 
To folks at Pater-Noster-Row ; 

No judges, •fiddlers, dancing- masters. 

No pick-pockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes nev;cf“ meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut^each others’ tliroats, for pay. 
Of beasts, it is confess’d, tlie ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 

Like man he imitates each fashion. 

And malice is his ruling passion ; 

But both ill malice and grimaces 
A* courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Upon a minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors. 

Aping the conduct of superiors ; 

He promises with equal air. 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators ; 

At court, the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 
Their master’s manners still contract. 
And footmen, lords and dukes can act. 
Thus at the court both great and small 
Behav^ alike — for all ape all- 
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A SONNET 

« 

Weepjncj, murmuring, complaining, 

Lost to every gay delight ; 

Myra, too sincere for feigning, 

Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 

Yet, why impair thy bright ^^rfection ? 

Or dim tiiy beauty with a tear ? 

Had Myr\ followed my direction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 


STANZAS 

ON THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, AND DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 
Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from pleasures start. 

0 Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woo, 5 
Sighing we pay, and think e’en conquest dear ; 
Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow. 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart- wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 

And saw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 10 
Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead — 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise ! 
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^ ELEGY ON THAT GLORY OF HER SEX, 
MRS. MARY feLAIZE 

Good people ajl, with one iiecord,* 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The necjdy seldom pass’d her door, 5 

And alwg-ys found her kind ; 

She, freely lent to all the poor, — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

Slie strove the ni^ighbourhood to please, 

With maftiiers wond’rous winning, lo 

And never follow’d wicked ways, — 

Unless when ^s-hc was sinning. 

At f'-huroh, in silks and satins new. 

With hoop of monstrous size, 

She never slumber’d in her pew, — 15 

But vdien she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, 1 do aver. 

By twenty beaux and more ; 

The king himself has follow’d her,— 

When she has walked before. 20 

But now her wealth and finery fled, 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead, — 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 35 

For Kent-street well may say, 

That had she liv’d a twelve-month more, — 

She had not died to-day. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR’S 
BEDCHAMBER 

Where the Red Lion flaring o'er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger ths^t can pay ; 

Where Calvert’s butt, and Parsons’ black champagne, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 5 

The Muse found Scroggen stretcl^’d beneath a rug ; 
A window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly show’d the state in which ho lay ; 

The sanded floor that grits beneath tlie tread ; 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread : 10 

The royal game of goose was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 

The seasoiivS, fram’d with listing, found a , place, 
And brave prince William show’d his lamp-black face : 
The morn was cold, he views with keen desire 15 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scor’d, 
And five crack’d teacups dress’d the cliiinney board ; 
A nightcap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! 


20 
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ON SEEING MRS. * * PERFORM IN TH 1 
CHT^RACTER OF**** 

For you, “bright fair, the nine address their lays, 

And tune my feeble voice to sing tliy i)raisc. 

The heartfelt power of ft very charm divine, 

Who can withstand their all-commanding shine i 
See how she moves along with every grace, 5 

While soul-brought tears steal down each shining face. 
She speakh ! ’tis ra])ture all, «^nd nameless bliss, 

Ye gods ! what transport e'er compared to this. 

As when in Paphian groves the Queen of Love 
With fond complaint addressed the listening Jove, ic 
’Twas Joy, and endless blisses all around, 

And rocks forgot their hardness at the sound. 

Then first, at last even Jove was taken in, 

And felt her charms, without disguise, within. 
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OF THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON.*** 

Ye Muses, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatch’d away ; 

0 ! had he liv’d another year ! — 

He ktd not dud to-day. •' 

0 ! were ho born to bless mankind, 5 

In virtuous times of yore. 

Heroes themselves had fallen behind ' — 

V 

Whene'er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear. 

And sympathetic sheep ; lo 

Even pitying lulls would drop a tear ! — 

// hills could learn to weep. 

His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard might well display ; 

Since none implor’d relief in vain ! — 15 

That went reliev'd away. 

And haik ! I hear the tuneful tlu'ong 
His obsequies forbid. 

He still shall live, shall live as long ! — 

As ever dead man did. 
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AN EPIGRi^M 

ADDlifiSSED TO THE GENTLEMEN REFLECTED ON IN 
THE ROSCIAD, A, POEM, BY THE AUTHOR 

Worried with debts and past all hof)e.s of Bail, 

His pen he prostitutes t* avoid a gaol. 

Roscom. 

Let not the hurujry Bavins’ angry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rage provoke ; 

But pitying his distress, let virtue sliinc', 

And giving each your bounty, Id him dirte; 

For thus retain’d, as learned counsel can, 

Each case, however bad, lie’ll new japan ; 

And by a quick transition, plainly show 
’Twas no defeat of yours, but pocket loio. 

That caused his putrid kennel to o’erllow. 


TO G. C. AND R. L. 

’Twas you, or I, or he, or all together, 

’Twas one, both, three of them, tliey know not 
whether ; 

This, I believe, between us great or small, 

You, I, he, wrote it not — ’twas Churchill’s all. 


TRANSLATION OF A SOUTH AMERICAN ODE 

In all my Erma’s beauties blest, 

Amidst profusion still I pine ; 

For though she gives me up her breast, 

Its panting tenant is not mine. 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION 

I 

' A TALE 

Secluded from domestic strife. 

Jack Book -worm led a college life; 

A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive : 

He drank his glass and crack’d his joke, 5 

And freshmen wondci’d as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloy’d with^ care, 

Could any accident impair ? 

Could Cupid’s shaft at length transfix 
Our swain, arriv’d at thirty-six ? 

O had the archer ne’er come dowm 
To ravage in a country town ! 

Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop. 

O had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 

O ! But let exclamation cease, 

Her presence banish’d all his peace. 

So w'ith decorum all tilings carried ; 

Miss frown’d, and blush’d, and then was 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
Tlie raptures of the bridal night ? 

Need w'c intrude on hallow’d ground, 

Or draw the curtains clos’d around ? 

Let it suffice, that each had charms ; 25 

He clasp’d a goddess in his arms ; 
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— marriect. 
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And, though she felt his usage rough, 

Yet in a man ’twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew, 

The second brought its transports too. 

A third, a fourtli, were not amiss, 

The fifth was friendship mix’d with bliss : 
But, when a twelvemonth pass’d away. 

Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found liAlf the charms that deflc’d lier face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 

But still the worst remain’d behind. 

That very face jf^d robb’d her mind. 

• 

Skill’d in no otlicr arts was she 
But dress^ing, patching, repartee ; 

And, just as humour rose or fell. 

By turns a slattern or a belle : 

’Tis true she dress’d with modern grace. 
Half n?iked at a ball or race ; 

But when at home, at board or bed. 

Five greasy nightcaps wrapp’d her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ? 

^Could any curtain-lectures bring 
I’o decency so fine a thing ? 

In short, by night, ’twas fits or fretting ; 

By day, ’twas gadding or coquetting. 

Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder’d coxcombs at her levy ; 

The ’squire and certain took tlieir stations, 
And twenty other near relations ; 
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Jack suck’d his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh ill suffocating smoke ; 

While all their hours were pass’d between 
Insulting, repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 

He fancies every vice she shows, 

Or thins her lip, or points her i^ose : 
Whenever rage oi; envy rise, 

How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
He knows not how, but so it is, 

Her face is grown a knowing pViz ; 

And, though her fops are wond’rous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell’d noose, 

As each a different way pursues, 

While sullen or loquacious strife, 

Promis’d to hold them on for life. 

That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower : 

Lo ! the small-pox, whose horrid glare 
Levell’d its terrors at the fair ; 

And, rifling ev’ry youthful grace. 

Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright : 

Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 

In vain she tries her paste and creams, 

To smooth her skin, or hide its seam^ ; 



Her country beaux and city ^ousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The ’squire himself was seen to yield, 
And e’en the captain quit the field. 

Poor Madam, now condemn’d to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown, 

Attempted pleasing him alone. 

Jack soon was dazzl’d to belioI(^ 

Her present face surpass the old ; 

Witli modesty her cheejes are dy’d, 
Humility displace* pride ; 

For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean : 

No more presuming on her swaJ^ 

She learns good-nature every day ; 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 

Jack finds his w'ife a perfect beauty. 
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A NEW SIMILE 

r 

' IN THE MANNER OK SWIFT 

Lono liad I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind ; 

The modern scribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature’^ spite : 

Till reading, I, forget what day on, 

A chapter out of Tooke’s Pantheon, 

I tliink I met with something there. 

To suit my purpose to a haiv.; 
fiut let us not proceed too furious, 

First please to turn to god JVlorcurius ; 
You’ll find him pictur’d at full length 
In book the second, page the tenth : 

TIic stress of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe liis hat. 

Wings upon either side — mark that. 

Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why these denote a brain of feather. 

A brain of feather ! very right, 

With wit that’s flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modern bard ’s decreed : 

A just comparison, — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse, 

Wings grow again from both his slices ; 
Design’d, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air ; 
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And here my simile unites,# 

For in a modern poet’s flights, 

I’m sure it may justly said. 

His feet are useful as his liead. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t’ observe his hand, 
Filled with a snake-encircl’d wand ; 

By classic authors term’d caduceus. 

And liighly faiTi’d for several uses. 

To wit-^most wond’rousl3" enrfh’d, 

No poppy water half so good ; 

For let folks onl^' get a touch. 

Its soporific vjitue ’s such, 

Tliougli ne’fr so much awake before, 
Thai quickly they begin to snore. 

Add tocr, wliat certain writers tell. 

With this he drives men’s souls to hell. 

Now to apply, begin we tlien ; 

His \^and ’s a modern author’s pen ; 

The serpents round about it twin’d 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 

Denote the rage wdtli wJiicli lie writes, 
His frothy slaver, venom’d bites ; 

An equal semblance still to keep, 

•#Alike too both conduce to sleep. 

This diff’rence only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tart’rus with his rod, 
With his goosequill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my sknile almost tript, 

Yet grant*a word by way of postscript. 



' Mor^ov^er, Mero'Qr had ai 
Well I tehat of that ? out' %itb it«rBtai^ih|t^ 
In which all modem ba^df 
Being 'each as great a thief as he r 
But ev’n this deity’s existence 
Shall lend my simils asahitance. • 

Our modem bards ! why what a pox 
Are they but senseless stones axtd blocht.l 
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EDWIN AND ANGELINA, 

A BALLAD 

" Tubn', gentle hermit of the dale, 
guide my lonely way, 

To where ynn taper cheers the vale 
. Wi^ hospitable ray. ^ 

‘ For here, forlorn and lost I tread, 5 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wildp immeasurably spread, 

Seem length’ning as I go.’ 

‘Forbear, my son,’ the hermit cries, 

* To tempt the dangerous gloom ; lo 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

‘Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still; 

And though my portion is but scant, 15 

I give it with good will. 

‘Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch, and frugal fare. 

My blessing and repose. 20 

‘ No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn : 

Taught by that power that pities me, 

I lei^ to pity themi 
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* But from the mountain’s grassy side 25 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

Aijd water from the spring. 

‘ Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forgo ; 

All earth-born cares are wrong : ‘ 30 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long,’ 

Soft as the ^ew from heav’n desccMs, 

His gentle accents fell : 

Tiie modest stranger Towly bends^ 35 

And follows to the cell. « 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor 
And strangers led astray. 40 

No stores beneath its humble thatch ^ ^ 
Requir’d a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Receiv’d the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 45 

To take their evening rest, 

Tlie hermit trimm’d liis little fire. 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press’d, and smil’d ; 

And, skill’d in legendary lore. 

The lingering hours b^uil’d. 
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Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; ^ 
The, crackling Maggot flies. . 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

a 

His rising cares the hermit 'spied, 

With answering care oi>press’d ; 

‘ And whence, junhappy youth,’ he cried, 
‘ The sorrows of thy bre^ast ? 

• 

‘From better habitations spurn’d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove ; 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn’d. 

Or unregarded love ? 

‘ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 

* And what is friendsliip but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

“ And love is still an emptier sound, 

Tlie modern fair one’s jest : 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To wi^rm the turtle’s nest. 
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‘ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 

And spurn the sex,’ he said : 

But, ^ while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest b^ray’d. 

Surpris’d, he sees new beauties rise, 85 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o’er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient tp^). 

Tlie bashful ^ook, tlie rising breast* 

Alternate s})rcad £klanns : 90 

The lovely stranger stands ^confess’d 
A maid in all her charm s.« 

» 

* And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,’ she cried ; 

* Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude 95 

Where heaven and you reside. 

‘ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 

(A)mpanion of her way. 100 

‘ My father liv’d beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was lie ; , 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine, 

He had but only me- 

‘ To win me from his tender arms 105 

Unnumber’d suitors came ; 

Who prais’d me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feign’d a ^ame. 
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Each hour a mercenary cjowd 

With richest proffers strove: no 

Amongst the rest young Edwin boii^’d. 

But never talkM of love. 

^ In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth nor power bad lie ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 115 

But these were all to me. 

• • 

* And when beside me in the dale 

He caroll’d lays of love ; 

His breath leijt fragrance to the gale. 

And musifi to the grove. 120 

• 

* TJje blossom opening to the day, 

The* dews of heaven refin’d, 

Could nouglit of purity display, 

To emulate his mind. 

‘ The, dew, the blossom on the tree, 125 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but woe to me ! 

Their constancy was mine. 

‘ For still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain : i.'io 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 

I triumph’d in his pain. 

* Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a sqlitude forlorn. 

In secjret, where he died. 


135 



140 

‘And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I’ll lay me down and die ; 

’Twas so for me tliat Edwin did, 

And so for him will I.’ 

‘ Forbid it, heaven ! ’ the hermit cried, 145 

And clasp’d her to his breast : 

Tlie wondering fair one turn’d to chide, 

’Twas Edwin’s self that piK^st. 

* Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see • 150 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restor’d to love and thee. 

* Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And ev’ry care resign ; 

And shall we never, never part, 155 

My life — my all that ’s mine ? 

* Mo, never from this hour to part, 

We’ll live and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 

Shall break thy Edwin’s too.’ i6o 


'' '■ mp. BII^ElXAN»buiS- 

‘ But mine the ^sorrow, mine the faidt, 
And well my life shall pay; 

I’ll ^jeek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A :MA 1 ) DOG 

Good people all, of every sort-, 

Give ear unto iny song ; 

And if you find it wond’rous short. 

It cannot |^old you long. 

In Islington there was a inan, 5 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly rfl<ie he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heait he had, 

To (join fort friends and foes ; jo 

The naked evefy day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 15 
And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 

The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad and bit the man. 20 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wond’ring neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bitg so good a man. 


001.DSMXT11 
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The wound it^seein'd both sore and sad 25 
To every Christian eye; 

And while* th(*y swore tlie dog was mad, 

'Fhey swoiv the man would die. 

Ihit soon a wonder eame to light, 

'Fhat show’d the rogues they lied : 30 

The man reeover’d of the bite, 

'Flic dog it was that died. 



SONG 


FllOM ‘Tin: VIOAIJ OF WAKKFTICl.O’ 

• 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray. 
What charm can soothe her melaneholv 
What art car\ wash her ^uilt away < 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give re])entance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 
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KP11.(JG1JE TO ‘THE GOOD NATUR’D MAN’ 

As (piacks sonic caitiflf wretch procure 

To sw(\ai- (lie pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 

Thus on the stage, our play-wrigliis still depend 
Kor Kj)il()gues and IVologues on some fri^nd, 

Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 5 

\ikI mak(‘ full many a hittt‘r ])ill go down. 

Conscious of this, our bard has gone about, 

And t(Nis’d each rhyming friend to liejp him out. 

' An Kpiiogue -things can’t go on without it; 

It could not fail, would you but set abo\it it.’ 10 
^ Young man,’ cri(\s one—a bard laid up in clover — 

" Alas, young man, my writing days are over ; 

Let boys ])lay tricks, and kick the straw; not I: 
Your brother Doctor there, perhaps, nuiy tt’y.’ 

' What, I t dear Sir,’ the Doctor inUTposes ; 15 

‘ What, plant my thistle, Sir, among liis roses ! 

No, no ; I’ve other contc^sts to maintain ; 

'ro-night 1 head our troops at Warwick Lane : 

Do, ask your manager.’ ‘ Wlio, me? Your pardon; 

1 hos(*. things are not our forte at Covent Garden.’ 30 
i)nr Author’s friends, thus plac’d at liappy distance, 
(five him good words indeed, but no assistance. 

As some unhappy ivight, at some new play, 

At the Pit d(X)r stands clbownng a way, 

While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug, 35 
He eyes the centre, where his friends snug ; 



EPILOGUE TO ^ THE GOOJ) NATUE’D MAN ’ 6ft 


His simp’ring friends, with pleasure in their eyes, 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise ; 

He nods, they nod ; he cringes, tliev grini^tee ; 

But not a soul will budge to give him platr. 

Since tlien, unhely)’d. our bard must now conform 
‘ To ’bide the petting of this pitiless stiutn ’ — 
Blame wiiere you must, be candid where you can ; 
And be each critic the Good Naiurd Menu 
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KPILOGUE TO ‘TPE SISTER’ 

Wii\t! five lon^ af'ls — and all lo make us wiser! 
Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 

Had she eonsulted ?ne, she should have made 
Hit moral ])lay a speaking masquerade; 

Warm’d up eaeh bustling scene, jftid in her rage 5 
Have emptied all (he green-room on the*stagc. 
y\y life on’t, this had kept her play from sinking; 
Ha\(‘ pleas’d our eyes, and sav’d the pain of thinking. 
Well ! since she thus has sliown her want of skill, 
What if I give a masquerade i —I will. 10 

Thit how ^ ay, there ’s (he rub ! (pen/ -I’ve got my 
cue • 

The w or Id’s a niascpierade ! the maskers, you, you, you. 

{To Box(s, Pit, and (hlhry,) 
— , what a group the motley scene duscloscs ! 

Kals(* wits, fals(' w ives, false virgins, and false spouses ! 
Statesimm wilh bi idles on; and, close b*‘side ’em, 15 
Patiiots, in party-coloured suits, that ride ’em. 

Then' Hebes, turn’d of fifty, try once more 
To rais(' a liame in (lipids of threescore. 

These in their turn, with a])petites as keen, 
l)es('r(ing fifty, fastim on fifteen, 

Aliss, not yet full tifteen, with fire uncommon, 

Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman: 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure. 

And tries to kill, ere she’s got power to cure. 

Thus ’tis w'ith all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem everything but what they ^re. 


n 
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TO *:teE SISTER’ 

Yon broad, bold, angry spark, fix niy oyo on, 

Who seems to liave robbM his vizor from tho lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round })iirad(», 

Looking, as who should^say, D ! who’s afiaid ( 

(M Imirk'ltHj.) 

Strip but his vizor ofT, and suie I am 
You’ll find his lionshij> a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar ^yes, bestrides the slate; 

Yet, when be deigns his real shajm t’ assume, .^5 
He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who pn^sses on your sight, 

And seems to every^gazer all in white, 

If with a bribe liis candour you attack. 

Ho bows, turns round, and whip— the man’s a black ! 40 
Yon critic, too — but whith(‘r do I run t 
If I proceed, our bal'd will be undone ! 

Well then a truce, since she reipiests it too : 

Do you spare her, and I’ll for once spare you. 
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PUOLOGUE TO ^‘ZOBEIDE’ 

In t}i(*s(5 hold times, when Learning’s sons explore 
The disliinl climate and the savage shore ; 

When wis(^ Astronomers to India steer. 

And cfuit for Venus, many a brighter here ; 

Winle. Botanists, alt cold to smiles and dmipling, 5 
Forsake the fair, and patiently — go simpling ; 

WJi(‘n evc'rv bosom swells with w'ond’rous scenes, 

Pr iests, cannibals, and hoity-toity queens : 

Our bard into lJi(i general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures r 10 

With Scythian stores, and trinkets deeply laden, 
lie this way steers his course, inMiopes of trading — 
Yet ere he lands he ’as ordered me before, 

To mak(» an observaticai on the shore. 

Wher(‘ ar(' we d liven ? our reck’ning sure is lost ! 15 

'Tl’.is se«^iiis a barrc'n and a dangerous coast. 

what a sultry climate am 1 under ! 

Yon ill foreboding cloud seems big with thunder. 

(U-pper Ckdlery,) 

There Mangroves spread, and larger than I’ve seen ’em — 

{Pit,) 

Here trees of stately size — and turtles in ’em — 20 

(Balconies,) 

Here ill-eondition’d oranges abound 

(Stage,) 

And apples (takes np one and tastes it), bitter apples 
strew the ground. * 
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The place is uninhabited, I fear^! 

I heard a hissing — there arc serpents heie ! 

O there the natives are — a dieadful race 
The men have tails, tfie women paint the face ! 

No doubt they’re all barbniians. — Yes, ’tis so, 
ril try to make palaver with them thnngh ; 

(Making signs.) 

’Tis best, however, kee]>ing at a distance. 

Good Savages, our •Captain craves assistance ; .^o 

Our ship’s well stor’d ; — in yonder ^reek we’ve laid h<‘r ; 
His honour is no mercenaiy trader ; 

This is his first ad\enture: lend him aid, 

Or you may chance t4> ^poil a thriving trad<'. 

His goods, he ho])es, are piinie, and brought from far*, 35 
Equally lit for gallantry and war. 

What ! no reply to promises so am})le t 
I’d best step back — and order up a sample. 
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i 

THRENODIA AUGUSTAUS: 

c 

C 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF HER LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 

OVERTURE — A SOLEM^ DIRGE. ATR — TRIO. 

Arise, ye sons of worth, arise. 

And waken every note of \vt)e ; 

When truth anil virtue reach the skies, 

’Tis ours to weep the want below ! 

CHORUS. ^ 

When truth and virtue, &e. 5 

MAN SPEAKER. 

The praise attending pomp and power, 

The inoense given to kings, 

Are but the trappings of an hour — 

Mere tran.sitory things ! 

The base bestow them : but the good agree lo 
To s])urn the venal gifts as flattery. 

Dili w'lieii to pomp and power are join’d 
An e(|ual dignity of mind — 

When titles are the smallest claim — 

When wealth and rank and noble blood, 15 
Ihit aid the powder of doing good — 

Then all tlieir tropliies last ; and flattery turns to 
fame. 

Hless'd spirit thou, wdiose fame, just born to bloom 
Shall s])read and flourish from the tomb. 

How hast thou left maiukind for heaven ! 20 

Even now' reproach and faction cnourn. 
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And, wondering how their rage was borne, 
Request to be forgiven. 

Alas ! they never had thy hate : , 

Unmov’d in conscious rectitude^ 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 

Nor wanted man’s opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravish’d siglit, 

A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vain, to &rive thee from the right, 30 

A thousand sorrows urg’cf thy end : 

Like some well-fashion’d arch thy patience stocKl, 
And purchas’d strength* from its increasing loatl. 
Pain met thee like a friend tliat set thee free ; 
Affliction still ks virtue’s opportunity ! 35 

Virtue, on herself relying, 

Ev’ry passion hush’d to rest. 

Loses ev’ry pain of dying 
In the hopes of being blest. 

Ev’ry added pang she suflFers 40 

Some increasing good bestows, 

Ev’ry shock that malice offers 
Only rocks her to repose. 

SONG. BY A MAN — AFFETTUOSO. 

Virtue, on herself relying, 

Ev’ry passion hush’d to rest, 45 

Loses ev’ry pain of dying 
In the hopes of being blest. 

Ev’ry added pang she suffers 
Some increasing good bestows, 

Ev’ry shock ^hat malice offers, 

On^r rocks her to repose. 
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WOl^AN SPEAKER. 

Yet, all ! what terrors frowned upon her fate — 
DeatJi, with its formidable Jband, 

Fev(ir and jiain and pale consumptive care, 

I-)etermin’d took their stand : 55 

Noi‘ did the cr\iel ravagers design 
To finish all their efforts at a blow ; 

But, mischievously slow, 

Tliey robb’d the ij‘lic and defac’d the shrine. 

With unavailing grief, 60 

Despairing of relief. 

Her weeping children round 
Beheld each liour 
Death's growing power. 

And trembled as he frown’d. 65 

As h(*lp/c.ss friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 
VV'hih' winds and waves their wishes cross — 
l^lu'V stood, while hojic and comfort fail, 

Not tc» assist, but to bewail 70 

The inevitable loss. 

HelentJess tyrant, at thy eall 
How do tlie good, the virtuous fall ! 

'rnith, beauty, worth, and all that most engage, 

But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage, ’75 

SO\(!. HY A VIAN.— BASSO.— STACCATO. — SPIEITOSO. 

When vi(‘e my dart and scythe supply, 

How great a king of terrors I ! 

If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 

Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 
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Fall, round me fall, ye little fthings, so 

Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings : 

If virtue fail her counsel sage. 

Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

ft[AN SPEAKER. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example, 

Teach us to estimate what all must sulTer : 

Let us prize death as the best ^ift of nature — 

As a safe inn, where weary travelleis. 

When they have journeyed tli rough a world of cares. 
May put off life ;jnd be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables, 
May oft distract us with their sad solemnity: 91 

The ))reparatioiJ is tJie cxccutwncr. 

Death, wfien unmasked, shows me a friendly face, 
And is a tenor only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 95 

To Death’s great court, the pros]>cct seeitis more fair. 
’Tib Nature’s kind retreat, that’s always ojicn 
To take us in when we have drained t)ic cu]) 

Of life, or worn our days to w' retched ness. 

Ill that secure, serene retreat, 100 

Where all the humble, all the great, 
Promiscuously recline ; 

Where wildly huddltnl to the eye, 

The beggar’s pouch and prince’s purple lie, 

May every bliss be thine. io,s 

And ah ! bless’d spirit, w'hercsoe’er thy flight, 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of li(|uid light, 

May cherubs welconte their expected guest; 

Mav saints ^ith sonss receive thee to their rest: 
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May peace that claimed while here thy warmest love, * 
May blissful endless peace be thine above! in 

SONG. BY A WOMAN?— AMOROSO. 

Lovely, lasting Peace below, 

Comforter of every woe, 

Heav’nly born, and bred on high, 

To crown the favourites of the sky— 115 
Lovely, lasUng Peace, appear ; 

'Fhis world itself, if thou art here* 

Is on(;e Jigain with Eden blest, 

And man contains it in Ijis breast. 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

t 

Our vows are heard ! Long, long to mortal eyes. 

Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies* : 121 

Celestial -1 ike her bounty fell. 

Where modest want and patient sorrow dwell ; 

Want pass’d for merit at her door, 

Unseen the modest were supiilied, 125 

Her constant pity fed the poor — 

Tlien only poor, indeed, the day she died. 

And oh ! for this ! while sculpture decks thy shrine, 
And art exhausts profusion round, 

TIh^ tribute of a tear be mine, ^30 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 

There Faith shall come, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 

And calm Religion shall repair 

I’o dwell a weeping hermit there. 135 

Truth, Fortitude, and Friendsljip shall agree 

To blend their virtues vrhile they think of thee. 
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AIR. CHORUS. — PpMPOSO. 

Let US, let all the world agree, 

To profit by j:esembling thee. 


PART II 

OVERTURE— PAS rORALR 
MAN SPKAKKR. 

Fast by that shore where Thames’ tiunslueent stream 
Reflects new glories on his breast, 

Where, sifieodid as the youthful poet’s dream, 

He forms a scene beyond Flysium blest — 

Where sculi)tur’d elegance and native grace 5 

Unite to stamp the beauties of the pla(*e. 

While sweetly blending still are seen 
The wavy lawn, the sloping green — 

While novelty, with cautious cunning, 

Through ev’ry maze of fancy running, lo 

From China borrows aid to deck the scene — 
There, sorrowing by the river’s glassy bed, 

Forlorn, a rural bard complain’d. 

All whom Augusta’s bounty fed. 

All whom her clemency sustain'd ; 15 

The good old sire, unconscious of decay, 

The modest matron, clad in homespun gray. 

The military boy, the orphan’d maid, 

Tlic sliattcr'd vetrt'an, now first dismay'd ; 
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Theso sadly join be^de tlie muiiuuring deep) 

And, as they view 
Tile towers of Kew, 

f* ^ 

Call on tlioir mistress — now no more — and weep. 

ClfOlllJS. — AFFETTUOSO. — LAHOO. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Ye nodding tow(‘rs, ye fairy seen^s — -^5 

lj(*t all your ec!hoe>« now deplore 

That slie wlio form’d your beauties is no more. 

w 

MAN SrEVKEU. 

First of the train the patient rustic came, 

Wliose callous hand had form’d the scene, 

Mending at once with sorrow and with age, 30 
With nuiny a tear and many a sigh between ; 

‘ And wluTc,’ he cried, ‘ shall now my babes have 
bread, 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire ? 

Ni> lord will take me now, my \igour fled, 34 

Nor can my strength perform what tiny require; 
Filch grudging master keeps the labourer bare — 

A sleek and idle raee is all tlieir care. 

]\Iy noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew, 

Ibiseen, though eonstant, used to flow; 40 

Aiul as my strength decay'd, her bounty grew.’ 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

In decent dress, and coarsely" clean. 

The pious matron next was seen — 





Clas{>’d in her hand a godly lipok \i^s borne. 
By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta’s care had well supplied. 

‘ And ah ! ’ she cries, all woe-begone, 

‘ What now remains for me ? 

Oh ! where shall weeping want repair, 

To ask for charity ? 

Too late in life for me to ask, 

% 

And shame prevents the deed,' 

And tardy, tardy are the times 
To succour, siiould I •need. 

But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known : 

She still reliev’d, nor sought my praise, 
Contented with lier own. 

But cv’ry day her name I'll bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song, 

I’ll i^raisc her while ni^" life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.’ 


SONG. BV A WOMAN. 

Each day, each hour, her name I’ll bless- 
My morning and my evening song ; 

And wlien in death my vows shall cease. 

My children shall the note prolong. 

M.\N SPEAKER. 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 
Scarr’d, mangled, maim’d in every part, 
Lopp’d of his limbs in many a gallant fight, 
In nought entire — excex)t his heart. 
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Mute for a while, p,nd sullenly distress’d, 

At last the impetuous sorrow fir’d his breast. 

‘ Wild is the whirlwind rolling 
O’er Afric’s sandy plain, 

And wild the tempest howling 
Along the billow’d main : 

Rut every danger felt before — 

The raging deep, the wliirlwind’s roar — 
Less dreadful struck me wftli dismay. 
Than what I fetd this fatal day. 

Oh, let 111(5 fly a land that spurns the brave, 
Osw(5go’s dn^ary shores shall be my grave; 

I’ll .s(5ek that less inhospitable coast, 

And lay my body where my limbs ^were lost.’ 

SONO. BY A MAN. — BASSO. — SPIRIJOSO. 

Old Edward’s sous, unknowii to yield, 

Shall cnjwd from Cre(5y’s laurell’d field, 

'Po do thy memory right ; 

For thine and Britain’s wrongs they feel. 
Again th(\y snatch the gleamy steel, 

.And wish the avenging fight. 

WOMAN SFEAKEB. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 
Next appear’d a lovely maid, 

Affliction o’er each feature reigning, 
Kindly came in beauty’s aid ; 

I'A’ery grace that grief dispenses, 

Bvery glance that warms the soul. 

In sweet succession charmed the senses. 
While pity harmonized the whole. 



THRENODIA i^UGUSTALIS 83 

‘The garland of beauty’ — ^’tis|thua she would say — 

‘ No more shall my crook or my temples adorn, 

I’ll not wear a garland — Augusta ’s away, 

0 * 

I’ll not wear a garland until she return ; 

But alas ! that return I never shall see, i o.| 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim. 
There promised a lover to come — but, 0 me ! 

’Twas death, — ’twas the death of my mistress that 
eame. 

But ever, for ever, her image Jliall last, 

I’ll strip all the spring of its earliest bloom ; J09 
On her grave shall the*cowslip and primrose be east, 
And the new- 1 )lossomed thorn shall white^n lier 
tomb.’ 

SONG. BY A WOMAN. — PASTOHALE. 

• 

With garlands of ’beauty the queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn ; 
For wlio’d wear a garland when sh(5 is away, 

When she is remov’d, and shall never return. 115 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be plac’d, 
We’ll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom, 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast.. 
And the new-blossom’d thorn shall whiten her tomb. 

CHOniJS. — ALTRO MODO. 

On the grave of Augusta this garland be plac’d, 120 
We’ll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom, 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose bo cast, 
And the tears of her country sliall water her tomb. 
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% 

SONG 

moyL * SHE STOOPS CONQUER ' 

Let school-masters puzzle their brain, 

With grammar, and nonsense, and learning ; 

Good liquor, 1 stoutly maintain, 

(Uves gmiLs a better discerning. 

Let tliem brag of their heathenish gods, 5 

Tlicir Letlies, tfeeir Styxes, and Stygians : 

TluMr Quis, and their Quaes, and their Quods, 
They're all but a parcel, of Pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddie, toroll. 

W’hen Methodist ])reaehers come down 

A-preaohing tl)at drinking is sinful, lo 

ril wagt‘r tlie rasiwls a crown 

Tliey always preach best with a skinful. 

But wlien 3'ou come down with your pence, 
l<'or a slice of their scurvy religion. 

I’ll leave it to all men of .sense, 15 

But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

Then come, put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever ; 

Our hearts and our liquors are stout ; 

Here 's the Three^ Jolly Pigeons for ever. 20 

Let some cry up woodcock or hare. 

Your bustards, your ducks, and your w'idgeons ; 

But of all the birds in the air, 

Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

Toroddie, toroddle, toroll. 



EPILOGUE TO ‘SHE STOOPS TO QONQUER’ 

Well, having stoop’d to conquer with success, 

And gain’d a husband without aid from dress, 

Still, as a Bar-maid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquer’d liim, to conquer you : 

And let me say, Tor all your resolution, 5 

That pretty Bar-maids have doiki execution. 

Our life is all a play, compos’d to please, 

‘ We have our exits and our entrances.’ 

The P’irst Act sliows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of ev’ry thing afraid; lo 
Blushes when hir’d, and, with unrnoanijig action, 

‘ I hopes as how to give you satisfaction.’ 

Her Second Act dispLays a livelier scene — 

Th’ unblushing Bar-maid of a country inn. 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 15 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, * 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On ’Sciuires and Cits she there displays her arts. 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ hearts : jo 

And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

Even Cornmon-Councilmen forget to eat. 

The Fourth Act shows her wedded to tlie ’Squire, 
And Madam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at Operas cries caro, .'5 

And quits her Nancy Dawson^ for Che /aro, 

Boats upon dancing, and in all her pride. 

Swims rouncj the robm, the Heinel of Cheapside ; 








Ogles and leers with artifioial ski!!, ' ’ ^ < 

’Till having lost in age the power to km, 

She sits gU night at cards, ogles at spadi^tf^" 
Such, throi:^h our lives, the eventftd historyM^ 


The Fifth and Last Act still remains fotr me. 


The Bar>maid now for your protection prays^ 
Turns Female Barrister, and pleads for Bayes* 




i‘"KTKAn’ or 
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RETALIATION 

POEM 

• ^ ojidit when Scaxron his companions invited, 

guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
bur laiodlord supplies us with beef, and with fish. 
Let eaoh guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 
Our Dean shall be venison, just fresji from the plains ; 5 
Our Burke shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains ; 
Our Will shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten their savour : 
Our Cumberland’s sweet-bread its place sliall obtain, 
And Douglas ie pudding, substantial and plain : 10 

Our Garrick ’s a salad : for in him we see 
QO, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the diimer, full certain 1 am. 

That Ridge is anehovy, and Reynolds is Iamb ; 
lliat Hickey’s a capon, and by the same rule, 15 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Here, waiter ! more wine, let me sit while I’m able. 
Till all my companions sink under the table; 20 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 

Let me ponder, and teU what I think of the dead. 

Here lies (ke good Dean, re-united to earth. 

Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 
mirth: 

If he had any faults^ he has left us in doubt, 2 ^ 
At least, in %ix wteks, I could not find ’em out ; 
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Yet some have declacM, and it can’t be denied ’em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 

Here lies bur good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 30 
Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tomnr^ Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 35 
And thought of convincing^ while they thought of 
dining ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud f6r a wit : 

For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 40 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemploy’d, or in place, Sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor, 

^ Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was in’t ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forc’d him along, 45 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home ; 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults w’ere his own. 50 

Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb ; 
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Now wrangling and grumbling tc$ keep up tlie ball, 55 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wish’d him fulllen times a day at Old Nick ; 
But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wish’d to have Dick back again. 60 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they arc. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 65 
And comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy /lueen he has dizen’d her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 70 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portraits, are pleas’d with their own. 

Say, where has our poet tliis malady caught 
Or, wherefore his chfiracters thus without fault I 
Say, was it that vainly directing liis view 75 

To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He^grew lazy at last, and drew from himself ? 

Here Douglas retires, from his toils to relax. 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : So 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines : 
When Satire and Censure encircl’d his throne, 

I fear’d for yojir safety, I fear’d for my own ; 
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But now lie is gone,^and we want a detector, 85 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style, 

Our Townshend make speochesT and I shall compile ; 
New Lauder s and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No eoiintrynian living their tricks to discover; 90 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 
dark. 


Hero lies David Garrick, closer i be me, who can, 

An abridgment of all that was jileasant in man ; 

As an actor, confess’d without rival tp shine : 95 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 

Yet, with talents like these, and an exceltent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 100 
^On the stage lie was natural, simple, affecting; 

’Twas only that when he w’as off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day. 

Though seeun* of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 105 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick. 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew wdien he pleas’d he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came. 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame; no 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Wlio pepper’d the higliest was ‘surelst tp please. 



But let us be candid, and speaks out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 115 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 
gave ! 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you rais’d, 
While he was be-Roscius’d, and yon were be-prais’d ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel,* and mix witli the skies: 120 

Those poets, who owe their best fArae to his skill, 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will. 

Old Shakespeare, receive liiio, with praise and with love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good nature: 126 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 

I ans\ter, no, no, for he always was wiser : 130 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 

His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that : 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah no ! 134 

Then what was his failing? come, tell it, and, burn ye ! 
He was, could he help it ? — special attorney. 


Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind. 
He has not left a better or wiser behind : 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners ^ere (gentle, complying, and bland ; 140 
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Still born to improve%us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judg’d without skilJ he was still hard of 
hearing : 

W'lien tliey talk’d of their Raj>haels, Correggios, and 
stuff, 145 

Ho shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 


POSTSCRIPT 

After the Fourth Pklition of this Poem was printed, the 
PubJisher received an Kpitaph on jSir. Whitefoord, from 
a fri(‘nd of the late Doctor Goldsmith, inclosed in a letter, 
of which the following is an abstract : — 

‘ I have in iny possession a sheet of paper, containing 
near foity lines in the Doctor’s owh hand- writing : there 
are many scattered, broken v('rses, on Sir Jos. Reynolds, 
Counsellor Ridge, Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Whitefoord. 
The Epitaph on the last -mentioned gentleman is the only 
*one that is finished, and therefore I have copied it, that 
you may add it to the next edition. It is a striking proof 
of Doctor Goldsmith’s good-nature. I saw this sheet of 
Y)aper in the Doctor’s room, five or six days before he died; 
and, as I had got all the other Epitaphs, I asked him if 
I might take it. “ In truth you may^ my Boy,''^ (repfied 
he,) “ for it will ho of no use to me where 1 am going.^^ ’ 

Hkre Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can. 

Though he merrily liv’d, he is now a grave man ; 

Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 

Who relish’d a joke, and rejoicid in a pun; 150 
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Whose temper was generous, opon, sincere ; 

A stranger to flatt’ry, a stranger to fear ; 

Who scatter’d around wit and humour at will ; 

Whose daily hons moi^^alf a column might fill ; 

A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 155 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was lie. 

What pity, alas ! that so lib’ral a mind 
Should so long be to news-paper essays confin’d ; 

Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 

Yet content ‘ if the table he set on a roar ’ ; 160 

Whose talents to fill any station w^ere fit, 

Yet happy if Woodfall confess’d him a wit. 

Ye news-paper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes ; 

Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 165 

Still follow your maij^ter, and visit his tomb : 

To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine, 

And copious libations bestow on his shrine : 

Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readingsj Ship-news , and Mistakes of the Press. . 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 171 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit : 
This debt to thy mem’ry I cannot refuse, 

‘ Thou best humour’d man with the worst humour’d 
muse.* 
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INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN ffUNG IN ‘SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER ’ 

Ah, me ! when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty ; but fail to relieve me : 

He, fond youth, that could carry me, 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

Hut I will rally, and combat the miner : 5 

Not a look, not a smile^ shall my passion discover : 
She that gives all to the false toe pursuing her, 
Makes but a penitent, loses a lover> 


TRANSLATION 

Chaste are their instincts, faithful is their fire, 

No foreign beauty tempts to false desire ; 

The snow-white vesture, and the glittering crown. 
The simple plumage, or the glossy down 
Prompt not their loves : — the patriot bird pursues 5 
His well acquainted tints, and kindred hues. 

Hence through their tribes no mix’d polluted fiame, 
No monster-breed to mark the groves with shaiho; 
But the chaste blackbird, to its partner true, 

Thinks black alone is beauty’s favourite hue. 10 
The nightingale, with mutual passion blest. 

Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the nest; 
While the dark owl to court its partner flies, 

And owns its offspring in thoir yellow eyes. * ' 



THE HAUI^CH OF VENISON 

A POETICAL EPISILE 10 LORD CL\RE 

Thanks, my Lord, for jom venison, foi finoi oi fatiei 
Never rang’d in a forest, oi smok’d m a jilattei , 
The haunch was a picture foi iiairiteib to study, 

The fat was so white, and the leiy was so iudd\ 
Though my stomach was sharp 1 could scaice help 
regretting 

To spoil such a delicate putuie eating, 

I had thoughts, in my chambers to place it in \ iev\ , 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of vutu , 

As m some lush house's, wheie things are so so. 
One gammon of baeo|i hangs up foi a show 
But for eating a la^hei of what they take piide in. 
They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried m. 
But hold — let me pause — Don’t I heai you jironounce 
This tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ^ 

Well, suppose it a bounce — suie a poet may try, 

By a bounce now and then, to get couiage to fly. 

But, my Lord, it ’s no bounce I protest in my turn. 
It ’5 a truth — and your Lordship may ask Mr Byi ne 
To go on with my tale — as I gaz’d on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that wa^ trusty and staunch, 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undress’d. 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he lik’d best 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose , 
*Twas a neck and a breast — that might ri\ al M — r — ’s 
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But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 25 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the 
when. 

There’s H — d, and C — y, and^H— rth, and H — ff, 

I think they love venison — I know they love beef ; 
There ’s my countryman H — gg — ns — Oh ! let him 
alone, 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 30 

But hang it — to poets wlio seldoifi can eat, 

Your very good mutton ’s a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt. 

It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 35 

An acquaintance, a friend as he call’d himself, enter’d ; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smil’d as he look’d at the venison and me. 

* What have we got here ? — Why, 'this is good eating ! 
Youi’ own, I suppose — or is it in waiting ? ’ 40 

‘ Wliy, whose should it be ? ’ cried I with a flounce, 

‘ I get these things often ; ’ — but that was a bounce : 

* ‘ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleas’d to be kind — but I hate ostentation.* 

‘ If tliat be the case, then,’ cried he, very gay, 45 
" I’m glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 

No words — I insist on’t — ^precisely at three : 

We’ll have Johnson, and Burke; all the wits will be 
there ; 

My acquaintance is slight, or Fd ask my Lord dare^ 30 
And now that I think on’t, as I am a sinner ! 

We wanted this venison to make out (>he dinner. 





.. What 0 $kf yo<i^- 4 r?ipaafcy ? it shall, and it must, 
A&d:my wife, litde Kitty, is famous for crust. 

£[ere, porter ! — this venison with me to MUe-end ; 5^ 

No stirring — I beg— my dear friend — my dear friend ! 
Thus snatching his hat, he brush’d off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables follow’d beliind. 


Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 

* And nobody with me at sea but myself ’ ; 60 

Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty. 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a go<xl venison pasty, 
Were things that I never ^islik’d in my life. 

Though clogg’d with%, coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 

So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 65 
I drove to his door in my own hackney coach. 


When come to the p)ace where we all were to dine, 

(A chair-lumber’d closet just twelve feet by nine :) 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb, 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 70 
‘ For I knew it,’ he cried, ‘ both eternally fail. 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with Thrale ; 
But no matter. I’ll warrant we’ll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as heaity. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 75 

Theyt^’re] both of them merry and authors like you ; 

one writes the JSnarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge* 
thus he describ’d them by trade, and by name, 
Thoy enter’d, and dinner was serv’d as they came. 8> 


, At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen. 
At* the bottom yas trip% in a swinging tureen ; 
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At the sides there was spinach and pudding tnade hot ; 

In the middle a place where the pasty — was not. 
Now, my Iprd, as for tripe, it’s my utter aversion, 85 
And your bacon I hate like a* Turk or a Persian; 

So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round. 

But what vex’d me most was that d — ’d Scottish rogue, 
With his long-winded speeches, his smiles and his 
brogue ; 90 

And, ‘ Madam,’ qucffch he, ‘ may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on; 

Pray a slice of your liver, ^though may I be curs’d. 
But I’ve cat of your tripe till I’m ready to burst.* 

‘ The tripe,’ quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 95 
* I could dine on this tripe seven days in the week : 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small; 

But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at 
all.’ 

‘ O — Oh ! ’ quoth my friend, ‘ he’ll come on in a trice, 

^ He ’s keeping a corner for something that’s nice : 100 
There ’s a pasty ’ — ‘ A pasty ! ’ repeated the Jew, 

‘ I don’t care if I keep a corner for ’t too.’ 

‘ What the de’il, mon, a pasty ! ’ re-echoed the Scot, 

‘ Though splitting. I’ll still keep a corner for thot.* 

‘ We’ll all keep a corner,’ the lady cried out ; 105 

‘ We’ll all keep a corner,’ was echoed about. 

Wliile thus we resolv’d, and the pasty delay’d, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter’d the maid ; 

A visage so sad, and so pale with affright, 

Wak’d Priam* in drawing his curtains by night. xxg 
But we quickly found out, for who could mistake her ? 
That she came with some terrible news frgm the baker : 
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And 8tf' it fell out, for* that Diligent sloven 
TTflii ^iit out the pasty on shutting his oven 
dad Philomel thus— but let similes drop— 115 

And now that I think on’t, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good Lord, it ’s but labour misplac’d 
To send such good verses to one of your taste ; 
You’ve got an odd something — a kind of discerning — 

A relish — a taste — sicken’d over by learning ; 120 

At least, it’s yoiir temper, as very well known. 

That you think very slightly of all*that ’s your own : 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 

You may make a lyistake^ and think slightly of this. 



EPITAPH ON THOMAS PARNELL 

* • 

This tomb, inscrib’d to gentle Pamell’s name, 

May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetly-moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure’s flowery way ! 
Celestial themes confess’d his tuneful aid ; 5 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needless to him the tribute we bestow — 

The transitory breath of fame below : 

More lasting rapture from Ins wouks shall rise. 

While converts thank their poet in the skies. xo 


THE CLOWN’S ^EPLY 

John Trott was desired by two witty peers 
To tell them tlie reason why asses liad ears ? 

‘ An’t please you,’ quoth John, * I’m not given to letters, 
Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 
Howe’er, from this time 1 shall ne’er see your graces, 5 
As I hope to be saved ! without thinking on asses.’ 


EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON 

Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world, — 

I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 



EPILOGUE FOR MR LEE LEWES 


• If OLD ! Prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsense ; 

' Pd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 

Ify pride forbids it ever should be said, 

My beds eclips’d the honours of my head ; 

That I found humour in a piebald vest, 5 

Or ever thought that jumping wa% a jest. 

{Takes off his mask.) 

Whence, and what ^rt th8u, visionary birth ? 

Nature disowns, and reason scorns thy mirth, 

In thy black expect every passion sleeps. 

The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. lo 
How hast thou fill’d ^the scene with all thy brood, 

. Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursu’d ! 

Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 

-|Vhose only plot it is to break our noses ; 

Whilst from below the trap-door Demons rise, 

And from above the dangling deities ; 
iVnd shall I mix in this unhallow’d crew ? 

May rosined lightning blast mo, if I do ! 

.No — I will act, I’ll vindicate the stage : 

^lBh{i>kespeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 20 

jMf! off! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 

madd’ning monarch revels in my veins. 

Oh ! for a Richard’s voice to catch the theme : 

• Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! — soft — 

, ■ ’twas but a dream.’ • 

’twas but a dream, for now there ’s no retreating: 25 
cease Harlequin, ^ cease from eating. 
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I 

’Twas thus that Aesop’s stag, A creature btameless» 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless, 
Once on th^ margin of a fountain stood, 

And caviU’d at his image in the flood. 30 

‘ The deuce confound,* he cries, ‘ these drumstick 
shanks, 

They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 

TJiey’re ix^fectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ! 

Jhit for a head, yes, yes, 1 have a head. 

How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that brow' ! 35 
My hoi ns ! I’m told horns are the fashion now .’ 
Whilst thus he spoke, astonish’d, io his view, 

Near, and more near, tlie hounds and huntsmen drew, 

‘ Hoicks ! hark forward ! ’ came tliimd’ring from 
behind, 

He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wihd : 40 

He (piits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 

H(‘ starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze. 

At length his silly head, so priz’d before, 

Js taught his former folly to deplore ; 

Whilst liis strong limbs conspire to set him free, 45 
And at one bound he saves himself, — like me. 

(Taking a jump through the stage door.) 



EPILOGUE 


I^ITENDED TO HAVE B®EN SPOKEN FOR * SHE STOOPS 
TO CX)NQUER * 

Enter Mbs. Bulrley, who curtsies very low as beginning 
to speak. Then enter Miss Catley, who stands full 
before her, and curtsies to the audience. 

MRS. BULKLEY, 

Hold, Ma’am, your pardon. What’s your business 
here ? 

’ MISS CATLEY. 

The Epilogue. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

The Epilogue ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Sure you mistake, Ma’am. The Epilogue, I bring it. 

MISS CATLEY. 

Excuse me, Ma’am. The Author bid me sing it. 
Recitative. 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring, 5 
Suspend your conversation while 1 sing. 

MBS. BULKLEY. 

Why, sure the girl ’s beside herself : aa Epilogue of 
singing, 

A hopeful en{^ indeed to such a blest beginning. 





Brides, a singer in a comic set ! — 
Excuse me, Ma’am, I know the etiquette. 
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MISS CATLEY. 

What if ue leave it to the House ? 


MRS. BULKLBY. 

The House ! — ^Agreed. 

c 

MISS CATLEY. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BFLKLEY. 

• 

And she, whose party ’s largest, shall proceed. 

And first I hope, you'll readily agree 
I’ve all the critics and the wits for m6. 

They, I am sure, will answer my commands : 15 

Ye candid-judging few, hold up your hands. 

What ! no return ? I find too late, I fear, 

Tliat modern judges seldom enter here. 

MISS OATLEY. 

I'm for a different set. — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies ; — 20 

Recitative. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling,^ 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling : — 

Air — Cotillon. 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 

Strephor caught thy ravish’d eye; 

Pity take on your swain so clever, 

Who without your aid must die. ^ 



Yes, 1 shall *die, hu, hu, hu, hu ! 

Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ! 

{Da capo,) 


MRS. BULKLEY. 

^ Let all the old pay homage to your merit ; 

‘ Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 30 
Ye traveird tribe, ye macaroni train, 

Of French friseurs, and nosegays, justly vain, 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 
To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here, 
r^Iiend me your hands. — Ohi fatal news to tell: 35 

’ Their hands are only lent to the Heinel. 

MISS CATLEY. 

Ay, take your travellers, travellers indeed ! 

Give me my bonny Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 

. Where are the chiels ? Ah ! Ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 4a 

Air — A bonny young lad is my Jockey. 

I’ll sing to amuse you by night and by day, 

And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 

;^^iWh:en you with your bagpipes are ready to play, 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 45 

With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit, 
but of att your fortune one va Umte ; 

E 3 



Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 

‘ I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with y<m;\$o 
Ye barristei^, so fluent with grimace, 

‘ My Lord, — your Lordship misconceives the case ; * 
Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 

‘ I wish I’d been called in a little sooner:’ 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty; *5^ 
Come, end the contest here, and aid my party. 

* MISS CATLEY. 

A ir — Balljnamony. 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack. 

Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 

For sure I don’t wrong you, you seldom are slack. 
When the ladies an^ calling, to blush and hang back; 60 
For you’re always polite and attentive. 

Still to amuse us inventive, 

And death is your only preventive : 

, Your liands and your voices for me. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 6* 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken. 

What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 


Afirreed 


MRS. BULKLEY 


MISS CATLBY. 


Agreed. 

MRS. BITLKLBY. 

• 

,, And now with late repentance, 

tj^-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. ;o 

^Ciondemn the stubborn fool who can’t submit 
thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit. 

(Exeunt.) 




EPILOGUE 

INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN FOR ‘SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER' 

There is a place, so Ariosto sings, 

A treasury for lost and missing things ; 

Lost human wits have places there assign’d them, 
And they, who lose fheir senses, there may find them. 
But where ’s this place, this storehouse of the age ? 5 
The Moon, says he : — but t affirrr\ the Stage : 

At least in many things, I think, I see 
His lunar, and our mimic world agree.^ 

Both shine at niglit, for, but at Foote’s alone, 

VVe scarce exhibit till the sun goes down.' 10 

Both x)rone to change, no settled limits fix, 

And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 

But in this parallel my best pretence is, 

JThat mortals visit both to find their senses. 

To this strange s^iot, Rakes, Macaronies, Cits, 15 
Come thronging to collect their scatter’d wits. 

The gay coquette, who ogles all the day, 

Comes here at night, and goes a jjrudc away. 

Hither the affected city dame advancing, 

Who sighs for operas, and dotes on dancing, 20 

Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 

Quits the Ballet, and calls for Nancy Dawson. 

The Gamester too, whose wit’s all high or low, 

Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 

Comes here to saunter, having made his bets, 25 
Finds his lost senses out, and phy his <}ebts. 
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The Mohawk too — with angry phrases stored, 

Ad * D , Sir,* and ‘ Sir, I wear a sword ’ ; 

Here lesson’d for a while, and hence retreating. 
Goes out, affronts his man, and takes a beating. 30 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 

But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 

Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser 
Our Author’s the least likely to grow wiser; 

Has he not seen Tiow you your favour place, 35 
On sentimental Queens and Lords in lace ? 

Without a star, a coronet or garter, 

How can the pieqi) expeft or hope for quaiter ? 

No high life scenes, no sentiment : — tlie creature 
Still stoops apiong the low to copy natuie. 40 
Yes, he ’s far gone : — and yet some pity fix, 

The English laws forbid to punish lunatics. 




THE C ACTIVITY 

ORATORIO 



THE PERSONS. 

First Isbaelitish Prophet. 
Second Isbaelitish Prophet. 
Isbaelitish Woman. 

First Chaldean Priest. 

Second Chaldean Priest. 
Chaldean Woman. * 

Chords of Yodths and Virgins. 


Scene — The Banks of the River Euphrates, near 
Babylon. 



THE CAPTIVITY 


ACT I — Scene I. 

Isradttes on the Banks of the Euphrates. 

FIRST PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ye captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows^ Euphrates murmuring to the deep, 
Suspend awhile the task, the tear suspend, 

And turn to God, ^ your Father and your Friend. 
Insulted, cliain’d, and all the world a foe, 5 

Our God alone is all we boast below. 

FIRST prophet. 

AIR. 

Our God is all we boast below. 

To him we turn our eyes ; 

And every added weight of woe 

Shall make our homage risep lo 

SECOND prophet. 

And though no temple richly drest, 

Nor sacrifice is here; 

We’ll make his temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear. 

[The ^st stanza repeated by the Chorus. 




RECITATIVE. r 

That strain once more ; it ^ids remembrance rise. 
And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. i6 
Ye fields of Sharon, dress’d in fiow’ry pride, 

Ye plains where Jordan rolls its glassy tide, 

Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown’d. 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling pe];fume3 around, ao ^ 
These hills how sweet ! those plains how wond’rous 
fair, 

But sweeter still, when Heaven was with us there I 


AIR. 

O Memory, thou fond deceiver. 

Still importunate and vain ; 

To former joys recurring ever, as 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Hence, intruder, most distressing, 

Seek the happy and the free : 

The wretch who wants each other blessing, 
Ever wants a friend in thee. 50 


FIRST PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

Yet, why complain ? What, though by bonds confin’d, 
Should bonds repress the vigour of the mind ? 

Have we not cause for triumph when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol- worship free ? 

Are not this very mom those feasts begun, 35:' 
Where prostrate error hails the rising sun ? 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For superstitious rites and nlirth pri^ane ? 
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And should we moifrii ? should coward virtue fly, 
When impious folly rears her front on high ? 40 

4N0 ; rather let us triumph still the more, 

And as our fortune sinks, our wishes soar. 

AIR. 

The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 

The good man suffers but to gain, 45 

And every virtue springs ffom pain : 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy frsigrance while they grow ; 

But crush’d, or trodden to the ground, 

Diffuse 4iheir balmy sweets around. 50 

• SECOND PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

But hush, my sons, our tyrant lords are near; 

The sounds of barb’rous pleasure strike mine ear ; 
Triumphant music floats along the vale; • 

Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale ; 

The growing sound their swift approach declares; — 
Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 56 

• Enter Chaldean Priests attended. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

AIR. 

Come on, my companions, the triumph display; 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; • 

The sun calls us <mt on this festival day, 

^ And our^fmonarolL partakes in the joy. 60 
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SECOND PRIEST. 

Like the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies, 
Both similar blessings bestow ; 

The sun with his splendour illumines the skies. 

And our monarch enlivens below. 

A CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

AIR. 

f 

Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 65 

Love presents the*faircst treasure, 

Leave all other joys for me. 

c 

A CHALDEAN ATTENDANT. 

Or rather. Love’s delights despising. 

Haste to raptures ever rising : 

Wine shall bless the brave and free. * 70 

PIRST PRIEST. 

Wine and beauty thus inviting, 

Each to different joys exciting, 

, Whither shall my choice incline ? 

SECOND PRIEST. 

I’ll waste no longer thought in choosing; 

But, neitlier this nor that refusing, 75 

I’ll make them both together mine. 

RECITATIVE. 

But whence, when joy should brighten o’er the land, 
This sullen gloom in Judah’s captive band ? 

Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung ? 

Or why those, harps on yonder willows hung ? 80 

Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along, 

The day demands it ; sing us ^ion’s 8<^g. 
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t&B CAPHVITY 

Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir, 

For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre ? 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Bow’d down with chains, the scorn of all mankind, 
To want, to toil, and every ill consign’d, 86 

Is this a time to bid us raise the strain, 

Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain ? 

No, never ! May •this hand forget each art 
That speeds the power of music»to the heart, 90 
Ere I forget the land that gave me birth, 

Or join with sounds proSane its sacred mirth ! 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Insulting slaves ! if gentler methods fail, 

Tlie whips and angry tortures shall prevail. 

• [Exeunt Chaldeans 

FIRST PROPHET. 

Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer ; 
We fear the Lord, and know no other fear. 96^ 

CHORUS. 

Can whips or tortures hurt the mind 
On God’s supporting breast reclin’d ? 

Stand fast, and let our tyrants see 

That fortitude is victory. [Exeunt, 
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X l^jHf'Idljretulfal abow 
To VCHI^ below 
Than aqgr5r'fmonanih*6 raging. 

i 

vatAxixitm vroiius. 


RBCITATIVB. 

Ah, 'oe I whni/ angt^ terrore round us grow ; 35 

Sow shi^nhs mjr soul to meet the threaten’d blow I 
Th pin^hets, eAill’d in Heaven’s eternal truth, 
Forgive my sex’s fears, forgive my youth ! 

» H, shrinking thr]^, whejoT frowning power appears, 

1 wish for life, and yield me to my fears. 30 

Let ns one hour, one Irttle hour obey ; 
To^morrow’s^tears may wash our stains away. 

AIB. 

To the last moment of his breath 
On hope the wretch relies ; 

And e’en the pang preceding death 35 

Kds expectation rise. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light. 

Adorns and cheers our way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night. 

Hmita a brighter ray. 40, 

SBOOND pnixsT. 


KECrrATIVIl. 


'Wh^ this'dela^ t at length for joy prepare; 

A yemir l^j!m, and see complionpe there. 
jp)p» oUr and 1^ theVarhl^ rapture rise, 

the noblest theme supplied. 
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LYRICAL AND. MISCELLANEOUS 


Begin, ye captive bands, and •strike the lyre, 45 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 

CHALDEAN WOVIAN. 

AIR. 

See the ruddy morning smiling, 

Hear the grove to bliss beguiling ; 

Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 

Streams along the valley straying. 50 

FIRST PRIEST. 

While these a constaift revel ^ keep. 

Shall Reason only teach to weep ? 

Hence, intruder ! we’ll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

SECOND PRIEST? 

Every moment, as it flows, 

Some xieculiar pleasure owes ; 

Then let us, providently wise. 

Seize the debtor as it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The pleasures that we lose to-day ; 

To-morrow’s most unbounded store 
Can but pay its proper score. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

RECITATIVE. 

But hush ! see, foremost of the captive choir, 

Tlie master-prophet grasps his full-ton’d lyre. 

Mark wdiere lie sits, with executing art, 65 

Feels for each tone, and speeds it to tlie heart ; 


55 
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See how prophetic ritpture fills his form, 

Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ; 

And now his voice, .accordant to the stpng, 
Prepares our monarclfs victories to sing. 70 

FIRST TROPHET. 

AIR. 

From north, from south, from east, from west, 
Conspiring nations come ; 

Tremble, thou vice-polluted bi^ast ; 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gartliers all around, 75 

On Babylon it lies ; 

Down with.her ! down — down to the ground ; 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Down with lier, Lord, to lick the dust. 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 80 

Serve her as she hath served the just ! 

’Tis fixed — it shall be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

RECITATIVE. 

IJo more ! when slaves thus insolent presume, 

The king himself shall judge, and fix their doom. 
Unthinking wretches ! have not you, and all, 85 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah’s fall ? 

To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 

See where dethron’d your captive monarch lies. 
Depriv’d of sight and rankling in his chain ; 89 

See where h^ mourtf^ his friends and children slain. 
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Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confin'd. 

Arise, all potent ruler, rise, 

And vindicate thy people’s cause ; 

Till every tongue in every land 95 

Shall offer up unfeign’d ajiplause. 

• \_Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

Scene as before, 

FIRST ruiESif. 

RECITATIVE. 

Yes, my companions. Heaven’s decrees are past, 
And our fix’d empire shall for ever last ; 

In vain the maddening prophet threatens woe, 

In vain rebellion aims her secret blow ; 

Still shall our fame and growing x^ower be spread, 
And still our vengeance crush the traitor’s head. 6 

AIR. 

Coeval with man 
Our empire began, 

And never shall fail 

- Till ruin shakes all ; 10 

When ruin shakes all, 

Then shall Babylon fall.^. 
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FIRST PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

^Tis thus that pride tiiumphant rears the head, 

A little while, and all their power is fled ; 

But ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive train, 1 5 
That this way slowly bend along the plain ? 

And now, methinks, to yonder bank they bear 
A palled corse, and rest the body tliere. 

Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah’s royal race : 20 

Our monarch falls, and d/dw our fears are o’er, 
Unhappy Zedckiafi is no more ! 

. AIR. 

Ye wretches who, by fortune’s hate, 

In want and* sorrow groan; 

Come ponder his severer fate, 25 

And learn to bless your own. 

You vain, whom youth and pleasure guide, 
Awhile the bliss suspend ; 

Like yours, his life began in pride, 

Like his, your lives shall end. 30 

SECOND PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow w^^rn, 

His squalid limbs with pond’rous fetters torn ; 

Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare, 
Those ill-becoming rags — that matted -hair ! 

And shall not Heaven for this its terrors show, 35 
Grasp the r*^ bolt, find lay the guilty low i 
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How long, how long, Almighty God of all, 

Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 

ISRAELITISH WOMAN. 

AIR. 

As panting flies the hunted hind. 

Where brooks refreshing stray ; . 40 

And rivers through the vaWey wind, 

That stop^ the hunter’s way : 

Tims we, O liord, alike distrest, 

For streams of rncrcy long ; 

TIiosc streams which cheer the sore opprest, 
And ovcrwhclin the strong. 46 

FIRST I'ROPIIET. 

RECITATIVE. 

But, whence tliat shout ? Good heavens ! amazement 
all ! 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 

See where an army covers all the ground, 

Saps the strong wall, and pours destruction round ; 
The ruin smokes, destruction pours along ; 51 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

The foe prevails, the lofty walls recline — 

O God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 

CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 

Down with them, Lord, to lick the dust; 

Thy vengeance be begun : 

Serve them as they have serv’d the just, 
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J FIRST PRIEST. 

" RECITATIVE. ^ 

411, all is lost. The Syrian army fails, 

Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails, 60 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along ; 

How low the proud, how feeble are the strong ! 
Save us, O Lord to thee, though late, wo pray, 
And give repentance but an hour’s delay. 

FIRST AND SECOND PRIEST. 

0 

» 

AIR. 

Thrice happy, who in happy hour 65 

To Heaven their i>raise bestow, 

And own his all-consuming power 
Before they feel the blow ! 

FIRST PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

Now, now ’s our time ! ye wretches bold and blind. 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind, 70 
Too late you seek that power unsought before. 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom, are no more. 

AIR. 

^ O Lucifer, thou son of morn. 

Alike of Heaven and man the foe ; 

Heaven, men, and all, . 75 

Now press thy fall. 

And sink thee Ipwest of the low. 
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FIRST PROPHET. 

O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 

Thy fall more dreadful‘s from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn So 

To wilds shall turn, 

Where toads sliall pant, and vultures prey. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

RECITATIVE. 

Such be her fate. But listen ! from afar 
Tlie clarion’s note proclaims the finish’d war ! 

C<yrus, our great lestorer, is at hand, 85 

And this way leads his formidable band. 

Give, give your songs of Sion to the wind, 

And hail the benefactor of mankind : 

He comes pursuant to divine decree, 

To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 90 

CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 

Rise to transports past expressing, 

Sweeter from remembered woes ; 

Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing, 

Comes to give the world repose. 

CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 

Cyrus comes, the world redressing, 95 

Lova and pleasure in his train ; 

C^omes to heighten every blessing. 

Comes to soften every ^ pain. 
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SEMI-CHORUS. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 

Skilled in evor^ peaceful art ; * loo 

Who from bonds our limbs unchaining, 

Only binds the willing heart. 

THE LAST CHORUS. 

But chief to The^ our God, defender, friend, 

Let praise be given to all eternity ; 

0 Thou, without beginning, witltout end, 105 

Let us, and all, begin and end, in Thee ! 

» 



VERSES IN REPLY TO AN INVITATION TO 
DINNER AT DR. BAKER’S 


‘ This is a poem ! This is a copy of verses ! * 

Your mandate I got, 

You may all go to pot ; 

Had your senses been Vight, 

You’d Have sent before night ; 

As I hope to be saved, 5 

I pub off being^shaved ^ 

For I could not make bold, 

While tlie matter was cold, 

To meddle in suds. 

Or to put on my duds ; o ' lo 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 

And Baker and his bit. 

And Kauffmann beside, 

And the Jessaray Bride, 

AVith the rest of tlie crew, 15 

The Reynoldses two. 

Little Comedy’s face, 

And the Captain in lace, 

(By-the-bye you may tell him, 

I liave something to sell him ; 20 

Of use I insist. 

When he comes to enlist. 

Your worsliips must know 
That a few days ago, 

An order went out, 25 

For the foot guards go stout 
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REPLY Aiir INiVITATION 

To wear tails in high taste, 

Twelve inches at least : 

Now I’ve got him a scale 
To measure each tail, 30 

To lengthen a short tail, 

And a long one to curtail.) — 

Yet how can I when vext, 

Thus stray from my text ? 

Tell each other to rue 35 

Your Devonshire crew, • 

For sending so late 
To one of my state. 

But ’tis Reynolds’s way 

From wisdom to stray, 40 

And Angelica’s whim 

To be frolick like him, 

But, alas ! your good worships, how could they be wiser. 
When both have been spoil’d in to-day’s Advertiser \ 

Oliver Goldsmith, 


aOLDglilTB • 
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LETTER IN PROSE AND VERSE TO 
MRS. BUNBURY 

Madam, 

I read your letter with all that allowance which 
critical candour could require, but ffter all find so much 
to obje(it to, and so much to raise my indignation, that I 
cannot ht3lp giving it a serious answer. 

I am not so ignorant, Madam, as not to see there are 
many sarcasms contained in it, 'and solecisms also. 
(Soh'cism is a word that comes from the town of Soleis in 
Attica, among the Greeks, built by Solon, and applied as 
we use the word Kidderminster for curtains, from a town 
also of that name ; — but this is« learning you. have no i, 
taste for !) — I say, Madam, there are sarcasms in it, and 
solecisms also. But not to seem an ill-natured critic,. 
I’ll take leave to quote your own words, and give you 
my remarks upon them as they occur. You begin as 
follows : — 

‘I hope, my goo(J Doctor, you soon will be here, 

And your spring-velvet coat very smart will appear. 

To open our ball the first day of the year.* 

Pray, Madam, where did you ever find the epjthet 
‘ good,’ applied to the title of Doctor ? Had you called 
me ‘ learnpd Doctor,’ or ‘ grave Doctor,’ or ‘ noble Doctor,’ * : 
it might be allowable, because they belong to the prb- 
fession. But, not to cavil at trifles, you talk of my 
‘ spring-velvet coat,’ and advise me to wear it the first 
day in the year, — that is, in the middle of winter!— a 
spring-velvet in the middle of winter ! ! That would be, . 



a solecism indeed ! and yet, to increase the inconsistence, 
in another part of your letter you call me a beau. Now, 
on one side or other, you must be wrong# If I am a 
beau, I can never think of wearing a spring-velvet in 
winter; and if I am not a beau, why then, that ex- 
plains itself. But let me go on to your two next strange 
lines : — 

‘And bring with a wig, that is modish and gay. 

To dance with the girls that are makers of hay.’ 

The absurdity of making liay at Christmas, you your- 
self seem sensible of ; you igay your sister will laugh ; 
and so indeed she w5l may ! The Latins have an expr(\s- 
sion for a contemptuous sort of laughter, ‘ Naso contem- 
ncre adunco ’ ; •that is, to laiigli with a crooked nose. 
She may laugli at y^ou in the manner of the ancients 
if she tliinks fit. B\xt now I come to the most extra- 
ordinary of all extraordinary propositions, which is, 
^to take your and your sisters advice in playing at loo. 
The presumption of the offer raises my indignation 
beyond the bounds of prose ; it inspires me at once with 
verse and resentment. I take advice ! and from wliom ? 
You shall hear. 


Fir^ let me suppose, what may shortly be true, 

The company set, and the word to bo. Loo ; 

All smirking, and pleasant, and big with ad^^nture, 
And ogling the stake which is fix’d in the centre. 
Bound and round go the cards, while I inwardly damn 5 
At never once finding a visit from Pam.* 

I Iky down my stake, apparently cool, 

While the harpj^es about me all pocket the pool. 
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I fret in my gizzard, yet, cautious and sly, 

I wish all my friends may be bolder than I : ia 

Yet still they sit snug, not a creature will aim 
By losing their money to ven^/ure at fame. 

’Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 

’Tis in vain tliat I flatter the brave and the bold : 

All play their own way, and they think me an ass, — 15 

‘ What does Mrs. Bunbury ? * ‘I, Sir ? I pass.’ 

‘ Pray what does Miss Horneck 1 take courage, come 

do,’— 

‘ Who, I ? let me sec. Sir, why I must pass too.’ 

Mr. Bunbury frets, and I fret like* the devil. 

To see them so cowardly, lucky, and civil. 20 

Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on. 

Till made by my losses as bold as a lion, 

I venture at all, — while my avarice regards 
Tlie whole pool as my own — ‘Come, give me five 
cards.’ 

‘Well done!’ cry the ladies; ‘Ah, Doctor, that’s 
good! 25 

The j)ool ’s very rich — ah ! tlie Doctor is loo’d ! ’ 

Tlius foil’d ill my courage, on all sides perplex’d, 

1 ask for advice from the lady that ’s next : 

‘ Pray, Ma’am, be so good as to give your advice ; 
Don’ t you think the best way is to venture for ’ t twice? ’ 30 
‘ I advise,’ cries the lady, ‘ to try it, I own. — 

Ah ! the -Doctor is loo’d ! Come, Doctor, put down.’ 
Thus, playing, and playing, I still grow more eager, 
And so bold, and so bold, I’m at last a bold beggar. 
Now, ladies, I ask, if law-matters you’re skill’d in, 35 
W^hether crimes such as yours should not come before 
Fielding ? • ^ 
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For giving advice that» is not worth a straw, 

May well be call’d picking of pockets in law ; 

And picking of pockets, with which I no\y charge ye. 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth* Death without Clergy. 40 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought! 
By the gods, I’ll enjoy it; though ’tis but in thought ! 
Both are plac’d at the bar, with all proper decorum, 
With bunches of fennel, and nosegays bc^fore ’em ; 
Both cover their fatics with mobs and all that ; 45 

But the judge bids tliem, angrily, take off their hat. 
When uncover’d, a buzz of enquiry runs round, — 

‘ Pray what are theij crimes f ‘ They’ve been pilffning 

found.’ 

‘ But, pray, whom have they pilfer'd ? ’ — ‘ A Doctor, 
I hear.’ 

‘ What, yon solcmn-faccd, odd-looking man that staiids 
near ! ’ 50 

‘The same.’ — ‘What a pity! how does it surprise one ! 
Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on ! ’ 

Then their friends all come round me with cringing and 
leering, 

To melt me to pity, and soften my swenring. 

First Sir Charles advances with phrases well strung, 55 
‘Consider, dear Doctor, the girls are but young.’ 

‘ The younger the worse,’ I return him again, 

‘It shows that their habits are all dyed in grain.’ 

‘ But then they’re so handsome, one’s bosom iti grieves.’ 
‘What signifies handsome^ when people arc thieves ? ’ 60 
‘But where is your justice? their cases are hard.’ 

‘ What signifies justice ? I want the reward. 

There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds; 
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there’s the parish of St. Leonard^ Shoreditch, offers forty 
pounds ; there ’s the parish of Tyburn, from the Hog 4 n- 
the-Pound tj St. Giles’s watchhouse, offers forty pounds^ 
— 1 shall have all that if I con^ct them ! ’ — 

‘ But consider their case, — it may yet be j’^our own ! 
And see liow they kneel ! Is your heart made of stone ? ’ 
This moves:— so at last I agree to relent, 65 

Por ten jjounds in hand, and ten pounds to be spent, 

I challenge you all tg answer this : I tell you, you cannot. 
It cuts deep but now for the rest of the letter : and 
next. — but I want room— set I believe I shall battle the 
rest out at Barton some day next week. 

I don’t value you all ! 

0. a 




VIDALS GAME OF CHESS 

TRANSLATED 

Armies of box t#at sportively engage 
And mimic real battles in their jrage. 

Pleased I recount ; how, smit with glory’s charms, 
Two mighty Monarchs met in adverse arms, 

Sable and white ; assist me to explore, 5 

Ye Serial! Nymphs, what ne’er was sung before. 

No path api>ears : yet resolute I stray 
Where youth undaunted bids me force my way. 
O’er rocks and cliffs while I the task pursue. 

Guide me, ye Nymphs, with your unerring clue. la 
For you the rise of this diversion know. 

You first were pleased in Italy to show 

This studious sport ; from Scacchis was its name,. 

The pleasing record of your Sister’s fame. 

When Jove through Ethiopia’s parch’d extent 15 
To grace the nuptials of old Ocean went, 

Each god was there ; and mirth and joy around 
^o shores remote diffused their happy sound. 

Then when their hunger and their thirst no more 
Claim’d their attention, and the feast w^s o’er ; 20 

Ocean, with pastime to divert the thought, 
Commands a painted table to be brought. 

Sixty-four spaces fill the chequer’d square ; 

Bight in each rank eight equal limits share. 
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Alike their form, but differeat are their dyes, 25 
They fade alternate, and alternate rise, 

White after black ; such various stains as those 
The shelving backs of tortcfees disclose. 

Then to the gods that mute and wondering sate, 
You see (says he) the field prepared for fate. 30 
Here will the little armies please your sight, 

With adverse colours hurrying to the fight ; 

On which so oft, with silent swBet surprise, 

The Nymphs arid^ Nereids used to feast their eyes. 
And all the neiglibours of the hoary deep, 35 

When calm the sea, and* winds were lull’d asleep 
But sec, th(j mimic lieroes tread the board ; 

He said, and straightway from an urn he pour’d 
Tlie sculptured box, that neatly seena’d to ape 
The graceful figure of a human shape 40 

Equal the strength and number of each foe. 

Sixteen appear’d like jet, sixteen like snow. 

As thenr shape varies various is the name, 

Different their posts, nor is their strength the same. 
There might you sec two Kings with equal pride 45 
Gird on their arms, their Consorts by their side ; 
Here tlie Foot-warriors glowing after fame, 

There prancing Knights and dexterous Archers came 
And Elephants, that on their backs sustain 
Vast lowers of war, and fill and shake the plain. 50 
And now both hosts, preparing for the storm 
Of adverSe battle, their encampments form. 

In the fourth space, and on the farthest line, 
Directly o])ppsite the Monarchs shine ; 

The swarthy on white ground, on sable stands 55 
The silver King ; and thence they send commands. 



Nearesi) to these the. Queens exert their might ; 

One the left side, and t’other guards the right : 
Where each, by her respective armour known. 
Chooses the colour that is like her own? 6o 

Then the young Archers, two that snowy-whiU^ 
Bend the tough yew, and two as black as night ; 
(Greece call’d them Mars’s favourites heretofore, 
From their delight in war, and thirst of gore). 
These on each side the Monarch and his Queen 65 
Surround obedient ; next to these are seen 
The crested Knights in golden armour gay ; 

Their steeds by turns curvet, or snort or neigh. 

In either army on each distant wing 
Two mighty Elephants their castles bring, 70 

Bulwarks imfnense ! and then at last combine 
Eight of the Foot to form the second line. 

The vanguard to the King and Queen ; from far 
Prepared to open all tlie fate of war. 

So moved the boxen hosts, each double-lined, 75 
Their different colours floating in the wind : 

As if an army of the Gauls should go, 

With their white standards, o’er the Alpine snow 
To meet in rigid fight on scorching sands 
The sun-burnt Moors and Memnon’s swarthy 
bands. ao 

* Then Father Ocean thus ; you see them here, 
Celestial powers, what troops, what camps ai)pear. 
Learn now the sev’ral orders of the fraj^. 

For e’en these arms their stated laws obey. 

To lead the fight, the Kings from all their bands 
Choose whom they please to bear their great com- 
mands. sr> 

• F 3 
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Should a black hero first to l)attle go, 

Instant;^ a white one guards against the blow ; 

But only one at once can charge or shun the foe. 
Their gcn’ral purpose on one scheme is bent, 90 
So to besiege the King within the tent, 

That there remains no place by subtle flight 
From danger free ; and that decides the fight. 
Meanwlnle, howe’er, the sooner to destroy 
Th’ imperial Prince, remorseless ‘they employ 95 
Their swords in blood ; and whosoever dare 
Oppose their vengeance, in the ruin share. 

Fate thins ihciv camp ; «the parti-eoloured field 
Widens apace, as they o’ercome or yield, 

But the proud victor takes the captive’s post ; 100 

TJiere fronts the fury of th’ avenging host 
One single slio(;k : and (should he ward the blow), 
May then retire at pleasure from the foe. 

The Foot alone (so their harsh laws ordain) 

When they proceed can ne’er return again. 105 

But neither all rush on alike to prove 
Tlie terror of tlnur arms : tlie Foot must move 
Directly on, and but a single square ; 

Yet may these hero(*s, when they first prepare 
To mix in combat on the bloody mead, no 

Double their sally, and two steps proceed ; 

Put when they wound, their swords they subtly 
guide 

With ainT oblique, and slanting pierce his side. 

But the great Indian beasts, whose backs sustain 
Vast turrets arm’d, when on the redd’ning plain 115 
They join in all the terror of the fight. 

Forward or backward, to the left or right, 
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Run furious, and impatient of confine 
Scour through the field, and threat the farthest line. 
Yet must they ne’er obliquely aim their, blows ; ^ 

That only manner is Allow’d to those 121 

Whom Mars has favour’d most, who bend tlie stub- 
born bows. 

These glancing sidewards in a straight careei*, 

Yet each confin’d to their respective splua’i', 

Or white or blacl?, can send th’ unerring dart 125 
Wing’d with swift death to pierca tli rough ev’iy part. 
The fiery steed, regardless of the reins, 

Comes prancing gn ; but ^sullenly disdains 
The path direct, and boldly wheeling round, \ 

Leajjs o’er a double space at ev’ry bound : 130 1 

And shifts from white or black to did’ rent colour’d! 

ground. ^ / 

But the fierce Queen, whom dangers ne’er dismay, 
The strength and terror of the bloody day, 

In a straight line spreads her destruction widts 
To left or right, before, behind, aside. 135 

Yet may she never with a circling course 
Sweep to the battle like the fretful Horse ; 

But unconfin’d may at her pleasure stray. 

If neitJier friend nor foe block up the way ; 

]For to o’erleap a warrior, ’tis decreed 140 

Those only dare who curb the snorting steed. 

With greater caution and majestic state 

The warlike Monarchs in the scene of fate 

Direct their motions, since for these appear 

Zealous each hope, and anxious ev’ry fear. 145 

While the King ’s safe, with resolution stern 

They clasp yieir arms ; but should a sudden turn 
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Make him a captive, instantly^they yield, ^ ,, 

Resolved to share his fortune in the field. 

He moves slow ; with reverence profound 150 
His faithful troops encompass him around, 

And oft, to break some instant fatal scheme, 

Rusli to their fates, their sov’reign to redeem ; 

While lie, unanxious wliere to wound the foe. 

Need only shift and guard against a blow. 155 

But none, however, can presume t’ appear 
Within his reach, «!:)ut must his vengeance fear ; 

For he on ev’ry side his terror throws ; 

But wlien he clianges from his firs^; repose, 

Moves but one step, most awfully sedate, 160 

Or idly roving, or intent on fate. 

Tliese are tlie sev’ral and establish’d laws : 

Now see how each maintains hifj bloody cause. 

Here paused the god, but (since whene’er they wage 
War her(i on earth the gods themselves engage 165 
In mutual battle as they hate or love. 

And the most stubborn war is oft above), 

Almighty Jove commands the circling train 
Of gods from fav’ring either to abstain. 

And let the fight be silently survey’d ; 170 

And added solemn threats if disobey’d. 

Then call’d he Pheebus from among the Powers ^ 
And subtle Hermes, whom in softer hours 
Fair Maii^ bore : youth wanton’d in their face ; 

Both in life’s bloom, both shone with equal grace, 
Hermes as yet had never wing’d his feet ; 176 

As yet Apollo in his radiant seat 
Had never driv’n his chariot through the air, 

Known by his bow alone and golden h^ir. *'■ 
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-These Jove commission’d to attempt the fray, 180 
And rule the sportive military day ; 

;Bid them agree which party each maintains, 

And promised a rewafd that ’s worth their pains. 

The greater took their seats ; on either hand 
Respectful the less gods in order stand, 185 

But careful not to interrupt their play, 

By hinting when t’ advance or run away. 

Then they examine, who shall first proceed 
To try their courage, and their ^'^n^y lead. 

Chance gave it for the Wliite, tliat he should go j 90 
First with a braye defiaifce to the foe. 

Awhile he ponder’d which of all his train 
Should bear his first commission o’er the plain ; 

And then determined to begin tlie scene 

With him that stood before to guard the Queen. 195 

He took a double step : with instant care 

Does the black Monarch in his turn prepare 

The adverse champion, and with stern command 

Bid him repel the charge with equal hand. 

There front to front, the midst of all the field, 200 
With furious threats their shining arms they wield ; 
Yet vain the conflict, neither can prevail 
While in one path each other they assail. 

On ev’ry side to tlieir assistance fly 
Their fellow soldiers, and with strong supply 205 
Crowd to the battle, but no bloody stain 
Tinctures their armour ; sportive in the^plain 
Mars plays awhile, and in excursion slight 
Harmless they sally forth, or wait the.fight. 

But now the swarthy Foot, that first appear’d 210 
To front the foe, his pond’rous jav’lin rear’d 
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Leftward aslant, and a pale warrior slays. 

Spurns him aside, and boldly takes his place. 
Unhappy ^outh, his danger not to spy ! 

Instant he fell, and triumph’R but to die. 215 

At this the sable King with prudent care 
Removed his station from the middle square, 

And slow retiring to the farthest ground, 

There safely lurk’d, with troops entrench’d around. 
Then from each quarter to the war advance 220 

The furious Knighfs, and poise the trembling lance : 
Ry turns they riisli, by turns the victors yield. 

Heaps of dead Foot chok^ up the priinson’d field : 
They fall unable to retreat ; around ** 

The clang of arms and iron hoofs resound. 225 

But while young Phoebus pleased himself to view 
His furious Knight destroy the vulgar crew, 

Sly Hermes long’d t’ attempt with secret aim 
Some noble act of more exalted fame. 

For this, he inolfensive pass’d along 230 

Through ranlvs of Foot, and midst the trembling throng 
Sent his left Horse, that free without confine 
Rov'd o’er the plain, upon some great design 
Against the King himself. At length he stood, 

And having fix’d his station as he would, 235 

Threaten’d at once with instant fate the King 
And th’ Indian beast that guarded the right wing. 
Apollo sigh’d, and hast’ning to relieve 
The straiten’d Monarch, griev’d that he must leave 
His martial Elephant expos’d to fate, 240 

And view’d \^ith pitying eyes his dang’rous state. 
First in his thoughts however was his care 
To save his King, whom to the neighbouring square 
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On the right hand, he snatch’d with trembling flight ; 
At this with fury springs the sable Knight, 245 

Drew his keen sword, and rising to the blow, 

Sent the great Indian 4 )rute to shades below, 

O fatal loss ! for none except the Queen 
Spreads such a terror through the bloody scene. 

Yet shall you ne’er unpunish’d boast your prize, ' 
The Delian god with stern resentment cries ; 251 

And wedg'd him* round with Foot, and pour’d in 
fresh supplies. ^ 

Thus close besieg’d trembling he cast his eye 
Around the plaiij, but sa^ no slielter nigli, 

No way for flight ; for here the Queen oppos'd, 255 
The Foot in phalanx there the passage clos'd : 

At length he* fell ; yet not unplcas'd witli fate, 

Since victim to a Queen’s vindictive hate. 

With grief and fury burns tlie wliiten’d host, 

One of their Tow’rs thus irn maturely lost. 260 

As when a bull has in contention stern 
Lost his right horn, with double vengeance burn 
His thoughts for war, with blood he ’s cover’d o’er. 
And the woods echo to his dismal roar. 

So look’d the flaxen host, when angry fate 265 

O’erturn’d the Indian bulwark of their state. 

Fired at this great sucjcess, with double rage 
Apollo hurries on his troops t’ engage. 

For blood and havoc wild ; and, while he leads 
His troops thus careless, loses both his st8eds : 270 

For if some adverse warriors were o’crtlirown. 

He little thought what dangers threat^his own. 

But slyer Hermes with observant eyes 
March’d slowly cautious, and at distance spies 



What mo’^es must next succeed, wha;t dangers next 
arise. 275 

Often would he, the stately Queen to snare, \ . 

The slender Foot to front hef arms prepare, 

And to conceal his scheme he sighs and feigns 
Such a wrong step would frustrate all his pains. 

Just then an Archer, from the right-hand view, 280 
At the pale Queen his arrow boldly drew, 

Unseen by Phoebus, who, with stddious thought, 
From the left side^a vulgar hero brought. 

But tender Venus, with a pitying eye, 

Viewing the sad destructibn that nigh, . 285 
Wink’d upon PJioebus (for the Goddess sat 
By chance directly opposite) ; at that 
Roused in an instant, young Apollo threw 
His eyes around tlie field liis troops to view : 

Perceiv'd the danger, and with sudden fright 290 
Withdrew tlie Foot that he had sent to fight, 

And sav'd his trembling Queen by seasonable 
flight. 

But Maia’s son with shouts fill’d all the coast : 

The Queen, lie cried, the important Queen is lost. 
Phmbus, howe’er, resolving to m.aintain 295 

What he htui done, bespoke the heavenly train. 

What mighty harm, in sportive mimic flight, ^ 

Is it to set a little blunder right, 

When no preliminary rule debarr’d ? 

If you lieAceforward, Mercury, would guard 300 
Against such practice, let us make the law : 

And whoRoe’cir shall first to battle draw. 

Or white, or black, remorseless let him go 
At all events, and dare the angry foe. 
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\ fie said, and this epinion pleased around : 305 

Jove turn’d aside, and on his daughter frown’d, 

' Unmark’d by Hermes, who, with strange surprise, 
Fretted and foam’d, add roll’d his ferret eyes. 

And but with great reluctance could refrain 
From dashing at a blow all off the plain. 310 

Then he resolved to interweave deceits, — 

. To carry on the war by tricks and cheats. 

Instant he call’d an Archer from the throng, 

And bid him like the courser wh«el along : 

Bounding he springs, and threats the pallid Queen. 
The fraud, howew, was ^y Phoebus seen ; 316 

He smiled, and, turning to the Gods, he said : 
Though, Hermes, you are perfect in your trade, 

And you can trick and cheat to great surprise, ' 
These little sleights^ no more shall blind my eyes ; 
Correct them if you please, the more you thus dis- 
guise. 321 > 

The circle laugh’d aloud ; and Maia’s son 
(As if it had but by mistake been done) 

Recall’d his Archer, and v/ith motion due, 

Bid him advance, the combat to renew. 325 

But Phoebus watch’d him with a jealous eye, 

Fearing some trick was ever lurking nigh, 
ijpr he would oft, with sudden sly design, 

Send forth at once two combatants to join 

His warring troops, against the law of arms, 330 

Unless the wary foe was ever in alarms. * 

Now the white Archer with his utmost force 
Bent the tough bow against the sable Horse, 

And drove him from the Queen, where he had stood 
^ Hoping to gjut his vengeance with her blood. 335 
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Then the right Elepliant with •martial pride 
Roved here and there, and spread his terrors wide : 
Glittering in arms from far a courser came, 
Threaten’d at once the King*and Royal Dame ; 
Thought liimself safe when he the post had seized, 
And with tlie future spoils his fancy pleased. 341 
Fired at the danger a young Archer came, 

Rusli’d on the foe, and levell’d sure his aim ; 

(And thougli a Pawn liis sword in vengeance draws, 
Gladly he’d lose his life in glory’s cause). 345 

The whistling arrow to his bowels flew, 

And the shai]) steel his bfood i)rofusely drew ; 

Ho drops the nnns, he totters to the ground, 

And liis life issued murm’ring through the wound. 
Pierced by the Foot, this Aixdier bit the plain ; 

The Foot himself was by another slain ; • 351 • 

And with inflamed revenge, tlie battle burns again. 
Tow('rs, Archers, Knights, meet on the crimson ground. 
And the fitdd echoes to the martial sound. 

Their thoughts arc heated, and their courage fired, 
Tliick they rush on witli double zeal ins])ircd ; 356 

Generals and Foot, with different colour’d mien. 
Confusedly warring in the camps are seen, — 

Valour and Fortune meet in one promiscuous scene. 
Now these victorious, lord it o’er the field ; 360 

Now the foe rallies, the triumphant yield : 

Just as the tide of battle ebbs or flows. 

As when the conflict more tempestuous grows 
Between the winds, with strong and boisterous sweep 
They plougluth’ Ionian or Atlantic deep ! 365 

By turns prevail the mutual blustering roar, 

And the big waves alternate lash the shpre. 
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But in the midst of all the battle raged 
Tlie snowy Queen, with troops at once engaged ; 

She feird an Archer as she sought the plain, — 370 

As she retired an Elcptiant was slain : 

To right and left her fatal spears slie sent, 

Burst through the ranks, and triumph’d as she went ; 
Througli arms and blood she seeks a glorious fate. 
Pierces the farthest lines, and nobly great 375 

Leads on her army witli a gallant sliow, 

Breaks the battalions, and cuts through the foe. 

At length the sable King liis fears betray’d, 

And begg’d his nvlitary consort’s aid : 

With cheerful speed she flew to his relief, 

And met in equal arms tlio female chief. 

Who first, great Queen, and who at last did bleed t 
How many Whites lay gasping on the mead ? 

Half dead, and floating in a bloody tide, 

Foot, Knights, and Arclier lie on every side. 383 

Who can recount tlie slaughter of the day ? 

How many leaders threw their lives away '( 

The chequer’d plain is fill’d with dying box. 

Havoc ensues, and with tumultuous shocks 

The different colour’d ranks in blood engage, 390 

And Foot and Horse i>romiscuously rage. 

With nobler courage and superior might 
The dreadful Amazons sustain tlie fight. 

Resolved alike to mix in glorious strife. 

Till to imperious fate they yield their life. 395 

Meanwhile each Monarch, in a neighbouring cell. 
Confined the warriors that in battle felU 
There watch’d the captives with a jealous eye, 

Lest, slipping out again, to arms they fly. 
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But Thracian Mars, in stedfaJit friendship join’d .400 
To Hermes, as near Phoebus he reclined, 

Observed, cacli chance, how all their motipns^ 
bend, • 

Resolved if possible to serve his friend. 

He a Foot-soldier and a Knight purloin’d 

Out from the prison that the dead confined ; 405 

And slyly push’d ’em forward on the plain ; 

Th’ enliven’d combatants their arms regain, 

Mix in the bloody scene, and boldly war again. 

So the foul hag, in screaming wild alarms 
O’er a dead carcase mut\ering hqf charms, 410 

(And with her frequent and tremendous yell 
Forcing great Hecate from out of hell) 

Shoots in the cor])sc a new fictitious soul ; ^ 

With instant glare the supxde eyeballs roll. 

Again it moves and speaks, and life informs the 
whole. 415/ > 

Vulcan alone discern’d the subtle cheat ; 

And wisely scorning such a base deceit, 

Call'd out to Phoebus. Grief and rage assail 
Pheebus by turns ; detected Mars turns pale. 

Then awful Jove with sullen eye reproved 420 

Mars, and the captives order’d to be moved 
To their dark caves ; bid each fictitious spear 
Be stiaight recall’d, and all be as they were. 

And now both Monarchs with redoubled rage 
Led on their Queens, the mutual war to wage. 425. 
O’er Jill the field their thirsty spears they send, 

Then front to front their Monarchs they defend. 

But lo ! the female White rush’d in unseen, . ' 

And slew with fatal haste the swarthy Queen ; 




\ Yet s6oti, alas ! resign’d her royal spoils, 4.:;o 

Snatch’d by a shaft froifi tot successful toils. 

.Struck at the sight, both hosts in wild surprise 
Pour’d forth their tearS, and fill’d the air with cries : 
They wept and sigh’d, as pass’d the furi’ral train, 

As if both armies had at once been slain. 435 

And now each troop surrounds its mourning chief, 
To guard his person, or assuage his grief. 

One is their common fear ; one stormy blast 
Has equally made havoc as it pass’d. 

Not all, however, of their ^outh are slain ; 440 

Some champions ^et the vig’rous war maintain. 
Three Foot, an Archer, and a stately Tower, 

For Phcebus still exert their utmost power. 

Just the same number Mercury can boast, 

Except the Tower, )vho lately in his post 445 

Unarm’d inglorious fell, in peiice profound. 

Pierced by an Archer with a distant wound ; 

But his right Horse retain’d its mottled pride, — 

The rest were swept away by war’s strong tide. 

But fretful Hermes, with despairing moan, 450 
Griev’d that so many champions were o’erthrown. 
Yet reassumes the fight ; and summons round 
The little straggling army that he found, — 

AJl that had ’scaped from fierce Apollo’s rage, — 
Resolved with greater caution to engage 455 

In future strife, by subtle wiles (if fate 
Should give him leave) to save his sinking state. 

The sable troops advance with prudence slow, 

Bent on all hazards to distress the foe. • 

More cheerful Phoebus, with unequal pace, 460 

^Rallies his sifms to lessen his disgrace. 
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But what strange havoc everywhere has been ! 

A straggling champion here and there is seen ; 

And many are the tents, yet few are left within. 

Til’ afflicted Kings bewail*their consorts dead, 465 
And loatlie the thoughts of a deserted bed ; 

And thougli each monarch studies to improve 
The tender mem’ry of liis former love, 

Their state requires a second nuptial tie. 

Hence the jiale ruler with a love-sick eye 470 

Surveys th’ atten(;hints of his former wife. 

And offers one of tliem a royal life. 

Th(‘se, when their martial mistresi^ had been slain, 

W (‘ak and despairing tried their arms in vain ; 

Willing, liowe’er, amidst the Black to go, 475 

Tliey thirst for speedy vengeance on the foe. 

Them he resolves to see who merits best, 

By strength and courage, the imperial vest ; 

Points out the foe, bids each with bold design 
Pierce through the ranks, and reach the deepest line : 
For none must liope with monarchs to repose 48 1 
But who can first, througli thick surrounding foes, 
Through arms and wiles, with hazardous essay, 

8afe to the farthest (luartcrs force their way. 

Fired at tlie thought, with sudden, joyful pace 485 
They hurry on ; but first of all the race 
Rims the third right-hand warrior for the prize, — 
Th(' glitt’ring crown already charms her eyes. 

Her dear iissoeiatcs cheerfully give o’er \ 

The nuptial chase ; and swift she flies before, 490 [■ 
And Cdory Icpt her wings, and the reward in store, j 
Nor would the sable King her hopes prevent. 

For he himself was on a Queen intent. 
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Alternate, therefore, through the field they go. 
Hermes led on, but by a step too slow, 405 

His fourth left Pawn ; and now tli’ adveqf.’rous White 
Had march’d through •all, and gain’d the wisli’d for 
site. 

Then the pleased King gives orders to prepare 
The crown, the sceptre, and the royal chair, 

And owns her for his Queen : around exult 500 

The snowy troops,"* and o’er the Black insult>. 

Hermes burst into tears, — with ret fill roar 
Fill’d the wide air, and his gay vesture tore. 

The swarthy Foot had only to advance 

One single stej) ; but oh ! malignant chance ! 505 

A tower’d Elephant, with fatal aim, 

Stood ready to destroy her when she came : 

He keeps a watchful eye upon tlie whole, 

Threatens her entrance, and protects tlie goal. 
Meanwhile the royal new-created bride, 510 

Pleased with her pomp, spread death and terror wide ; 
Like lightning througli the sable troo])s slic flics, 
Clashes her arms, and seems to threat the skies. 

The sable troops are sunk in wild affright, 514 

And wish tli’ earth op’ning snatch’d ’em from her sight. 
In burst the Queen, with vast impetuous swing ; j 
The trembling foes come swarming round the King, 
Wfiere in the midst he stood, and form a valiant ring.) 
So the poor cows, straggling o’er pasture land. 

When they perceive the prowling wolf at hfind, 520 
Crowd close together in a circle full. 

And beg the succour of the lordly bull ; , 

They clash their horns, they low with dreadful sound. 
And the remotest groves re-echo round. 
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But the bold Queen, victorious, from behind 
Pierces the foe ; yet chiefly sbe designed ^ 

Against thfi King himself some fatal aim* 

And full of war to his pavilibn came* 

Now here she rush’d, now there ; and h€Ml she been 
But duly prudent, she had slipp’d between, 530 

Witli course oblique, into the fourth white square. 

And tlie long toil of war had ended there, 

The King had fallen, and all his sable state ; 

And vanquish’d Hermes cursed his partial fate. 

For thence with ease the championess might go, 535 
Murder the King, and none could ward the blow. 

With silence, Hermes, and with panting heart. 
Perceived the danger, but with subtle art, 

(Lest lie should see the place) spurs on the foe, 539 
Confounds his thoughts, and blames his being slow. 
For shame ! move on ; would you for ever stay ? 
What sloth is this, what strange perverse delay ? — 
How could you e’er my little pausing blame ? — 

What ! you would wait till night shall end the game '? 
Phoebus, thus nettled, with imprudence slew 545 
A vulgar Pawn, but lost his nobler view. 

Young Hermes leap’d, with sudden joy elate ; 

And then, to save the monarch from his fate, 

Led on his martial Knight, who stepp’d between, 
-Pleased that his charge was to oppose the Queen — 
Tlien, pondering how the Indian beast to slay, 551 
That stopp’d the Foot from making farther way, — 
From being made a Queen ; with slanting aim 
An archer stjruck him ; down the monster came, 

And dying shook the earth : while Phoebus tries 555 
Without success the monarch to surprise. 
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The Foot, then uncontrolPd with inst-ant pride, 
Seized the^last spot, and moved a royal bride. 

And now with equal strength both war a^in, 

And bring their second*wives upon tlie plain ; 560 

Then, though wj[th equal views each hop’d and fear’d. 
Yet, as if every doubt liad disappear’d. 

As if he had the palm, young Hermes flies 
Into excess of joy ; with deep disguise, 564 

Extols his own Black troops, with frequent spite 
And with invective taunts disdaiq^ the White. 

Whom Phoebus thus reproved with quick return — 

As yet we cannot jbhe decision learn 
Of this dispute, and do you triumph now ? 

Then your big words and vauntings I’ll allow, 570 
When you the battle shall completely gain ; 

At present. I shall make your boasting vain. 

He said, and forward led the daring Queen ; 

Instant the fury of tlie bloody scene 

Rises tumultuous, swift the warriors fly 575 

From either side to conquer or to die. 

They front the storm of war : around ’em Fear, 
Terror, and Deatli, perpetually appear. 

All meet in arms, and man to man oppose, 

Each from their camp attempts to drive their foes ; 
Each tries by turns to force the hostile lines ; 581 

Chance and impatience blast their best designs. 

The sable Queen spread terror as she went 
Through the mid ranks : with more reserved intent 
The adverse dame declined the open fray, 585 

And to the King in private stole away : 

Then took the royal guard, and bursting in, 

With fatal nienace close besieged the King. 
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Alarmed at this, the swarthy ftueen, in haste, 

From all her liavoc and destructive waste 590 

Broke off^ and her contempt of death to show, 

Leap’d in between the Monarch and the foe, 

To save the King and state from this impending 
blow. 

But Plunbus met a worse misfortune here : 

For Hermes now led forward, void of fear, 595 

His furious Horse into the open ‘plain, 

That onward chafed, and pranced, and pawed amain. 
Nor ceased from his attempts until he stood 
On the long-wished-for spot, from whence he could 
Slay King or Queen. O’erwhelm’d with sudden fears, 
Apollo saw, and could not keep from tears. 601 

Now all seem’d ready to be overthrown ; 

His strength was wither’d, ev’ry hope w^s flown. 
Hermes, exulting at this great surprise, 

Shouted for joy, and fill’d the air with cries ; 605 

Instant he sent the Queen to shades below, 

And of her spoils made a triumphant show. 

But in return, and in his mid career. 

Fell Ills brave Knight, beneath the Monarch’s spear. 

Plimbus, however, did not yet despair, 6 to 

But still fought on with courage and with care, 

He had but two poor common men to show, 

And Mars’s favourite with his iv’ry bow. 

The thoughts of ruin made ’em dare their best 
To save Uieir King, so fatally distress’d. 615 

But the sad hour required not such an aid ; 

And Hermes breathed revenge where’er he stray’d. 
Fierce comes the sable Queen with fatal threat. 
Surrounds the Monarch in his royal seat ; 



Rushed here and there, nor rested till she slew 
The last remainder of the whiten’d crew. 621 

Sole stood the King, the midst of all the j^laiti. 

Weak and defenceless, liis companions slain. 

As when the ruddy morn ascending high 

Has chased the twinkling stars from all the sky. 

Your star, fair Venus, still retains its light, 626 

And, loveliest, goes the latest out of sight. 

No safety ’s left, no gleams of hoj>o remain ; 

Yet did he not as vanquish’d quit; the plain. 

But tried to shut himself between the foe, — 630 

Unhurt through ^swords and spears he hoped to 

go, 

Until no room was left to shun the fatal blow. 

For if none threaten’d his immediate fate, 

And his next move must ruin all Iiis state, 

All their past toil and labour is in vain, 635 

Vain all the bloody carnage of the plain, — 

Neither would triumph then, the laurel neither gain. 
Therefore through each void space and desert 
tent. 

By different moves his various course he bent : 

The Black King watch’d him with observant eye, 640 
Follow’d him close, but left him room to fly. 

Tlien when he saw him take the farthest liu(\ 

He sent the Queen liLs motions to confine. 

And guard the second rank, that he could go 
No farther now than to that distant row. ^ 645 

The sable monarch then with cheerful mien 
Approach’d, but always with one space ^between. 

But as the King stood o’er against him there, 
Helpless, forlorn, and sunk in his despair, 
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The martial Queen her lucky moment knew, \ 
Seized on the farthest seat with fatal view, V 
Nor left t^’ unhappy King a place to flee unto, j 
At length in vengeance her keen sword she draws, 
Slew him, and ended thus the bloody cause ; 

And all the gods around approved it with applause. 

The victor could not from his insults keep, 656 
But laugh’d and sneer’d to see Apollo weep. 

Jove call’d him near, and gave hfm in his hand 
The powerful, happy, and mysterious wand 
By which the Shades are call’d to purer day, C60 
When penal fire has purged their sins away ; 

By whicli the guilty arc condemn’d to dwell 
In tlie dark mansions of the deepest hell ; 

By which he gives us sleep, or sleep denies, 

And closes at the last the dyin^ eyes. . 665 

Soon after tliis, the heavenly victor brought 
The game on earth, and first tli’ Italians taught. 

For (as they say) fair Scacchis he espied 
Feeding Ikt cygnets in the silver tide, 

(Scaecliis, the loveliest Seriad of the place) 670 

And as she stray’d, took her to his embrace. 

Then, to reward her for her virtue lost, 

(^ave her the men and chequer’d board, emboss’d 
With gold and silver curiously inlay’d ; 

And taught her liow the game was to be play’d, 675 
Fv’n now ’tis honour’d with her happy name ; 

And Ronfe and all the world admire the game. 

All wliich the Seriads told me heretofore, 

When my bpy-notes amused the Serian shore. 
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INTRODUCTION 

P. ix, 1. 6 . He v}as horn Pallas, This is the usual account. 
But it was maintained by the family of the poet’s mother, and has 
been contended (by Dr, Michael F. Cox in a Lecture, on ‘The 
Country and Kindred of Oliver Goldsmith,’ published in vol. i, 
pt. 2, of the Journal of the ‘ National Literary Soeiiity of In^land,’ 
1900)that his real birth-place was the residence of Mrs.Goldsmith’s 
parents, Smith-Hill House, Elphin? Roscommon, to which she was 
in the habit of paying^frequent vi.Nits. Meanwhile, in 1897, a 
window was placed to Goldsmith’s memory in Forgney Church, 
Longford,— the church of which, at the time of his birth, his 
father was curate. 

P. X, 1. 33. hifi academic career was not a success. ‘Oliver (h>ld- 
smith is recorded on tw'o occasions as being remarkably diligent 
at Morning Lecture ; again, as cautioned for bad answering at 
Morning and Greek Lectures ; and finally, as put down into the 
next class for neglect of his studies ’ (Dr. Stubbs’s History oj the 
University of Dublin, 1889, p. 201 n.) 

P, xi, 1. 21. a scratched signature ajyon a window-pane. This, 
w’hich is now at Wnity College, Dublin, is here reproduced in 
facsimile. When tta6 garrets of No. 35, Parliament Square, were 
pulled down in cut out of the window by the last 

occupant of the rooifiUl^^ho broke it in the process. (Dr. J., F. 
Waller in Cassell’s Works of Goldsmith, [1864--5], pp. xiii-xiv n.) 

P. Siii, 1. 23. a poor physician. Where he obtained his diploma is 
not known. It was certainly not at Padua (Athenaeum, July 21, 
1894). At Leyden and Louvain Prior made inquiries but, in 
each case, without success. The annals of the lAivcrsity of 
Louvain were, however, destroyed in the revolutionary wars. 
(Prior, Life, 1837, i, pp. 171, 178). 

P. XV, 1. 7. declared it to he by Gddsmith, Goldsmfth’s authorship 
of this version has now been placed beyond a doubt by the pub- 
lication in facsin\4e of his signed receipt to Edward Dilly for 
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a third share of * my translation/ stfeih third dhare W’ 

£6 IZs, 4d. The receipt, which belongs to Mr. J. : 

Enfield Old Park, is dated ‘January 11th, 1758.* (Mmo^ of , 
a ProteatarU, Acc., Dent’s edition, 1896, i, pp. zii^xviii.) ^'7,. ^ > 

P. xvi, 1. 9. 12, Green Arbour CouH, Old Bailey. This was a 
square occupying a site now absorbed by the Holborn Via^jtidi:' 
and Railway Station. No. 12, where Goldsmith lived, wasls^t^^ 
occupied by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. as a printing 
An engraving of the Court forms the frontispiece to the Surop^^ 
Magazine for January, 1803. 

P. xvii, 1. 29. or some of his imUatora. The proximate cause of the ‘ 
Citizen of the World, qs the present writer has suggested else- 
where, may have been Horace Walpole’s Le/^er fromXo Ho [Sohot], 
a Chinese Philosopher at London, to his friend Lien Chi, al Peking. 
This was noticed as ‘ in Montesquieu’s m&tiner ’ in the May issue 
of the MorUhly Review for 1757, to which Goldsmith was a con^ 
tributor {Eighteenth Century Vignettes, first series, second editiop, 
1897, pp. 108-9). 

P. xix, 1. 23. demonstrable from internal evidence, e. g.-^ThSr . 
references to the musical glasses (ch. ix), which were the rag^'iit '. 
1761-2; and to the Auditor (ch. xix) established by Atthur / 
Murphy in June of the latter year. The sale of the Yicaf is. 
discussed at length in chapter vii of the editor’s Life of Oliver _ 
Goldsmith (‘ Great Writers ’ series), 1888, pp. 110-21. 

P. xxii, 1. 13. started with a loss. This, which to some critics has 
seemed unintelligible, rests upon the following : ‘ The first thle^^ 
editions, . . . resulted in a loss, and the fourth, which was not issued ^ 
until eight [four ?] years after the first, started with a balance 
against it of £2 IQs. Qd., and it was not until that fourth editionhad 
been sold that the balance came out on the right side* {A Bookseller 
of the Last Century [John Newbery] by Charles Welsh, 1885, 61). 

The writer based his statement upon Collins’s ‘ Publishing book, 
account of books printed and shares therein. No. 3, 1770 to 1785.’ 

P.xxviifl. 7. James's Powder. This was a famous patent panacea, 
invented by Johnson’s Lichfield townsman. Dr. Robert James of 
the Medicinal Dictionary. It was sold by John Newbery, and 
had an extraordinary vogue. The King dosed Princess Elizabeth 
with it ; Fielding, Gray, and Cowper all swore by it, 

Walpole, who wished to try it upon Mme. du D^^and >n, ^rjsrnis. 
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fie stUMSld use it il Uie houee were on fire. William Hawes* 
‘ the Biraiid apothecary who attended Goldsmith, aTote on inter- 
' eftting Account of the late Dr, Goldsmith's Illness^ so far as rtkUea 
to ihotExhibUiun of Dr, James's Powders, &c., 1174, which ho 
dedioated to Reynolds and Rurke. To Hawes once belonged 
the poet's worn old wooden writing-desk, now in the South 
Kensington Museum, where are also his favourite chair and cane. 
Another desk'-chair, which had descended from his friend, 
Edmund Boti* was recently for sale at Sotheby’s (July, 1906). 

EDITIONS OF THE POEMS. 

No collected edition of Goldsmith's poetical works appeared 
until after his death. But, in 1775, VV. Griffin, who had pub- 
lislicd the Essays of t^^n years earlier, issued a volume entitled 
The MisceUaneous Works of Olirer Goldsmith, MJi,, containing 
all his Essays and Poems, The * poems ' however were confined 
to “ The Traveller,* ‘ The Deserted Villnge,’ ‘ FJdwin and Angelina,’ 
‘ The Double Transformation,’ * A New Simile,* and ‘ Retalia- 
( ion,’— an obviously imperfect harvesting. In the following year 
G, Keaisly printed an eighth edition of Retaliation, with which 
he included * The Hermit ' (‘ Ed\^m and Angelina *), * The Gift,* 
• Aladam Blaize,’ and the epilogues to The Sister and She 
Stoops to Conquer * ; while to lin edition of The Haunch of 
I enison, also put forth in 1776, he added the ‘ F'pitaph on 
Parnell * and tuo songs fiom the oratorio of The Caftitniy, 
The next collection appeared in a volume of Poems and Plays 
published at Dublin in 1777, where it was preceded by a ‘ Life,’ 
written by W. Glover, one of Goldhmith’s ‘ Irish clients.’ Then, 
in 1780, came vol. i of T, Evans’s Podical and Dramatic Works, 
&c., nous first coUected, also having a ^Memoir,’ and certainly 
fuller than anything which had gone bi'fore. Next followed the 
Jong-deferred Miscellaneous Works, &c., of 1801, in four volumes, 
vol, ii of which comprised the plays and poems, u Prefixed to 
this edition is the important biographical sketch, compiled under 
the direction of Bi'>hop Percy, and usually described as the 
Percy MemsAr, by which title it is referred to in the ensuing 

* Some copies of this are dated 1777, and contain The llamwh of 
Vsnistmaad a fewminor pieces. 
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notes. The next lueniorablc edition was that edited for the 
Aldine Scries in 1831, l>y the Kev. John Mitford. Prior and 
Wright’s edition in vol. iv of the Mificdlaneous Works, &c., of 
1837, comes alter tliia ; then Bolton Corney’s excellent Poetical 
irorZ:,'? of 1845 ; and vol. i of Peter Cunningham’s Works, &c. 
of 1854. There are other issues of the poems, the latest of 
which is to be found in vol- ii (1885) of the comiilete Works, 
in live volumes, edited for Messrs. (Jeorge Bell & Sons by 
J. W. M. Cibbs. 

Most of the foregoing editions have been consulted for the 
following notes ; but chiefly those of Mitford, Prior, Bolton 
Corney, and Cunningh im. Many of the illustrations and ex- 
planations now supplied Avill not, however, be found in any of 
the souret‘.s indicated, Wlien an elucidatory or parallel p^issage 
is cited, an attempt has been made, as far as possible, t<^ gi\«* 
the credit of it to the lirst discoverer. Thus, some of the illustra- 
tions in Cunningharn’s notes are here transferred to Prior, some 
of Prior’s to Mitford, and so forth. As regards the notes them- 
selves, care has been taken to make them full enough to obviate 
the nec(\ssity, except in rare instances, of furtlier investigation. 
It is the editor’s experience that references to external author! - 
tii‘s arc, as a general rule, sign-posts to routes which are seldom 
Ira veiled b 


TilE TRAVELLKK. 

It was on those eoiitineiital wanderings which occupied 
(loldsmith between February, 1755 and February, 1756 tliat 
he conceived his first idea of this, the earliest of his poems to 
which he prelixed his name; and he probably had in mind 
Addison's Letter jrom Itabj to Lord Halifax, a work in which he 
found ‘ a strain of political thinking that was, at that lime [1 701]. 
new' in our })oetry.’ (Leauties of English Poesy, 1767, i. 111). 
From tile dedicatory letter to his brother — which says expressly, 
‘ as a part of this Poem w'as formerly written to you from 
Sw itzerland, the whole can now*, 'with propriety, be only inscribed 

* In this coimeximi may be recalleJ the dictum of Hume quoted 
by Br. Uiikl'ctk Hill: — ‘K\erv book should be as complete as 
within itself, and should iie\er refer for anything mateiial 
er books’ {llistonj of England, 1802, ii. 101). 
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to you * — it is plain thiit^ome portion of it must have broii 
actually composed abroad. It was not, however, aetually 
published until the 19th of JX'cember, 17(»4, and tlie title-page 
bore the date of 17()»^) h *[110 publisher was tfobii Newberv, 
of JSt. Paul’s Churchyard, and the price of the book, a quarto 
of 30 pages, was l6'. (k/. A second, third, and fourth edition 
<juickly followed, and a ninth, from whii-h it is hen* ii'prinled, 
was issued in 1774, the year of the author's death. Hot ween 
the first and the sixth edition of 1770 there \\ei<* nuiiu'rous 
alterations, the more Jimport ant of which are indicated in tlie 
ensuing notes. 

The didactic purpose of 71iv Traveling defined in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Dedication ; and, like many of the 

thoughts which it contains, had* been anticipated in a p.issage 

• 

‘ This is the generally reioiiiuzed lir.st edition, lint flu* late Mr. 
Prederiek hoi'ker Ijani|)ton. the. poi't and i oll(‘elor, i>o.ssf.shod a qiiai lo 
copy, dated 1704, which had noaiithorV iiaiue, and iii whi(*h the tiedi- 
cation ran a.s follows- — *'rhis poem is inst'iihcd to tlio Kev. Ileniy 
(loldsmith, M.A. Ily his most aflectionate Hiol her Oliver (;oId.-.mith.’ 
It was, in all j>rohal)ility, imupie, though it is alleged that thcfc aie 
octavo eofiics which pieseiit similar charai tci istii s. It has now gone 
to America W'ith the Rowf.uit Library. 

In IDO’J an interesting discovery was made* by Mr. Bcitiam Doheli, 
to whom the public aie indebteil for so many impoitant literary 
‘finds.’ Ill a })arcel of ])amphlet4 he c-uiie upon a number of loose 
printed leaves entitled .1 Pronpcct of Soriett/. d’hey ol)vu>ii>ly Ix- 
longed to The TrarvJler \ hut seemed to he its ‘foimle-'S iinarrangiMl 
material,’ and eontaineil many variations from tlie text of the liist 
edition. Mr. Dobell’s impression w^as that ‘llie author’s manusi ii|it, 
written on loose leave>i, had fallen into confusion, and w’as tin ii printed 
without any attempt at rc-arraiigemenl.’ 'fliis was near the inaik; 
but the <‘omplet<5 .solution of the riddle was fiiiiiishcd by Mr. QiiilUu' 
Couch in an article in tlie Daily Xiivs for Mai eh 31, IUO‘2, si me 
recast in his charming volume Front it Cornish Windotr, )90<k 
pp. ^Jh-92. He show'ed eonclusivcly that 77n Frospvct was ‘ merely 
an early draft oi The Traveller printed hai kwaids in laiily icgiiiar 
sections.* What liad manifestly happeiu'd was thi.s (Joldsiiiilh, 
turning over each page as written, had laid it on tlie lop of the pre- 
ceding pagt; of MS. ami forgotten to reairaiige them when <lone. "i’luis 
the series of jiages were reversed; and, so reversed, were se.t up iu 
type by a matter-of-fact compositor. Mr Dolicll at once acei-pted 
thi.s happy e.xplanation ; w'hich- as Mr. Quiller Coueh ])oints out — has 
the advantage of Vieing a ‘ hi under ju.st so natural to (jloldsmith us to 
be almost postulahle.’ One or two of the variations of Mr. DoIjcH’s 
‘find’ — variations, it should be added, antecedent to the iirst cdilioii 
— arc noted iu thoir places. 
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V f The Citizen of the World, 1762, i. 185 : — ‘ Every mind seems 
t-apablc of entertaining a certain quantity of happiness, which 
no institutions can cTicrease, no circumstances alter, and entirely 
independent on fortune.’ But the best short description of the 
poem is ^raeaulay's : ‘ In the Traveller the execution, though 
deserving of much ^jraise, is far inferior to the design. No 
philosopliif'al poem, ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, 
and at the same time so simple. An English wanderer, seated 
on a crag among tlie Alps, near the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, reviews 
his long pilgrimage, r<‘calls tlu^ varieties of scenery, of climate, 
of government, of religjon, of natiomul character, which he has 
observed, and comes to tlie conclusion, just or unjust, that our 
happiness depenfis litllc^ on politkifil institutions, and much on 
the temper and regulation of our owil minds.’ (Encyclop. 
/Iritannica, (.Joklsmith, February, 1856.) 

The only detinite record of paymemt for The Traveller is 
‘ (A)py of th(*- Traveller, a Poem, 2H,’ in Newbery’s MSS. ; 
but as the same sum occurs in Memioranda of much later date 
than 1764, it is ]>ossihle that the success of the book may have 
prompted some sup])lemc‘ntary fee. 

.1 Prospect, i. o. ‘a. view.' ‘ I went to Putney, and other places 
on the Thames, to take p/v>.vpc( Av in crayon, to carry into France, 
where I thought to have them engraved ’ (Evelyn, Diary, 20th 
June, 1 6 10). And Keyiiolds uses the word of (laude in his Fourth 
Discourse; -‘Tlis pieturt's are a composil ion of the various 
drauglits which he had previously made from various beautiful 
scenes and prospects^ {Wurks, by Malone, J76S, i. 105). The 
word is eoiiimoii on old prints, e. g. An Exact Prospect of the 
Ma<jni(icctU St<m( Bridye (U Westminster, &c., 1751. 

Dedication. Th(' Rc'V. Henry (Goldsmith, says the Pfercy 
1801, p. J, ‘had distinguished himst'lf both at school 
and at ecjllege, but he unfortunately married at the early age of 
Ttinc'feen : winch coniined him to a Curacy, and prevented bis 
rising to ])referm<’iit in the ehureh.’ 

1. 14. iciih an income of forty pounds a year. Cf. The Deserted 
Villafje, 11. 141-2:-- 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 

.\nd i)assiug rivli with forty poundsia year. 
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Cf. also Parson Adams in ch. iii of Joseph Awhewsy ^^ho 
twenty-three ; and Mr. Rivers, in the Spiritval Quixote, 177-2: 

* £ do not choose to go into orders to bo a curate all my life-time . 
and work for about lifteon-i^ence a day, or twoTity-tivc pounds 
a year’ (bk. vi, ch. xvii). ^r. Primrose's stipend is thirty-tive 
in the first instance, fifteen in the second {Vicar of ^Vnkijielfi, 
chapters ii and iii). But Professor Tfal< s (Lotigci EngJiJt i*o( 
1886, p. 351) supplies an exact parallel in the case ol C'luin hill, 
who, he says, w-hon a curate at Ra inham, ‘ prayed and starved 
on forty pounds a year^^ The latter words are (MiiirclnU's own, 
and sound like a quotation ; but he was dead Ion*' before The 
Deserted VJlage appeared in 1770. There is an interesting paper 
in the GenUemarVs Magazine for November, 1703, on the miseries 
and hardsliips of the ‘ inferior clergy.' 

1. 20. Bvt of nil ki%ds of awhifitni, &c. In the first edition ot 
17G5, p. ii, tliis passage was as follows ; — ‘ ]>ut of all kinds 
of ambition, as things are now circumstanced, perhaps that 
which pursues floetical fame, is the wild('st. Wliat from the 
cncreased refinement of the times, from the diversity of judg- 
ments jwoduced by opposing systems of criticism, and from the 
more prevalent divisions of opinion iidlm'nced l)y ])arty, tlu* 
strongest and huppicst clTorts <*an ex]u*et to please but in a very 
narrow circle. Though the poet were as sure of his aim as the 
imperial archer of antiquity, who Vioasted that he never missed 
the heart ; yet w'ould many of hi^ shafts now lly at random, for 
the heart is loo often in the wrong place.’ In the second edition 
it was curtailed ; in tlie sixth it took its final form. 

1. 29. they engross nil tlmt favour tnn'c dnnni to hn'. First 
version — ‘They engross all favour to themselves.’ 

1. 30. the elder's hirthright. (.'unningham licre aptly conqxires 
Dryden’s epistle To Sir dodfrry Knellery 11. 89-92 

Our arts are sisters, though not twins in hnili ; 

For hymns W'ore sung in Fdi'ii’s liappy cartli : 

But oh, the painter muse, though last it J place, 
lias sei7(‘d the bh'ssing first, like Jacoh’s rac<*. 

1. 42. y^ar/// = faction. Cf. lines 31-2 on Kdmund Burke in 
Retaliation : — • 

Who, born for the Universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave uj» what was meant for mankind. 
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1. 50. Such readers generally admica, &c. * I euppose this 

paragraph to be directed against Paul Whitehead, or Qiurchill/ 
writes Mitford. It was clearly aimed at Churchill, since Prior 
(Life, 1837, ii. j>4) quotes a portion of a contemporary article in 
the Sl James ' s Chronide for February 7-9, 1765, attributed to 
Bonnell Thornton, which leaves little room for doubt upon the 
question. ‘ The latter part of this paragraph,’ says the writer, 
referring to the passage now annotated, ‘ we cannot help con- 
sidering as a reflection on the memory of the late Mr, Churchill, 
whose talents as a poet were so greatly and so deservedly 
admired, that during his short reign, his merit in great measure 
eclipsed that of others and we think it no mean acknowledg- 
ment of the excellencies of this poem [The Travdler} to say that, 
like the stars, they appear the more brilliant now that the sun 
of our poetry is gone down.’ ChurchilP died on the 4th of 
November, 1764, some wrecks before the publication of The 
Traveller. His powers, ii nuiy be, were misdirected and mis- 
apj)licd ; but his rough vigour and his manly verse deserved 
a belter fate at Goldsmith’s hands. 

1. 53. tawdry was added in the sixth edition of 1770. 

I. 50. blank verse. Cf. The Present State of Polite Learning^ 
1759, p. 150- From a desire in the critic of grafting the spirit 
of ancient languages upon the English, has proceeded of late 
several disagreeable instances of pedantry. Among the number, 
I think we may reckon blank verse. Nothing but the greatest 
sublimity of subject can render such a measure pleasing ; how- 
ever, we now sec it used on the most trivial occasions ’ — by 
which last remark (ioUlsmith probably, as Cunningham thinks, 
intended to refer to the efforts of Akensidc, Dyer, and Armstrong. 
His views upon blank verse were shared by Johnson and Gray. 
At the date of the present dedication, the latest offender in this 
way hfid been Goldsmitirs old colleague on The Monthly Revieu}, 
Dr. James (b-aiiiger, author of The Sugar Cane, which was pub- 
lished in Junc^T 1764. (Cf. also The Bee for 24th November, 1759, 
‘ An Account of the Augustan Age of England.’) 

1. 62. and that this principle, &c. In the first edition 
this read — ‘ ana that this principle in each state, and in 
our own in particular, may be carried to a mischievous 
excess.’ 
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1. 1. RemoUt unfriend^ nukLnchdy^ slow, Mitford (Aldine 
edition, 1831 , p. 7) compares the following lines from Ovid : — 

Solus, inops, exspes, Icto poenaeque relictus. 

Metamorphoses, xiv. 217. 

Exsul, inops crres, alienaquc limina lustres, &c. 

Ibis, 1 13. 

slow. A well-known passage from Boswell must here be 
reproduced : — ‘ Chamier once asked him [Goldsmith], what he 

meant by slow, the last word in the first line of The Traveller, 

% 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion ? *Gt)ldsmith, who would 
say something without consideration, answered “Yes.” I 
[Johnson] w’as sitting by, and said, “ No, Sir, you do not mean 
tardiness of locomotion ; you mean, that sluggishness of mind 
which comes upon a man in solitude.” Chamier believed then 
that I had writtep the line as much as if ho had seen me write it.* 
(Birkbcck ITill’s Boswell, 1887, iii. 252 -3.) It is quite possible, 
how'ever, that Goldsmith meant no more than he said. 

1. 3. the rude Carinthian boor. ‘ Carinthia,’ says (^unningham, 
‘was visited by Goldsmith in 1755, and still (1853) retains its 
character for inhospitality.’ 

1. 5. Campania. ‘ Intended,# says Bolton Oorney, ‘ to denot(5 
La campagna di Roma. The portion of it which extends from 
Rome to Tcrracina is scarcely hal)ita])le.’ 

1. 10. a lengthening chain. Prior compares Letter iii of The 
Citizen of the World, 1702, i. 5 : — ‘The fartlier I travel 1 feel 
the pain of separation with stronger force, those tics that bind 
me to my native country, and you, are still unbroken. By every 
remove, I only drag a greater Icngtli of chain.’ But, as Mitford 
points out, Cibber has a similar thought in his Comical Lovers, 
1707, Act V : — ‘ When I am with Florimel, it [my heart] is still 
your prisoner, it only draws a longer chain after it."* And earlier 
still in Dryden’s All for Love, 1078, Act ii. Sc. I :~ 

My life on ’t, he still drags a chain along. 

That needs must clog his flight. • 

1. 17. with simple plenty crovnCd. In the first edition this read 
‘ where mirth apd peace abound.’ 
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L 22. the Ivxwry of doing good.^ , Pripr compares Garth’s Glare- 
mont, 1715, where he speaks of the Druids ; — 

Hard was their Lodging, homely was their Food, 

For all their Luxury was doing Good. 

1. 24. my prime of life. He was seven -and-twenty when he 
landed at Dover in February, 1750. 

1. 27. That, like the circle bounding, &c. Cf. Vicar of Wakefidd, 
1760, ii. 160-1 (ch. x) : — ‘ Death, the only friend of the wretched, 
for a little while mocks the weary traveller with the view, and 
like his horizon, still flics before him.’ [Prior.] 

1. 30. And find no spot of all the world, my own. Prior com 
pares his namesake’s lip.es In the Beginning of [Jacques] Robbers 
Geography, 1700: — 

My destin’d Miles I shall have gpne. 

By Thames or Maese, by Po or Rhone, 

And found no Foot of Earth my own.. 

1.33. above the storm's career. Cf. 1. 190 of The Deserted 
Village. 

I. 38. should thankless pride repine F First edition, ‘ ’twere 
thankless to repine.’ 

1. 39. Say, should the philosophic mind, &c. First edition : — 
’Twere affectation all, and school-taught pride. 

To spurn the splendid things by heaven supply’d. 

1. 58. hoard. ‘ Sum ’ in the first edition. 

1. 66. Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. lu the first 
version this was — 

Boldly asserts that country for his own. 

1. 75. And yet, perhaps. Sic. In the first edition, for this and 
the following five lines appeared these eight : — 

And yet, perhaps, if states wdth states we scan. 

Or estimate their bliss on Reason’s plan, 

Though patriots flatter, and though fools contend. 

We still shall find uncertainty suspend ; 
t’ind tliat each good, by Art or Nature given, 

To these or those, but makes the balance even : 

Find that the bliss of all is much the same. 

And patriotic boasting reason’s shame ! ^ 
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L 84. dn Idra'3 cliffs. Bolton Corney conjectures that Gold- 
smith meant ‘ Idria, a town in Carniola, noted for its mines.* 

‘ Goldsmith in his “ History of Animated Nature '* makes mention 
of the mines, and spells th^ name in the same* way as here ’ 
(Mr . J. H. Lobban’s Select Poems of (fuldfimith, 11)00, p. S7). 
Lines 84-5, it may be added, are not in the first edition. 

I. 85. And though the rocky-creslcd sununits frown. In the first 
edition : — 

And though rough rocks or gloomy summits frown. 

II. 01-2 are not in tile first editions. 

1. 98. peculiar, i. c. ‘ proper,’ ‘ ajjpropriatc.’ 

1. 122. winnow, i. e. ‘ waft,’ ‘ dispcrsei^ John Kvcl 3 m refers 
to these ‘ sea-born gales ’ in the ^ Dedication ’ of his F umi- 
fugium, 16(il: — ‘Those who take notice of the seentof theorange- 
flowers from the rivago of Geno.i, and St. Pietro dell’ Arena; 
the blossomcs of the rosemary from the C oasts of Spain, many 
leagues off at sea^ or the manifest, and odoriferous waffs which 
flow from Fontenay and Vaugirard, even to Paris in tlie season 
of roses, with the contrary effect of those', Ic.'-s pleasing smells 
from other accidents, will easily consent to what I suggest |i.e. 
the planting of sweet-smelling trees].’ (Miscdlancous Writings, 
1825, p. 208.) 

I. 139. TUI, more unsteady, &f. In the first edition : — 

But, more unsteady than the southern gale. 

Soon Coramoree turn’d on other shores her sail. 

There is a certain resemlJance between this j)assage and one 
of the later paradoxes of Smollett’s Lismahago;— ‘He affirmed, 
the nature of commerce was such, that it could not he fixed oi- 
perpetuated, but, having flowed to a certain height, would 
imn^ediately begin to ebb, and so continue till the channels 
should be left almost dry ; but there w as no instance of the tide’s 
rising a second time to any considerabhi influx in the same 
nation ’ (Humphry Clinker, 1771, ii. 192. Letter o^Mr. Bramble 
to Dr. Ixjwis). 

II. 141-2 are not in the first edition. 

1. 144. Its former strength was but plethoric ill. • Cf. The CUizen 
of the World, 1762, i. 98 ; — ‘ In short, the state resembled one of 
those bodies bloated with disease, whose bulk is only a symptom 
of its wretchedness.’ [Mitford.] 

G 3 
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L 145. Yet stiU the loss, &c. In the first edition : — 

Yet, though to fortune lost, here still abide 
Some splendid arts, the wrecks of former pride. 

1. 150. The pafite-hoard triumph* and the cavalcade, ‘Happy 
Country [he is spejiking of Italy], where the pastoral age begins 
to revive ! Where the wits even of Rome are united into a 
rural groupo of nympiis and swains, under the appellation of 
modern Arcadians fi. e. the Bolognese Academy of the Arcadi], 
Where in the midst of porticos, processions, and cavalcades^ 
abbes turn’d into sheijherds, and sliepherdeBses without sheep, 
indulge tlieir innocent divertimentV (Presenl State of PclUe 
Learning, 1759, pp. 50-'l.) Some of the ‘ paste-board triumphs ’ 
may be studied in the plates of Jacques Callot. 

1. 1511. liy sports like these, &c. A pretty and w'dl-known 
story is told with regard to this couplet. Calling once on Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, having vainly tried to attract attention, entered 
unannounced. ‘ His friend was at his desk, but with hand 
uplifted, and a look directed to another part of the room ; where 
a little dog sat with difficulty on his haunches, Idoking implor- 
ingly at his teacher, w'hose rebuke for toppling over he had 
C5vidently just received. Reynolds advanced, and looked past 
Goldsmith’s shoulder at the wilting on his desk. It seemed to 
be some portions of a poem ; and looking more closely, he was 
able to rt^ad a couplet which liad been that instant WTitten. 
The ink of the second line Wiis wet ; — 

By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d ; 

The sj)orts of cliildnm satisfy the child. 

(Forster’s Life, 1871, i. pp. 347-8). 

1. 154. The sports of children. This line, in the first edition, 
was followed by ; — ‘ 

At sports like these, while foreign arms advance. 

In pa^fsive ease they leave the world to chance. 

1. 155. Each nobler aim, &c. The first edition reads ; — 

When struggling Virtue sinks by long controul. 

She leaves at last, or feebly mans the soul. 

This was changed in the second, third, fourth, and fifth editions 
to : — 
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' , • When noWo aims have suffer’d long controul, 

They sink at last, or feebly man the soul. 

. L 169. No product here, &c. The Swiss mcKcnarios, hero 
releired to, were long famou? in European w'arfare. 

They parted with a thousand kisses. 

And fight e’er since for pay, like Swisscs. 

Gay’s Aye and No, a Fable. 

1. 185. This fine use of ‘ breasts ’ — as Cunningham points out 
— is given by Johnsonios an example in his Dictionary. 

1. 187. With patient angle troUs the finriy deep. " Troll,’ i. o. 
as for pike. Goldsmith uses ‘ finny prey ’ in llie Citizen of the 
World, 1762, ii. 99 : — ‘ The best manner to draw' up the finny 
prey* Cf. also ‘w'arbling grove,’ Deserted Village, 1. 361, as 
a parallel to ‘ finny deep.’ 

I. 190. the struggling savage, i.c. wolf or bear. Mitford com- 
pares the following : — ‘ Ho is a beast of prey, and the laws 
should make use of as many stratagems and as mu(;h forci^ to 
drive the rductanJt savage into the toils, as the Indians when 
they hunt the hyena or the rhinoceros.’ {(Citizen of the World, 
1762, i. 112.) See also Pope’s Iliad, Bk. xvii : - 

But if the savage turns his glaring eye, 

They howl aloof, and tound the forest fly. 

II. 201-2 are not in the first edition. 

1. 213. For every ward, &c. Mitford quotes a parallel passage 
in AnimaJted Nature, 1774, ii. 123 : — ‘ Every want thus becomes 
a moans of pleasure, in the redressing.’ 

1. 228. Their morals, like their pleasurat, are but low. Probably 
Goldsmith only uses ‘ low ’ here in its primitive sense, and not 
in that which, in his own day, gave so much umbrage to so many 
eighteenth-century students of humanity in the rough. Cf. 
Fielding, Tom Jones, 1749, iii. 6 : — * Some of the Author’s 
Friends cry’d — “ Look’e, Gentlemen, the ^lau is Villain ; but 
it is Nature for all that.” And all the yt)ung Critics of the Age, 
the Clerks, Apprentices, &c., called it Low and fell a Groaning.’ 
See also Tom Jones, iv. 94, and 226-30. ‘ There V nothing comes 
, out but the most lowest stuff in nature ’ — says Lady Blarney in 
chi xi of the Vicar, wdiose author is eloquent on this topic in 
The Present State of Pdiie Learning, 1759, pp. 154-/5, and in 
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She Stoops to Conquer^ 1773 (Act if; while Graves {Spiritual 
Quixote, 1772, bk. i, ch. vi) gives the fashion the scientific 
appellation oi^’‘ iapino-phoby,^ Avhich he defines as ‘a dread of 
everything that is low, either ini, writing or in conversation.’ 
To Goldsmith, if we may trust George Colman’s Pro?o</i4e to Miss 
Lee’s Chapter of Accidents, 1780, belongs the credit of exorcising 
this particular form of depreciation : — 

When Fielding, Humour’s fav’rite child, appear’d, 

Low was the word — a word each author fear’d ! 

Till chas’d at length, by pleasantry’s bright ray, 

Naturis and mirth resum’d their legal sway ; 

And Goldsmith’^ genius bask’d in open day. 

According to Borrow’s Lavengro, ch. xli, Lord Chesterfield con- 
sidered tliat the speeches of Horner’s h8roes were frequently 
^ exceedingly low.’ 

1, 243. Jiow often, kc. This and the lines which immediately 
follow are autobiographical. Cf. George Primrose’s story in 
The Vicar of \V ah field, 17fiG, ii. 24-5 (ch. i) : — ‘ 1 passed among 
the harmless peasants of Flander.s, and among such" of the French 
us were })oor <Mioiigh to be very merry ; for I ever found them 
sprightly in j)roportion to their wants. Whenever I approached 
a peasant’s house towards night-fall, I played one of my most 
merry tum‘s, and that procured me not only a lodging, but 
subsistence lt)r the next day.’ 

1. 253. (jestic lore, i. e. traditional gestures or motions. Scott 
uses the word ‘ gestic ’ in Peveril of the Penk, ch. xxx, where 
King Charles tlu'. Second witnesses the dancing of Fenella : — 
‘He bore time to her motions with the movement of his foot 
— applauded with head and with hand — and seemed, like her- 
self, carried away by the enthusiasm of the gestic art.* [Hales.] 

1. 250. llius idly busy rolls their world away. Pope has ‘ Life’s 
idle business ’ (Unfortunate Lady, 1. 81), and — 

1.he busy, idle blockheads of the ball. 

Donne’s Satires, iv. 1. 203. 

1. 204. And all are taught an avarice of praise, Profe.ssor 
Hales (Longer English Poems) compares Horace of the Greeks ; — 
Praeter laudem, nullius avaris. 

Poetica, 1. 324* 
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I. 275. copper lace. ‘ St? Martin’s lace/ for wliioh, in Strype's 
day, Blowbladder St. was famous. Cf. the actri\s.s\s ‘copper 
tail ’ in Citizen of the World, 17G2, ii. CO. 

1. 281. To men of other minds, &c. Prior compares ^\ith tlio 
description that follows a passage in vol. i. p. 27C of Aniwalid 
Nature, 1774 ; — ‘But wo need scarce mention these, \\hen \\(‘ lind 
that the whole kingdom of ilolland seems to be a conipiest upon 
the sea, and in a m.anner rescued from its bosom. The surface of 
the earth, in this country, is below the level of the bed of the sea ; 
and I remember, upoj approaching the coast, to luive looked 
down upon it from the sea, as into a valley.’ 

1.284. Where the broad ocean leans ^against the land. VL 
Dryden in Annvs Mirahilis, ICOO, st. clxiv. 1. 054 : 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky. 

1. 280. the tall ramjnre's, i. e. rampart’s (Old French, rcvipart, 
rempar). Cf. Timon of Athens, Act v. S(\ 4 ; — ‘ Our rampir’d 
gates.’ 

1. 299. bosom reign in the first edition was ‘ bic^ast obtain.’ 

1. 300. Ev^n liberty itself is barter d here. ‘ Slavery,' says 
Mitford, ‘was permitted in Holland; children were sold by 
their parents for a certain number of years.’ 

1. 309. A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves. (Goldsmith u.s(is 
this very line as prose in Letter jcxxiv of The Citizen of the World, 
1762, i. 147. 

1. 310. dishononrable graves. Jidiiis Caesar, Act i. Se. 2. 

1. 313. Heavens ! how unlike, &c. Prior compares a })assagc 
from a manuscript Introduction to the History of the Seven Years* 
War: — ‘How unlike the brave i)casants their ancestors, who 
spread terror into either India, and always declan'd themselves 
the allies of those who drew the swoni in defence of freedom 

1.^20. famed JJydnspes, i. e. the fabulosus Hydaspes of Horace, 
Bk. i. Ode xxii, and the Medus Ilydaspes of Virgil, Ceorg. iv. ‘211, 
of which so many stories were told. It is now known as the 
Jhilum, one of the five rivers which give the Punjiub its name. 

1, 327. Pride in their port, &e. In the first edition these two 
lines were inverted. 

* 

* J. W. M. Gibbs {Works, v. 0) discovered that ])arts of this 
History, hitherto supposed to have been written in 1701, WL*re 
published in the iderary Magazine, 1757 -8. 
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' 1. 343. Here hy the bonds of nature feebly hdd*' ' In the firtb 
edition — 

See, though by circling deeps together held. '< 

1. 349. Nature^ s ties was social hc(nds in the first edition. 

1. 358. Where Icings have toWd, and- poets wrote for fame. In 
the first edition this line read : — 

And nionarchs toil, and poets pant for fame. 

1. 3f)l. Yet think noty &c. ‘In the things T have hitherto 
written T have neither allured the vanity of the great by flattery, 
nor salisliod the malignity of the vulgar by scandal, but I have 
endeavoured to get an honest reputation by liberal pursuits.’ 
(Preface to English HiAlory.) [Mitford.] 

I. 3G3. Ye powers of truth, &c. The first version has : — 

Perish the wish ; for, inly satisfy’d. 

Above their pomps T hold my ragged pride. 

;Mr. Forst(’r thinks {Life, 1871, i. 375) that Goldsmith altered 
tliis (i. e. ‘ragged pride’) because, like the omitted ^ Hand in- 
expert us loquor ’ of the Enquiry, it involved an undignified 
admission. 

II. 305-80 arc not in the first edition. 

1. 382. Contracting regal power to stretch their own, ‘ It is the 
interest of the great, tlicrofore, to diminish kingly power as much 
as possible ; because whatever they take from it is naturally 
restored to themselves ; and all they have to do in a state, is 
to undermine tlic single tyrant, by which they resume their 
primaeval authority.’ (Vicar of Wakefieldy 1706, i. 202, ch. 
xix.) 

1. 383. When 1 behold, &c. Prior compares a passage in 
Lc^tler xlix of The Citizen of the World, 1762, i. 218, where the 
Roman senators arc spoken of as still flattering the people ‘ ^ith 
a shew of freedom, while themselves only were free.’ 

1. 380. Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. Prior 
notes a corres^vonding utterance in The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, 
1 . 200, ch. xix : — ‘ What they may then expect, may be seen 
by turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the^ 
laws govern the poor, and the rich govern the law.’ 

1. 392. I fly from petty tyrants to the throne, Cf. Dr. Primrose, 
vt supra, p. 201 : — ‘ The generality of mankinc^also are ^ of my 
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way of thinking* and hava unanimously created one king, whoso 
dection at once diminishes the number of tyrants, and puts 
tyranny at the greatest distance from the greatest number of 
people.’ Cf. also Churchill, The Farewell, II. 363-4 and 309- 
70;— • 

Let not a Mob of Tyrants seize tlu' helm. 

Nor titled upstarts league to rob the? realm . . . 

Let US, some comfort in our griefs to bring, 

Be slaves to one, and be that one a King. 

11. 393-4. GoldsmitV« first thought was — 

Yes, my lov’d brother, cursed b(^ that, hour 
When first ambition toil'd for foreign power, — 

an entirely different couplet to tliat in (he text, and certainly 
more logical. (Dobcirs Propped, of Socivti/, 1902, p[). xi, 2, and 
Notes, V, vi). Mr. Dobell plausibly suggests that this Tory 
substitution is due to Johnson. 

1. 397. Have we not seen, kc. Tliest'. lines contain tluj first 
idea of the subsequent ])oem of 77/c Deserted Village (q. v.), 

1. 411. Wtiere wild Omega spreads her swamps araund. The 
Oswego is a river which runs between Laki's Oneida and Ontario. 
In the Threnodia Avgustalis, 1772, Ooldsinith writes : — 

Oswego’s dreary shores shall he my grave. 

The ‘ desarts of OswTgo ’ were familiar to the eighteenth -century 
reader in connexion with General Braddock’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion of 1755, an account of which Cohlsinith had just given in 
An Hislorg of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son, 1764, ii. 202-4. 

1. 410. marks with murderous aim. In the first edition ‘ takes 
a deadly aim.’ 

1. 419. pensive exile. Tliis, in the version mentioned in the 
next note, was ‘ famish’d exile.’ 

1. 420. To stop too fearfvl, and too faint to go. This line, upon 
Boswell’s authority, is claimed for Johnson (iKrkbeck Hill’s 
Boswdt, 1887, ii. 6). Goldsmith’s original run : — 

And faintly fainter, fainter seems t(^go. 

(Dobell’s Prospect of Society, 1902, p. 3). 

L 429. How sipaU, of all, &c. Johnson wrote these concluding 
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ten lines with the exception of the penuHimate couplet. They and 
line 420 were all— he told Boswell — of which he could be sure 
(Birkbeck ITilPs Boswell^ lit supra). Like Goldsmith, he some- 
times worked his prose ideas into his verse. The first couplet 
is apparently a reniiiiisccncc of a passage in his own Rasaelas, 
1759, ii. 112, where the astronomer speaks of ‘the task of a 
king . . . who has the care only of a few millions, to whom he 
cannot do much good or harm.’ (Grant’s Johnson, 1887, p. 80.) 
‘ I would not give half a guinea to live under one form 
of government rath er than another,’ he told that ‘ vile Whig,’ 
Sir Adam Fergusson, in 1772. ‘ It is of no moment to the happi- 
ness of an individual ’ (Birkbeek Hill’s Boswell, 1887, ii. 170). 

1. 435. The lifted axe, ' Mif ford here recalls Blackmore’s 

Borne the sharp axe, and some the painful wheel. 

(I 

The ‘ lifted axe ’ he also traces to Young and Blackmore, with 
both of whom Goldsmith seems to have been familiar; but it is 
surely not necc^ssary to assume that he borrowed from either in 
this instance. 

1. 436. Luke's iron crown, (Jeorge and Luke Dosa, or Doscha, 
headed a rebellion in Hungary in 1513, The former was pro- 
claimed king by the freasants ; and, in consequence suffered, 
among other things, the torture of the red-hot iron crown. Such 
a piinishnu'nt took place at Bordeaux when Montaigne was seven- 
teen (Morley’s Klorio’s Montairfne, 1886, p. xvi). Much ink has 
been shed over (Goldsmith’s lapse of ‘ Luke ’ for George. In the 
book which he cited as his authority, the family name of the 
brothers was given as Zeck, -hence Bolton Corney, in his 
edition of the Buctical Works, 1845, p. 36, corrected the line to — 

Zerk's iron crown, &c., 

an alteration which has been adopted by other editors. (See 
also Forster's Life, 1871, i. 370.) 

Damiens' bed of steel, Robert-Fran^ois Damiens, 1714-57. 
Goldsmith wTites ‘ Damien’s.’ In the Gentleman' s Magazine for 
1757, vol. xxvii. pp. 87 and 151, where there is an account 
of this poor half-wittei wretch’s torture and execution for 
attempting to assassinate Louis XV, the name is thus spelled, 
as also in other contemporary records and caricatures. The 
following passage explains the ‘bed of steel — ‘Being con- 
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ducted to the Couciergerie, an iron bed, which likewise served 
for a chair, was prepared for him, and to this he was fastened 
w’ith chains. The torture w^as again applied, and a physician 
ordered to attend to sec what degree of pain hehould support,’ 
&c. (Smollett’s History of England, 1823, bk. iii, eh. 7, § xxv.) 
Goldsmith’s own explanation — according to Tom Davies, the 
bookseller — was that he meant the rack. But Davies may have* 
misunderstood him, or Goldsmith himself may have forgottiui 
the facts. (See Forster’s Life, 1871, i. 370.) At iip. r)7 -78 of 
the Monthly Review f^r July, 17.'>7 (upon which Goldsniitli was 
at this date employed), is a summary, ‘from our ( ’orrespondont 
at Paris,’ of the official record of the Damiens’ Trial, 4 vols. 
12mo. ; and his deed and tragedy make a graphic chapter in the 
remarkable Strange Adventures of (Japtain Dangerous, by (Jeorge 
Augustus Sala, 1863,* iii. pp. 1.54-180. 

1. 438. In the first edition of The Traveller there are only 41(5 
lines. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

After having been tor some tinu* announced as in prepara- 
tion, The Deserted Village made its first appearance on May 26, 
1770 \ It was received with* great enthusiasm. In June a 
second, third, and fourth edition followed, and in August a fifth 
was published. The text here given is that of the fourth edition, 
which was considerably revised. Johnson, we are told, thought 
The Deserted Village inferior to The Traveller ; but ‘ lime,’ to 
use Mr. Forster’s words, * has not confirmed that judgment.’ Its 
germ is perhaps to Ik* found in ll. 397-4U2 of the earlier poem. 
• 

* In the Aniericau Bookman for February,, 1901, ])p. 563-7, Mr. 
Luther fS. Livingston gives an aeeoimt (with facsimile f itle-|)ag('S) of 
three octavo (or rather duodecimo) editions all dated 1770; and 
ostensibly printed for ‘W. Gritlin, at Garrick’s Hea(^ in Gathcrinc- 
street, Strand.’ He rightly descriU's their cxLsteuee as ‘a biblio- 
graphical puzzle.’ They afford no iinpoitiiiit variations; are not 
mentioned by the early editors ; and arc certiinly not in the form in 
which the poem was first adverti.scd and reviewed, as this was 
a quarto. But they are naturally of interest to the collector ; ami 
the late Colonel Francis Grant, a good Goldsmith .scholar, described 
one of them in tl^ Athemetim for June 20, 1896 (No. 3582). 



reaearch has WBw[«^^ppM 

1^ aaene \Hth Lissc^, the boine^t iiw pM's 

p. iz) ; but the leault ha# 6ply been partially aue^mH 
'tha truth seoflfis that Goldemith* living iti BSiiglbiid^ 
a poem that was EngUsh in its ec^Eiot^tio^Ei naan^ of tibaipejmm 
an<t accessories of his aarly life in Ir«laial» 'jrtthcKit !t|tAiji|^^oap* 
oven caring to draw an exact pictctfa Hence, as 
hasi observed, in a much cnticixed and ohararteiaBtic 
* it is made up of incongruous parts. Ihe village ip its 
days is a true English village. The village m its decay^isv^' 
bith village. The felicity and tho ndaery which Ookli^W^ 
has l^rought close together belong to two different oonpfjlP^^ 
and to two different stages in the progress of society'.** 
had assuredly never seen in his native island such a ioishI. 
paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, a&d tranquillity 
Auburn.’* He had assuredly never Seen m England Sff 


inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their homes id OM" 
day and forced to emigrate m a body to America. The h^teif 
ho had probably seen in Kent ; the ejectment he had probaMy 
seen in Munstci ; but, by joining th(. two, he has produced^ 
something which never was and never will be seen in apy port 
of the world.* (Encydop. Brttannioa, 1856.) It is obvious fdpc^ 
that m some of his theories ^the depopulation of the kiogdp^ 
lor example— Goldsmith was mislaheh. But it was not fdc & 
didactic qualities then, nor is it for them now, ihat Dw^fiSm 
ViUa^e delighted and delights. It maintains its popularity 
its charming greni-e-pictures, Its sweet and tender paasogei^ 
simplicity, its sympathetic hold upon tiie enduring in hxWfgM 
nature. To test it solely with a view to establish its tnm 
graphical accuracy, or to insist too much upon the valtm 
ethical teaching, is to mistake its real mission as a work 


DediceUtont 1. 6. iT am ignorant of that art in uihich 
said to exed. This modest con^ssidn did not pmV^nub 9P9IR 
smith from meking fun of tho contempprasy conpoissenr. 
letter from the young virtuoso in Tht Ciiizem of the WorUt 
1 . 140, announcing that a famous ‘ torse * has bem discpvu|i|id 
to be not ‘ a CSoopatra bathing ^ but ‘ a JSei^ides 
andGharles Primrose’s experiences at Vltxit (FtSSf 
;766. u. 27-8). 







West.*' ; 

p^|H|%'i^W ndil^t ^1l thoughts' • • • ~j 

£dt Iftfraid of making this pre^liSbd too tedious ; especially^ , 
1 shall want >11 the patience of the reader, for having en- 
ffin^it with the foQpwing verses.’ (l^ckeU’s Pireface to Addison’s 

increase of our Imvries. The evil of luxury was 
j^^hommon topick * yith Goldsmith. . (Birkbeok Hill’s BosweU^ 
EWS7f ii. 211 Smollett also^ speaking wi^ tlie voice of^ 
l^mahago,' and continuing the quotation on. {k 169, was ci 
mp^on that / the sudden affluence vhccasioned by tr$de, forced » 
the sluices of luxury, and overflowed the land with every % 
K ^wes of. profligacy Ind corruption.’ {Hu^f^ry Clinker, 1771, iil r- 
^^r-^Lef6er of Mr. Bramble to Pr» Lewis.)' 

1. Su^ AdeuKN. Forster,. Lt/s, 1871, ii. 206, says that 
ll^dsmith obtained this name from Ifcpnet Langton. There 
Aldboum or AuburA in Wiltshire, not fkic ffem Marlborough^ 
^^l^cb Prioi thinks may have furnished the suggestion. 

^ ]t. 6. .Beats of ‘my youth. This alofie would Imply that Gdd- 
had in:' mind. the envirornpent of' his Truth home. 

'^erd^enJt church that topped 0te nis^^hhouri^ This ' 
^iC^spofids with the church of Kiikepqy ^est as seen from the ' 
imBe at Lissoy. , ' ^ > 

1.3. The hawthorn bush. The .l^ev. Antiesley Strean, Henry. 
Xii^ldsmith’s kiccessor at Kilkenny West, w>ll remembered the 
hawthorn bush in front of the village alc•house^ It had origin- . 
V^lly three trunks ; but when he wrote in 1807 only one remained, , 
thh other two having been cut, from time to time, by persons 
carrying pieces of it away to be nmdeihto^toys, &c., in honour . 
of the bard, and of the celebri^ of his .poem.’ (Essay on Light ' 


'Beading, by the Rev. Fdword Maqgin, JSr.A., l80i|, 142-3.) Its 
. remains were enclosed by h Gaptain H^an' previousiy. to 1819 ; 

S t nevertheless when Prior visited ^jphh hi 1830, nothing 
|>pparent but ’ a ye^ teUdeir shpbt (which] had again forced 
^ay to the surface.’ (P]^r,.Xt/f^ I8d7, ii.^2^) An engrav- 
the tree S. Aiken, from a sketch made ^ 1806-9, is to be 
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found at p. 41 of Goldsmith's Poetical Worles^ B. H." NeWeti*s 
edition, 1811, and is reproduced in the present volume. 

1. 15. How often have I hless*d the coming day. Prior, 4^/*; . 
1837, ii. 261, finds in this an allusion ‘ to the Sundays or nUmerbus 
holidays, usually kept in Roman Catholic countries.’ 

1. 37. Amidst thy bowers the tyrant^s hand is seen. Strean’e . 
explanation (Mangin, %d supra, pp. 140-1) of this is as follows^ 

‘ The poem of The Deserted Village, took its origin from the^ 
circumstance of general Robert Napper [Napier or Naper], (the 
grandfather of the gentleman who now [1807] lives in the house, , 
within half a mile of Lissoy, and built by the general) having " 
purchased an extensive ^tract of the country surrounding Lissoy, 
or Auburn ; in consequence of which many families, here called 
cottiers, were removed, to make room for the intended improve- 
ments of what was now to become the wide domain of a ripli 
man, warm with the idea of changing the face of his new acquisi- ' 
tion ; and were forced, “ tvith fainting steps,^' to go in search of ' 
“ torrid tracts ” and “ distant climes.^^ ’ 

Prior (Life, 1837, i. 40-3) points out that Goldstnith was not 
the first to give poetical expression to* the wrongs of the dis-^ 
possessed Irish peasantry ; and he quotes a long extract from, 
the Works (1741) of a Westmeath poet, Lawrence Whyte, which 
contains such passages as these 

Their native soil were forced to quit. 

So Irish landlords thought it fit ; 

Who without ceremony or rout. 

For their improvements turn’d them out . . . 

How many villages they razed, 

How' many parishes laid waste . . . 

Whole colonies, to shun the fate 
Of bein^ oppress’d at such a rate. 

By tyrants who still raise their rent, 

Sail’d to the Western Continent. 

1. 44. The hollow-sounding biUem guards Us nest. ‘ Of all those 
sounds,’ says Goldsmith, speaking of the cries of waterfowl^j, 

‘ there is none so dismally hollow as the booming of the bitten^! V 
. . . ‘ I remember in the place where I w'as a boy with whia^,. 
terror this bird’s note affected the whole village ; they 
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sidered it th6 ptesagcf of some sad event; and generally 
- ^^found or made one to succeed it* (Animated Nature, 1774, vi. 

' , ^wiok, who may be tru^ed to speak of a biiW which he has 

• drawn with such exquisite fidelity, refers (Water Birds, 1847, 
p* 49) to ‘ the hollow booming noise which the bittern makes 
during the night, in the breeding season, from its swampy 
retreats,’ Cf. also that close observer Crabbo (The Borough, 
tetter zxii, II. 197-8):— 

. And the loud bfttern, from the bull-rush home, 

Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom. 

1. 53. Princes and lords may flourish, ^)r may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 

Mitford compares Ctnfessio A mantis, fol. 152 : — 

. A kynge may make a lorde a knave, 

And of a knave a lord also ; 

and Professor ilalcs recalls Burns’s later line in the Cotter's 
Saturday Night, 1785 : — 

Princcis and lords are but the^ breath of kings. 

But Prior finds the exact equivalent of the second line in 
the verses of an old French poet, De Caux, upon an hour-glass 

C’est un verre qui luit, 

Qu’un souffle peut detruire, et qu’un souffle a produit. 

1. 57. A time there was, ere England's griefs began. Here, 
wherever the locality of Auburn, the author had clearly England 
in' mind. A caustic commentator has observed that the ‘ time'. ’ 
indicated must have been a long while ago. 

1. 67. opuleru^e. In the first edition the word is ‘ luxury.’ 

1. 79. And, many a year elapsed, return to view, ‘ It is strongly 
contended at Lishoy, that the Poet," aS he is usually called 
there, after his pedestrian tour upon the Continent of Europe, 

' returned to and resided in the village some time. # . . It is more- 
' , over believed, that the havock which had been made in his 
absence among those favourite scenes of his youth, affected his 
mind so deeply, that he actually composed {^eat part of the 
; Deserted Village at Lishoy,’ (Poetical Works, with Remarks, &c., 
by the Bev. BiH. Newell, 1811, p. 74.) 





!fi)otWithataiiiditi|; the above, there is no efyideifi^ ttu^^<Sk»ld- 
smith ever returned to his native island. In a letter to^ 
bi'oth^-m-law, Daniel Hodson, writt^ in 1758, he apokus oK 
hoping to do so ‘ in five or six yo-^rs.* {Percy Meminr^ 181^^ 
i. 49). But in another letter, written towards the <doSe pjl 
life, it IS still a thing to come. * I am again,’ he says, * just atEttii|S||p 
out for Bath, and T honestly say 1 had much rather tt h^, 
been for Ireland with my nephew, but that pleasure 1 hope 
have before 1 die/ (Letter to Daniel Hodson, no date, in poiiieea-' 
Sion of the late Frederick Locker Lampson.) S 

1. 80. TFAere once the cottage stood, the haiothom grew. Here ^ 
followed, in the first edition : — 


Here, as with doubtful, pensive steps 1 range. 

Trace eveiy scene, and wonder at the change. 
Remembrance, &c. 

1. 84. In all my griejs —and God has given my share* 
notes a •flight similarity here to a line of CoUinp ; — 

mute companions of my toils, that bear, 

In all my griefs, a more than equal share ' * 

Ilassan ; or. The Camd Driver, 
ill The Pie^ent State of Polite Learning, 1759, p. 143, Goldsmith 
refers feelingly to * the neglected author of the Persian eclo^es, 
which, however mac^ouratc, excel any m our language.’ He 
included four of^them m The Beauties of English Poesy, 1767, 

I pp 239-53. « 

1. 87. To husband ovl, &c. In the first edition this ran ^ 
My anxious day to husband near the close. 

And keep life’s flame from wasting by repose. 

1. 96. Here to retm n — aUd die at home at last, Forster compair^ 
a passage in The Citizen of the Wcnld, 1702, li. 153: — ^Tbel^Qi^W 
sometlung so seducing in that spot in which we first had ex^t- 
ence, that nothing but it can please ; whatever vicissitudea 
experience m i fe, however toil, or vheresoevei we wandfel!; 
our fatigued wishes still recur to home for tranquilbty, we 
to die m that spot which gave us birth, and m that pleiu^^^ 
expectation opiace eveiy calamity ’ The poet Waller too‘-l^ 
adds — wished to die * hke the stag where he was roused.’ (Lifi, 
lS71,ii 202) t 










Mm West IS he Mn the first edition. 

lOR hofd to coTnbeU, learna to fly Mitford 

4:^S^phreb iPAc ISke for October 13, 1759, p, 56 — ‘ By stiugghng 


inth miafdytunes, we are s^te to receive somi bounds m the 
conflict only method to come off victorious, is by running 

"^aWay ’ 


L 105. aurly porter Mr. J M Lobban compans th( CUiztn 
%f the Worlds 1762, i 123 • — ‘ J ne\cr see a noble man s door half 
that some surly porter or footman docs not stand full in 
ttf^Weach * (SdeU P^ems of Gddamtth, 1000 p 9S ) 

L 109. Benda ‘ Sinks ’ in tht first edition 


unptrceived detay Cf Johnson, \\ntty of Human W ishes, 

1. 2^2 

t An age tjjat melts with unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modest innocence auay. 


and Irene, Act u, Sc 7 


And varied life steal unperceiv’d a\\n> 

L 110. WktU Beaiffnatum, &c In 1771 Sii Joshua exhibited 
a pietnro of * An Old Mah,’ studied from the beggar who was his 
niodel for Ugolino When it was engt’aved by 'thoroas Watson 
In 1772, he called it * Resignation,’ and mseiibcd the print to 
OWdsmitb in the following wo^s —"This attempt to express 
Oi^aracter m The Deserted Village, is dedicated to l)i Goldsmith, 
hiB sincere Friend and admiicr, Josuua R>iNor os ’ 

J14. Up yondey hiU It has been suggested th it Goldsmith 
waa here thinking of the little hill of Knockaruadh (Red Hill) in 
ftxmt of Lissoy parsonage^ of which there is a sketch m Newell’s 
PMtcal Wwks, 1811. When Newell wrote, it was already known 
ah * Goldsmith’s mount ’ , and the poet himself refers to it in a 
loj^tSvto hts brother mJaw Hodson, dated Dec 27, 1757 — ‘I had 
l>e placed on the little mount be lore Bishoy gate, and tliere 
‘ take m, to me, the most pleasing horizon in nature ’ (Percy 
. llMoir, 1801, p 43) 

K And fUTd each pause the n%ght%ngale had made. In 

AMiMtei Nature, 1774, v. 326, Goldsmith says . — * The nightin- 
pausing song would be the proper epithet for this bird’s 
(Mitford.] 

^ Na c^^ful nvarmure fl/uctmte in the gale Cf. Gold- 
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smith’s Essay on Metaphor 8 (British Magazine) : — ‘ Armstrong 
has used the word fluctuate with admirable efficacy, in his philo- 
sophical poem entitled The Art oj Preserving Health, 

Oil ! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the. storm. 

To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the stCcady battlements. 

1. The md historian of the pensive plain. Strean (see 

note to 1. 13) identified the old watercress gatherer as a certain 
Catheiine CJiraghty (or (5eraghty). Her children (he said) were 
still living in the neighbourhood of Lissoy in 1807. (Mangin’s 
Essay on Light Beading^ 1808, p. 142.) 

1. 140. The village preaeJur s modest mansion rose. ‘ The 
Kev. Charles (goldsmith is allow'ed by all that knew him, to 
Irive been faithfully represented by his son in the character of 
the Village Preacher.’ So writes his daughter, Catharine Hodson 
(Pfrey Memoir^ ISOl, p. 3). Others, relying perhaps upon the 
* forty pounds a year ’ of the Dedication to The Traveller, make 
the poet’s brother Henry the original ; others, agnin, incline to 
kindly Cnelc (-ontarino (vide Introduction), But, as Prior justly 
says (Life, 1837, ii. 2411), ‘the fact perhaps is that ho fixed 
upon no one individual, but borrowing like all good poets and 
])ainters a little from each, drew the character by their combi- 
nation.’ 

1. 142. tcUh forty pounds a year. Cf. Dedication to The Travdltr, 
p. 3, 1. 14. 

I. I b”). Unpractised. ‘ Unskilful ’ in the first edition. 

I. 148. MfU'c skilled. ‘ More bent ’ in the hrst edition. 

1. 151. The long ranemher\l beggar. ‘ The same persons,’ says 
Prior, comiTi<*nting upon this passage, ‘ are se<m for a series of 
years to traverse the same tract rtf country at certain intervals, 
intrude into every house which is not defended by the usual 
outworks of wealth, a gate and a porter’s lodge, exact their 
portion of tin food of the family, and even lind an occasional 
resting-place for the night, or from severe weather, in the chimney- 
corner of respectable farmers.’ (Life, 1837, ii. 269.) Cf. Scott 
on the Scottish mendicants in the ‘ .\dvertisement ’ to The 
Antiquary, ISltl, and I..c1and’.s Hist, of Ireland, 1773, i. 35. 

’ 155. The broken soldier. The disbanded •soldier let loose 
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upon the countiy at the dbnclusion of the ‘Seven Years’ War' 
M*as a familiar figure at this period. Bewick, in his 
(‘Memorial Edition’), 1887, pp. 44-5, describes souk' of thcM* 
ancient campaigners with th^r battered old uniforms nnd their 
endless stories of Minden and Quebec: and a pictun* of two ot 
them by T. S. Good of Berwick ludonged to the late Mr. LoektM* 
Lampson. Edie Ochiltree (Antiquary) - may be rem<*nib(‘red 
had fought at Fontenoy. 

L 170. AUitr'‘d to brighter worfds. Cf. Tiekcll on Addison 
‘ Saints who taught and It'd the way to Heaven.’ 

1. 180. And jool% ivho came to scoffs remained ti> pray. J'rior 
compares the opening lines of Dryden's f^ritannia Redivim : — 

Our VOW'S are heard betimes, and heaven lak('s can* 

To grant, before^ we can eoiieludt' the prayer : 

Preventing angels met it half the way. 

And sent us back to praise, who came to pray. 

1. 189. As som^ tall cliff, &c. Lucan, Statius, and (/laudian 
have been supposed to have helped Goldsmith to this fine and 
deservedly popular similct But, considering his obvious famili- 
arity w'ith French literature, and the faiity of his ‘ obligations 
to the ancients,’ it is not unlikely that, as suggi'sted by a wTitei 
in the Academy for Oct. 30, I88(i, his sour<*e of suggestion is to 
be found in the following passage of an Ode atldressed by Cliape- 
lain (1595-1674) to HiclieUcu : — 

Dans un paisible mouvement 
Tu t’eleves au tirmament, 

Et laisses centre toi murmnrer cette terro ; 

Ainsi Ic haut Olympe, a son pier! sablonneuv, 

Laisse fumcr la foudre et gronder le tonnern*. 

* Et garde son sommet tranquillo et^lurnineux. 

Or another French model — indicated to Mr. Forster {Life, 1871, 
ii. 115-16) by the late Lord Lytton -niay have b(‘en tlu^se lines 
from a poem by tlie Abbe de Chaiflieu (1639-1 72*1^:- 

Au milieu oependant de ees peinos cruelh*s 
Dc notre tristc hirer, compagnes trop fidcles, 

Je suis tranquillo et gai. Quel bien plus precicnx 
Puis-je esQprer jamais de la bonte dcs dieux ! 



Tel qa*iin rocher dont Iqp . 

]|^galant le Mont Athoa, 

Voit k ses pieda la tempdto 
Troubler le calme dea^ilota^ 

La mer aulour bruit et gronde ; 

Maign) sea Emotions, 

Sur son front dleve r^gne tine paix profonde» 

Quo tant d'agitations 
Et quo scs furcurs de Tonde 
Rcapcctcnt a I’egal du nid dca a|pyon8» 

On the other hand, Coldsmith may have gone no ftirihcT tliati.' 
Young’s Complaint: Night the Second^ 1742, p. 42, where, ek 
Mitford points out, occur these lines : — 

As some tall Tow’r, or lofty MountLin’s Brow, 

Detains the Sun, Illustrious from its Height, 

While rising Vapours, and descending Shades, 

With Damps, an<l Darkness drown the Spatioilis Vale: 
Undam f)t by Doubt, Undarken’d by Despair, 

Philander, thus, augustly roars his Head. ' 

Prior also (Life, 1837, ii. 252) prints a passage from Anivf/otj^ 
Nature, 1774, i, 145, derived from Ulloa, which perhaps 
fis the raw material of the simile, 

1. 201. Full treJl they laughed, &c. Steele, in Spectator^ No.' 46 
(for April 20, 1711), has a somewhat similar thought : — E^'ulus' 
has so great an Authority in his little Diurnal Audience, that 
when he shakos his Head at any Piece of publick New'S, they all 
of them appear dejected ; and, on the contrary, go home tothto 
Dinners with a good Slomach and chearful AspeOt, when Euhtdti^ 
seems to intimate that Tilings go W'elh’ 

1. 205. Yet he mis kind, &c. For tho rhyme of ‘ fault and 
‘ aught ’ in this couplet Prior cites the precedent of Pope r 

Before his sacrxl name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted sti:;uza teems with thought! 

{Essay on CrUicism, 1. 422). Ho might also have cited 
who elides the ‘ 1 ’ : — 

Were we but less indulgent to our fau’ts. 

And patience had to cultivate our t 
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vm A like rhym4 in Edwin and Angelina, Stanza 

Bot mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; • 

I’ll seek the solituSo he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

iOf. aleo Retaliation, 11. 73-4. Pci haps — as indr^cd Piior suggests 
'—he pronounced * fault ’ in this fashion. 

L ThaJt one small head could carry all he knew. Some of 
the traits of this portrait arc said to be borro\ied from (Gold- 
smith’s own master at Lissoy ‘ He was instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic’ — says his sister ('ai^ierinc, Mis. Hodson 
‘ by a schoolmaster in his father’s village, who had been a (piarter- 
mastor in the army in^ Queen Anne’s wars, in that (IclfUhrnent 
which was sent to Spain : ha\ ing travelled o\ or a considei able 
part of Europe and being of a veiy romantic tuin, he nsi^d to 
entertain Oliver with his advent iiies , and tlio impressions these 
made on his scholar wcie bdieved by the family to have given 
him that wandenng and unsettled turn which so much appeared 
in his future life.’ {Percy^Mfmoif, 1801, pp. 3-4.) TIk name of 
this worthy, according to Streon, was Burn (Byine). (Mangin’s 
Essay on Light Reading, 1808, p. 142.) 

L 210. Near yonder thorn. bc«knote to 1. 13. 

I, 220. The chest contt ivd a doubh debt to pag. ( ’f the ) i p 
lion of an Author' a Bedchamber, p. 48, 1. ult. : - 

A cap by night— -a stocking all the day ! 

L 232. The twelve good nde^. ‘ A constant one ' (i. v. picture ) 
every house was “King C’hailes’ Twelve (Good Rules”’ 
(Bewick’s Memoir^ ‘Memon.vl Edition,’ 1887, p. 2G2 ) This old 
broadside, surmounted by a rude vvoodiut of the King’s execii 
tiOtH is still prized by colleetors. The lulcis .is ‘found in the 
etndy of King Charles the First, of Blessed Alemoiy,’ are as 
(dBow ‘ 1. Urge no healths ; 2. Profan? no div me oidinances ; 

* Touch no state matters; 4. Reveal no seeiets , 5. Pick no 
>;.iQ|darreU ; 6. Make no comparisons ; 7. Maintain no ill opinions ; 

no bad company ; 9. Encourage no vice; 10. Make 
[np long meals ; 1 1. Repeat no grievances ; 12. Lay no Wagers. 

" Migc* Werjw, 1837, iv. 63, points out that Crabbe also 
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makes the ‘ Twelve Good Rules ’ * conspicuous in the Pariah 
Registpr (11. 51-2) : — 

There is King Charles, and all his Golden Rules, 

Who prov(‘(l ^Misfortune’s w'os the best of schools. 

Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, kept a copy of these rules in the 
servants’ hall at Windsor Castle. 

the royal gavip of goose. The ‘ Royal and Entertaining Game 
of the (h>os(‘ ’ is desc ribed at length in Strutt's Sports and Pas- 
times, bk. iv, ch. 2 (xxv). It may be briefly defined as a game of 
c-onipartraents Avith different titles thnSugh which the player 
progresses according to tlie numbers lie throws with the dice. 
At ev(‘ry fourth or fifth c^ompartnnmt is depicted a goose, and 
if the playcu’s east falls u])on one of these, he moves forward 
double fhe miinbiT of his throAV. 

1. 2.‘15. While broken fea-enps. (^f. the Description of an 
AvfJfor's 1jp(lchamh(}\ p. 48, 1. 18: — 

And five craeU’d t(*acups dress’d the i.himney board. 

l\Ir. Hogan, aaIio repaired or rebuilt the ale-house at Lissoy, did 
not foiget, besides restoring the ‘ Roylll Game of Goose ’ and the 
‘Twelve Good Rules,’ u> add the broken teacups, ‘which for 
better Security in the frail tenure of an Irish publican, or the 
<loubtful decorum of his guests, were embedded in the mortar.’ 
(Prior, Life, 18,*17, ii. 205.) 

1. 250. Shall kiss the rap. ('f. Scott's Loch invar i — 

The bride kissed the goblet : the knight took it up, 

Me (|uaird olT the wine and be threw down the cup. 

CT. also The History nf Miss Stanton {British Magazine, July, 
17<)0). - ‘ The earthen nuig went round. Miss toucJied the cup, 
the stranger pledged the ])arRon,’ &c. 

I. 208. Between A' splendid and a happy land. Prior compares 
The Citizen of the World, 1752,1.98: — ‘ Too much commerce 
may injure ^ nation as Avejl in? too little; and . . . there is 
a wide diOVrenee betAveen a eonquering and a ilourishing 
empire.' 

I. .‘MO. To s^e profusion that he must mrt share. Cf. Animated 
Nature, iv. p. 411 : — ' He only guards those luxuries he is not 
fated to share.’ [Mitford.] 
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^ 1. 313. To see those joys, • Up to the third edition llie worde 
were each joy. 

1. 318. Inhere the black gibbet tjUxims beside the miy. The 
gallows, under the savage penal laws of (lie eighletnth ci'iitiny, 
by which horse-stealing, forgery, shop-lifting, and evon tlio 
cutting of a hop-bind in a plantation Mere punishable A\it]i 
death, was a common object in the landscapt*. (^f. Vicar ^>/ 
Wakefieldj 1766, ii. 122: — ‘Our possessions art* palcil up \^itll 
new edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to sc.im* 
every invader ’ ; and Citizen of the Wnild^ 1762. ii. (>3 -7. Johnson, 
who wrote eloquently on capital punishnicnt in The llainhlvr for 
April 20, 1761, No. 114, also refers to the ceaseless executions 
in his London, 1738, 11. 238-43 : — 

Scarce can our lields, such crowds at Tyburn dit*. 

With hemp the gallows and the licet supply. 

Propose your .schemes, ye senatoiiau band. 

Whoso ways and* means support the sinking land : 

Lest ropes l)e wanting in the tempting spring. 

To rig another convoy for the king. 

1. 326. Where the poor hoasdess .shirt r'tnj ftmah lit.s. Mitford 
compares Letter exiv <»f 'The (^itizen ttf tin Wtnld. I7t>2, li. 211: 

* These poor shivering jtinaUus have* otice sctai ha[)pii'r days, and 
been flattered intti beauty. They liavt* been prostituted to the 
gay luxurious villiifi, and are nt)W turuc'd out tonu'ct the severity 
of winter. Perhaps now' lying at the doors of their betrayi^rs, 
they sue to wretehc's ivho.se hearts are insensible?, or debauchee.^ 
who may curse, but w ill not relievo them.’ The same pa:-.sag(‘ 
occurs in The Bee, 1769, p. 126 (.I City Might- Bit re). 

1. 332. Near her betrayer^s door, &e. CJ'. the foiegoing (junta 
tion. 

1. 344. wild Altama, i.e. the Alalamaba, i river in (Icoigia, 
North America, (loldamith may lia\c Imjcui familiar with this 
name in connexion with his friend OglcVhorpe’.s ex[)cdition of 
1733. ‘ 

1. 355. crouching tigers, a poetical licence, as tliero are no 
tigers in the locality named. But Mr. J. .M. Lobban calls atten- 
tion to a |)assago from Anlmaltd Nature [ J774, iii. 244 ), in wbieb 
Goldsmith seems to deleud himself : — ‘ There is an animal of 
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America, 'which is usually called the Red Tiger, but Mr. Buffon 
calls it the Cougar, which, no doubt, is very different from the 
tiger of the east. Some, however, have thought proper to rank 
both together, and 1 will take leave to follow their example.* 

1. 371 . The go(xl old sire. Cf. Tltrenodia AugustaliSj 11. 16-17: — 
Tlu* good old sire, unconscious of decay. 

The modest matron, clad in homespun gray 

1. 37 s. a father's. ‘ Her father’s ’ in the first edition. 

1. 384. silent. ‘ Decent ’ in the first edition. 

I. 418. On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamcrca's side. ‘Torno’ = 
Tornea, a river which falls into the (lulf of Bothnia ; Pamba- 
marca is a mountain r^ear Quito, South America. ‘ The author ’ — 
says Bolton Corney - ‘ bears in rr-emory the operations of the 
French philosophers in ' the arctic and equatorial regions, as 
described in the celebrated narratives of M. Maupertuis and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa.’ 

II. 427-30. That trade's 'proud empire, &o. These last four 
lines are attributed to Johnson on Boswell’s authority : — ‘ Dr. 
Johnson . . . favoiired me by marking the lines. which he fur- 
nished to Cjloldsmith’s Deserted Village, which are only the last 
four.' {Birkbeck Hill’s iio.sW/, 1887, ii. 7.) 


PHOLOHUE OF LABERIUS. 

This translation, or rather imitation, W'as first published at 
pp. 170-7 of An Enquirtj into the Present State of Polite Learning 
in Europe, 17.)Jl (Chap, xii, ‘ Of the Stage ’), where it is prefaced 
as follows : ‘ M.vcROiurs has preserved a prologue, spoken and 

written by the poet [l)oeimu.sj l^abcrius, a Roman knight, whom 
t'licsM r forced upon the stage, w ritten w4th great elegance and spirit, 
wliich shews what «piiiion the Romans in general entertained of 
the profession of an actor.’ In the second edition of 1774 the 
prologue was omitted.' The original lines, one of which Gold- 
smith quotes^ arc to be foutid in the Saturnalia of IVlacrobius, 
lib. ii, cap. vii [(Ipera, I^ondon, 1G94). He seems to liave con- 
fined himself to imitating the first fifteen : — 

Neeessitas, cujus cursus transversi impetum 
Volucrunt multi cfiugcrc, pauci potuerunt. 
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Quo me detrusit paime extremis sensibus ? 

Quern nulla ambitio, nulla uinquam largitio, 

Nullus timer, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potuit in juvenla de statu ; • 

Ecce in senccta ut factle labefccit loco 
Viri Excellentis mentc ciemente edit a 
Submissa placide blandiloqiieiis oratio! 

Etcnim ipsi di negare cui nihil potiierunt, 

Hominem me denegare quis posset pati '! 

Ergo bis triceiiis annis actis sine lota 
Equcs Roman us Lare cgressus meo 
Domum revertar mimus. tiimiruin hoe die 
Uno plus vixi milii quam vivendu^n tail. 

Rollin gives a Frcmch^ translation of tins prologiu* in his Traite 
des jktvdes. It is quoted by Holton (^niU'V in his Poetiral 
Works of Other Goldsmith^ 1845, pp. 20.*1 4. In Iiis Aldiiie 
edition of 1831, p. 11^, Milford completed (.loldsmith’s version 
as follows : — 

Too lavish still in •good, or evil hour, 

To show to man the empire of 4hy power, 

If fortune, at thy wild impetuous sway, 

The blossoms of my fame must dn>p away. 

Then was the time the obedient plant to strain 
Wlien life was warm in every vigorous vein, 

To mould young mature to thy plastic skill. 

And bend my pliant boyhood to Ihy will. 

So might 1 hoi)G applauding crowds to hear. 

Catch the quick smile, and ins attentive ear. 

But ah ! for wliat hast thou reserv’d my ug<‘ ? 

• Say, how can I expect the approving stage ; 

Fled is the bloom of youth- the miliily aii 
The vigorous mind that spurn'll at toil and care ; 

Cone is the voice, whose clear aiM silver tone 
The enraptur’d theatn* would love to owi^ 

As clasping ivy chokes the encumber'd tree, 

So age with foul embrace has ruined me* 

Thou, and the tomb, LalxTius, art the samis 
Empty wUhiu, what hast thou but a name ? 
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PROLOGU^: 

Macrobius, it may be remembesed, Was the author, with - 
a quotation from whom Johnson, after a long silence, electrilied 
the company upon his first arrival at Pembroke College, thus 
giving (says lioswcll) ' the first impression of that more extensive 
reading in which he had indul^d himself^ (Birkbeck Hiirs 
BoswtlL 1SS7, i. r)0). If the study of Macrobius is to be regarded 
us a tost of ' more extensive reading,’ that praise must thereforo 
be accorded to Goldsmith, who cites him in his first book^ 

ON A BEAUTIFIJL YOUTH STRITCK BLIND WITH 
LIGHTNING. 

This quatrain, the original of which does not appear to have 
been traced, was lirst publisliod in Tha Bee for Saturday, the 
<>th of OctolKjr, l7oq, f). 8; It is there succeeded by the following 
Latin epigram, ‘ in th<*. same spirit’ : — 

Lumink Aeon <lextro capta cst Leonida sinistro 
Kt potcral- forma vincerc uterquo Deos, 

Parvo pucr i union quod habes concede puellae 
Sic tu eaccus amor sic crit ilia Venus. 

C 

There an* sov(‘ral variiitions of this in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1745, p]i. 104. 150, 213, 327, one of which is said to be ‘ By 
a monk of Wiuchcstt'r,’ with a reference to ‘ Cambden’s Remains, 
}). 413.’ Noih' of thes(' corresponds exactly with Goldsmith’s 
text; and the, huly’s name is uniformly given as ‘Leonilla.’ 
A writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. 171, p. 290, prints the 
‘ original ’ thus - 

LuruiiK' Aeon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 

Et pot is est forma vincere uterque Deos. 

Blaiide pucr, lumen ((uod babes concede sorori ; 

Sic^ III eaccus Amor, sic erit ilia Venus ; 9 

and says ‘ it- was written by (hrolamo Amalteo, and will be found 
in any of the (‘ditions of the Trium Fratruni Amaltheoram 
(\irmiva, under the titK of ‘Degemellis, fratre et sorore, luscis.’ 
According to'^ Byron on Bovrles (n'orl-^, 1836, vi. p. 390), the 
[lerspns referred to arc the Princess of Eboli, mistress of fillip 11 
of ^aiu, and .^laiigiron, minion of Henry III of Franee^ who 
had cai’h of tlnuu lost an eye. But for this the review;ei^ above 
quoted had found no authority. 
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THE GIFT. 

This little trifle, in which a, French le\ity is \^'ddcd to the 
language of Prior, \Vas first printed in 77/r li<t\ for Suliirday, 
the 13th of October, 1759. Its original, which is as follows, is 
to be found where (loldsmith found it, naini'ly in Pait lii of tlu> 
Mhiaglana, (ed. 17*29, iii, 397), and not f.ir fiom the of /c 
jameujc la Galisse. (See An Klojy un Mm. Mary Jilaitr, in/ta, 
p.198):- 

Etuene a Iris. 

Pour temoigner de ina flame, » 

Iris, du meilleiir de mon aine 
Jc vous doiine a ee noiivel an 
Non pas dentelle ni ridvin. 

Non pas (‘Sj^me(‘, ni i>oiiunade, 

Quclques hoites de niarmelade, 
l^n inanchon, des gans, un bou(|Uct, 

Noh pas heiirci^, ni ehap(‘l(‘t. 

Quo! done ? Attendez, je ^h.)us donne 
O fille plus belle que bonne . . . 

Je vous donne : Ah ! le puis-jc, ilire ? 

Oui, e’est trop soidTnr le mar tyre, 

J1 cst terns de s’ermineiper. 

Patience va m’eehaper, 

Fu.ssicz-vous cent fois plus aimablc. 

Belle Iris, je vous donne . . . an Diable. 

In Bolton Corney’s edition of Goldsmith’s 1845, 

p. 77, note, these lines are attributed to Bcrnaid de la Alonnoye 
(1041-1728), who is said to have im ludcd them in a collection 
of Etrennefif vn vers, published in 1715. 

1. 20. ril give thee. See an aneedott;.fi yntjats of tliis anti- 
climax in Trevelyan’s Life and Letter^ of Ltad Mara/fjnt/, ed. I8S9, 
p. 900: — ‘There was much laughing about Mrs. Bi‘eelu*,r Stowe 
[then (16th March, 1853) exiMuited in England], and what we were 
to give her. I referred the liidies to Goldsmith’s poems for what 
J should give. Nobody but Hannah understood me ; but sonif; of 
them havesince been thumbing Goldsmith to make out the riddle.’ 

OOMiSv.rni, , II 
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thp: logicians refuted 


TTIK LOGICJANS REFUTED. 

Th(\s<i ^bich liave often, and even of late years, been 

included unKjnj; Swift’s works, \v<5-e first juinted as Goldsmith’s 
by T. Evans at v*)l. i. ])p. lir>-17 of The Poetical and Dramatic 
W or k.s of Oliver OoLilamith^ il/.VA, 17S0. They originally appeared 
in The Hastj liodfj for Thursd;iy, October the 18th, 1759 (No. v), 
having this notiiioation above the title : ‘ The following Poem 
Avrilten Ijy Du. Swift, is eoininnnieated to the Public by the 
Busy Body, to whom i< was |)r“S(‘iil(Kl*by a Nobleman of dis- 
tinguished Learning and Taste.’ In No. ii they had already 
been a.dvertis(‘d Jis f<^rth<‘oining. The sub-title, ‘In imitation 
of Dean Swift,’ seems (<> hav<‘ been added by Evans. The text 
here followed is that ot the first issue. c 

1. .5. Il '/Ari Aristotle anti Smixjlecins, Cf. Tlie Life of Parnell, 
177(1, p. •** : His imagination might I'ave been too warm to 

r<‘lish t he eold logie of Burgersdieius, or the dreary subtleties of 
t^niitflrsiiis ; but it is certain, that as a classical scholar, few 
could (Mpial him.’ iMartinSiniglesiusorSinigletiiis, a Polish Jesuit, 
theologian and logieian,^who died in KUS, appears to have been 
a speeial Inte noire to (h)l(isiuith ; and the reference to him here 
A>ould support the ascription of the poem to Goldsmith’s pen, 
W(*r<‘ it not that Swift seems also to have elujrished a like anti- 
pathy : - ‘ lie told im* that he had made many efforts, upon his 
enb'iing the (’olh'ge [i.e. 'rrinity (a)llege, Dublin), to read some 
of the old In‘ati.ses on logic writ by t^^nuylcsiifs, Keckermaimus, 
Burgersdieius, Hiv., and that he never had patience to go through 
three pages of any of them, he was so disgusted at the stupidity 
of the work.’ (Sheridan's Life of Swift, ‘Jnd od., 1787, p. 4.) 

I. lb. Than reason An tnstim/ tnorfaPs pride. So in The ^Bnsy 
Jiodf/. Some editiv's — Mitford, for example — print the line ; — 
Than reason,— boasting mortals’ pride. 

1. IS. Ochs est anima bruiormn. Cf. Addison in Spectator, 
No. V2V (duly 19, 1711): ‘A modern Philosopher, quoted by 
Monsic'ur Hate in his Ijoarned Disscu'tation on the Souls of Brutes 
delivms the same Opinion fi.e. — That Instinct is the immediate 
direction of I’rovidenee |, tho' in a bolder form of words, where 
he says Dcus cst Aninia Braioritfn, God himi^lf is the Soul of 
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Brutes.’ There is much in ‘Monsieur Baylo ’ on t liis t heme. Prol> - 
ably Addison had in mind the following passage of the 
Hist et Critique (3rd cd., 1720, 2-tSlft.) which Bayle cites fnuii 
M. Bernard:— ‘11 me scmble d' avoir lii qiu'Uifle jnirt ceite 
These, Dem est aninla hrutorinn : rex|)ression est ini p<Mi dure ; 
inais elle peut recevoir un fort bor sens.’ 

1. 32. B-f>=Bob, i. e. Sir Robert Walpole, llu* Piuiie Mioislt r, 
for whom many venal ‘quills were drawn ’ iirrn HI ">-42. CL 
Pope’s Epilogue to the Satires^ 1738, l)ial()giit‘ i, ll. 27-32 : ^ 

Go sec Sir R(mjert — 

P. Sec Sir Kobkut ! — hum - 
, And never laugh — for all iny life to conn- ? 

Been him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of Social Pleasure, ill-cxehang'd for Pow'r ; 

Seen him, uncuinber’d willi (he V^^nal tribe. 

Smile without Art, and win witlu/Ut a lirilu*. 

1. 46. A courtier auq ape sur^xisse.s, C’f. (Jay's h'ohh s, pis.sim. 
Indeed there is more of Gay than Switt in this ami lh(‘ lines 
that follow. Gay’s life was wasted in fruitless expectations of 
court patronage, and his disappointment often betrays ilM'lf in 
his writings. 

1. 56. And footmen, lords and dukes ran ad. (!t‘. Cif 
1715-35, liv. iii, chap, iv' : — ‘ ILhilloit voir eonime imus nous 
portions des santes a tous moments, en nous donnant h's uns 
aux autres les surnoms de nos maitres. Ia^ vaU*t de don xVntonio 
appeloit Gamboa celui de don Fernand, et le valet de don FiTnand 
appeloit Ceiitellds celui de don Antonio. 11s me noinrnoit nt de 
ineme Silva ; et nous nous enivrions peu a pen sous ec s iiorns 
empruntes, tout aussi bicn qm^ les seigneurs (jui les portoienfc 
veritablement.’ But Steele liad aln*ady tf)Uohed this subject 
in Spectator, No. SS, for June 11, 1711, ‘On tiu; Mi.>.bcli.iviour 
of Servants,’ a paper supposed to have alVoided tin* hint for 
Townley’s farce of High Life helnw Stair**^ whicli, about a fort- 
night after The Logicians RefuUd. up])eared, was piayed for the 
hrst time at Drury Lane, not much to the gratification of the 
gentlemen’s gentlemen in the upper gallery. Goldsmith himstR 
wrote ‘A Word or two on the late Farce, called High Life, Ijtlou: 
Stairs,' in The Bee for Novembers, 1759, pp. 1.54-7. 
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A SONNET 


A SONNEt 

This little piece first appears in The Bee for October 20, 1739 
{No. iii). It hi there called ‘ A Sonnet,’ a title which is only accu- 
rat(^ in so far as it is ‘ a little song.’ Bolton Corney affirms that 
it is iraitated from the French of Saint-Pa vin (i.e. Denis Sanguin 
de Saiiit-Pavin, d. 1670), whose works were edited in 1759, the 
year in which (iloldsmith published the collection of essays and 
verses in which it is to bo found. The text here followed is that 
of the ‘new edition ’ of The Bee^ published by W. Lane, Leaden- 
hall Street, no date, p. 94. Neither by its motive nor its literary 
merits — it should be added— did the original call urgently for 
translation ; and the Jioem is here included solely because, being 
(loldsmith’s, it cannot U* omitted from his complete works. 

1. 5. This and the billowing line in the first version run ; — 

Yet, why this killing soft dejection ? 

Why dim thy beauty wiffi a tear ? 


STANZAS ONcTHE TAKING OF QUEBEC. 

Quebec was taken on the 13th September, 1759. Wolfe was 
wounded pretty early in the si^j'tion, while leading the advance 
of the Louisbourg grenadiers. ‘ A shot shattered his wrist. He 

rapped his handkerchief about it and kept on. Another shot 
struck him. and he still iulvanced, when a third lodged in his 
breast. He staggered, and sat on the ground. Lieutenant 
Brown, of the grenndiers, one Henderson, a volunteer in the 
same company, and a private soldier, aided by an ofiicer of 
artillery who ran to join them, carried him in their arms to the 
rear. He l)egg<»d them to lay him down. Tliey did sot and 
asked if he wouhf have a surgeon. “ There ’s no need,” he 
answered ; “ it ’s all over with me.” A moment after, one of 
them cried ^)ut, “ They run ; see how’ they run ! ” “ Who 

run V ” W'olfe demanded, like a man roused from sleep. ” The 
enemy, sir. They give Avay everywhere ! ” “ Go, one of you, 

to Colonel Bfirton,” returned the dying m&n ; “ tell him to 
inarch Wt*bb\s regiment down to Charles River, to cut off their 
retreat from the bridge.” Then, turning onjiis side, he mur- 
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mured, “ Now, God be praised, I will die in peace ! and in 
a few moments his gallant soul had fled.’ (Parkman's Montcalm 
and Wdfe, 1885, ii. 296-7.) In his History of England in a Series 
of Letters, 1764, ii. 241, Goldsijith says of this even^l : — ‘ Perhaps 
the loss of such a man was greater to the nation than the con- 
quering of all Canada was advantageous ; but it is the mis- 
fortune of humanity, that wo can never know true greatness till 
the moment when we are going to lose it The jireseiit stanzas 
w'exe firs, published in The Busy Body (No. vii) for Tuesday, the* 
22nd OctolKjr, 1759, a ^cek after the news of Wolfe’s d('ath had 
reached this country (Tiiesda^*^ the lOth). According to Prior 
(Life, 1837, i. 6), Goldsmith claimed to be relat<‘d to Wolfe by 
the father’s side, the maiden name of the rtener.ir.s mother being 
Henrietta Goldsmith. It may be nott^l that lleiijamin West's 
popular rendering of •Wolfe's death (1771) — a r(‘ndering which 
Nelson never passed in a print shop without being stoppi^d by 
it — was said to be baseci^ipon the doscri})tions of an eyc-vvilness. 
It was engraved by Woollett and Ryland in 177<). A key tot lie 
names of those appearing in the picturi* was published in tlie 
Army and Navy Gazette ofalanuary 20, ISI)3. 


AN ELEGY ON MRS. MARY RLAIZE. 

The publication in Eebniary, 1751, of (Jray's Elegy Wrote in 
a Country Church Yard had set a fashion in poetry which long 
continued. Goldsinitli, who con.sidei(‘d that work ‘a veuy lini‘ 
poem, but overloaded with epithet’ (Beauties of English J*oe.sy, 
1707, i. 53), and once proposed to lamend it ‘by lea\ing out an 
idle word in every line ’ [!] (Cradoek’s Mernoirs^ 1826, i. 230), 
resenfed these endle.s8 imitations, and his antipathy to them 
frequently reveals itself. Only a few montITs befon' the apfiear- 
ance of Mrs. Rlaize in The Bee for October 27, 1750, he ha<l 
written in the Critical Tteview, vii. 263, wIhui notii ing l-anghorne's 
Death of Adonis, as follows:— ‘ It is not thus tliat many of our 
moderns have composed what they call elegii's ; they seem 
scarcely to. have kdown its real character. If anHicro or a p(Mjt 

* He repeats this sentiment, i a ihtTorent w'orcN, in the later History 
of England of 1771, iv. 4fK). 
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happens to die with us, the whole ^band of elegiac poets raise 
the dismal chorus, adorn his hersc with all the paltry esoutcheons 
of flattery, rise into bombast, paint him at the head of his thunder- 
ing legions, Cr reining Pogjisus in ^is most rapid career ; they are 
sure to strew cypress enough upon the bier, dress up all the muses 
in mourning, and look themselves every whit as dismal and 
sorrowful jis an undertaker’s shop.’ He returned to the subject 
in a (liinesa Letter of March 4, 1701, in the Public Ledger 
(afterwards L'tU*r ciii of The Citizen of the World, 1762, ii. 
102-/5), which con fains the lines On the Dfath of the Right Honour- 
able * * * ; and again, in The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, i. 174, 
d pro-poH of the Eleqif on the Death of a Mad Dog, he makes Dr. 
Primroses say, ‘ I have wept so much at all sorts of elegies of 
laic, that without an eelivoning glass 1 am sure this will over- 
come mc'.' 

I'he model for An Elegg on Mrs. Slnnj Blaize is to be found 
in th<». ohl Prciuli f)opular song of M»>nsieur do la Palisse or 
Palic(j, about fifty vcm’scs f)f whi<‘h are printed in Laroussc’s 
(Irand Dirtionnaire Universel (hi XIX me Siede, x. p. 179. It is 
then* stated to have originated in some dozen stanzas suggested 
to la Monnoyis (r. supn/^ p. 19.*}) by the extreme arilcssness of 
a military quatrain dating from the battle of Pavia, and the 
<l(Mlh upon that occasion of the famous French captain, Jacques 
de t^iabannes, seigneur de la Palico : — 

Monsieur d’La Palice est mort, 

Mort devaiit l\ivi(‘ ; 

I hi quart d’heurc avant sa mort, 

// (iaif nirorr en vie. 

The rein.Tining verses, i. e. in addition to those of la Monnoye, 
an» the contributions of successive generations, Coldsmith 
probably had in mind the version in Part iii of the Menagiana, 
(ed. 1729, iii, .‘}84-.*}91 ) lyhere, apparently by a typographical error, 
the luu’o is cj^h'd ‘ Ic fam^eux la Galisse, hiymme imaginaire.* The 
verses he imitated most closely arc reproduced below. It may be 
added that this poem supplied one of its last inspirations to the 
pencil <^f HanJolph Caldecott, who published it as a picture- 
book in October, 18S5. (Sec also An Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog, p. 212.) 
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I. 8 . Who left a pledge ^eJhind, Caldecott cleverly converted 
this line into the keynote of the poem, by making the heroine 
a pawnbroker. 

I. 20. When she has walked before, Cf. the Freiicli : — 

On dit quo Sans sos amours 
II fut ciircssc des belles, 

Qui le suivirent ton jours. 

Taut qiCil marcha demnt elfes. 

1. 24. Her last disorder 7)forta!, Cf. the French : — 

11 fiit^par im triste sort 
Blesse d'linc main enielle. 

On oroit, puis qu’jl on est niort, 

Que la plaie etoit morlcUe, 

1. 26. Kent Street^ SoiitliAvark, ‘ehied^ inhabited,’ said Stry}»e, 
‘by Broom Mon and A||impors’: and Kvelyii ((‘lls us {Dior if 
oth December, that ho assisted at the marriage, to her llfih 

hiisband, of a Mrs. Castle, who was ‘ the daughter of one Hurt on, 
a broom-man ... in Kent Street* who had b(*eotn(^ not only 
rich, but Shi?riff of Surrey. It was a poor nt'ighbourhood 
corresponding to the present ‘old K<‘nt-road, fiom Kent to 
Southwark and old London Bridge ’ *(Ciinninghanrs London *). 
Coldsmilli himself refers to it in The Bee for October 20, 
1759, being the number immediately preceding that in which 
Madeim Blaize tirst appeared : You tlien, O yi.\ beggars of my 

acquaintance, whether in rags or laco ; whether in Kent-streit 
or the Mall ; whether at the Smyrna or St. (Giles’s, might I advise 
as a friend, never seem in want of the favour wliieh you solicit ’ 
(p. 72). Three years earlier he had practised ns ‘a physician, in 
a humble way ’ in Banksidc, Southwark, and was j)robal)Iy well 
acquainted with the humours of Kent Strec't. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN AITHOIJ'S BEDCHAMBER. 

In a letter w'ritten to the R<w. Henry Coldl^mith in 1759 
{Percy Memoir, 1801, x)p. Coldsmith thus refers to the 

fip.st form of these verses : — ‘ Your last letter, J. repeat it, was 

* In contemporary maps Kent (now Tabard) Street is sliown 
extending betw(.*en the present New Kent Road and Blackman Street. 
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too »hort ; you should have given me your opinion of the design 
of the heroicomical poem which I sent you ; you remember 
I intended to introduce the hero of the poem, as lying in a paltry 
alehouse. Yq'i may take the following specimen of the manner, 
which 1 flatter myself is quite orij|inal. Tlje room in w’hich he 
lies, may be des<*.ribed somewhat this way : — 

The window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray, 

Tiiai feebly shew’d the state in which he lay. 

The san(li‘d floor, that grits beneath the tread : 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The game of goose was there expos’d to view 
And tlu‘ tw<‘ive rules the royal martyr drew : 

The seasons, frUm’d with listing, found a place. 

And IVnssia’s moparch sh(»w*d his lamp-black face 
The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire, 

A rusty grate unconscious of a Tire. 

An un])aid rcck'ning on (he friczj was scor’d. 

And five crack’d tea -cups dress’d the chimney board. 

And now imagine after his solihxiuy, tlie landlord to make hi^ 
appearance, in order to dun him for the rookoning : - 
hiot with that face, so servile and so gay, 

'riiat welcomes every stranger that can pay. 

With sulky eye he smoah’d the patient man, 

Tluui pull’d Ihs breeches tight, and thus began, &c. 

All this is taken, you see, from nature. It is a good remark of 
]\lon(aign[e|'>, that (lie wisest men often have friends, with whom 
lin‘y do not eare how much (hey play the fool. Take my present 
follies as instances of regard. Ptictry is a muoh easier, and more 
agreeahlc species of composition than prose, and could a man 
liv*' hy it, it were no unplea.sant employment to be a poet.’ 

In Letter xxix of, Thv (^tizn} o/ thr World, 1702, i. ID- 
22. which first appeared in The Puhtiv Lvdgvr for May 2, 
I7ti0, they have a difft^ent setting. They are read at a club 
of authors h\'^a ‘ poet, in slr.ihby finery,’ who asserts that ht‘ 
has composed them the day before. After some preliminary 
diftieulties, ari.sing from the fact that the lays of the club do 
not permit any author to inflict his own works upon the assembly 
without a money payment, he introduces them as follows : — 
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‘ Gentlemen, says he, the prct«cnt piece is not one of your common 
epic poems, which come from the press like jmper kites in sunimor; 
there are none of your Turnuses or Dido’s in it ; it is an lnM oical 
description of nature. I cjjily heg you’ll t*ndcflvt)ur to make 
your souls unison * Vith mine, and liear with the same enthusiasm 
with which I have written. The poem begins with tlie doscrij)- 
tion of an author’s bedchamber: the picture was sketched in 
my own apartment ; for you lutist know, gentlemen, that I am 
myself tho hcroe. Tlien putting himself into the attitude of 
an orator, with all t^e emphasis of voice and action, ht‘ pro- 
ceeded. 

Whertj the Red Lion, &c.’ 

The verses then follow as they are printeefat p. 4ft of this volume ; 
hut he is unable to induce bis audience to submit to a further 
sample. In a slightly different form, some of them uere after- 
wards worked into The Deserted VUIage^ 177t>. (Set* 11. 3l».) 

1. 3. Where Calvert'’ -f halt ^ and Parsam' black champagne. The 
(Calverts and Tluhiphrey Pai*sons were noted hrewtns of ‘entire 
butt beer* (^r porter, also known familiarly as ‘ Briti.s|\ Bur- 
gundy’ and ‘black Chahipagne.’ <’al vert's ‘ Best Jhitt Beer’ 
ligures on the sign in Hogarth’s Af/vtf, ITol. 

1. 10. The humid u'uU with ixdtrg pictuu'^ .spr(ad. Bewick 
gives the names of some of ^lese popular, if paltiy, decora- 
tions: — ‘In cottiigos everywhere w’cre to be setui the ‘‘Sailor’s 
Farewell ” and his “ Hajipy Ret urn,” “Youthful Sjiorts,” anti 
tho “Foals of ^lanhood,” “The Bold Anhers Shooting at a 
Mark,” “Tho Four Seasons,'’ (Memoir, ‘ Mi'morial Edi- 

tion,’ 1887, p. 203.) 

1. 11. The royal game of getosc tvas there in i^icu\ (See note, 
p. 188, 1. 232.) 

l.*12. And the twelve rules the royal martyr drtw. (S(‘e note, 
p. 187, 1. *232.) • 

1. 13. The Seasons, fram’d with lifting, Seti note to 1. 10 
above, as to ‘ Tlie Seasons.’ Listing, ribbon, braid, or tape*, is 
still used «is a primitive encadremetU, In a letter ihited A ugust 1/5, 
1758, to his cousin, Mrs. Lawder (t)ane Contarine). ( Goldsmith 
again refers to *this device. Sjjcaking of sohie ‘ maxims of 
frugality ’ with which he intends to adorn liis room, he adds — 
* • * i. e. ac( ord, confoi m. 

h3 


• * 
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‘ my landlady’s daughter shall frame ' them T^^ith the parings of 
my black waistcoat.* (Prior, Life, 1837, i. 271.) 

1. 14. And brave Prince William, William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, f 72 1-65. The ‘ lamj^-black face ’ would seem to 
imply that the portrait was a silhouette. In the letter quoted 
on p. 200 it is ‘ Prussia’s monarch ’ (i. e. Frederick the Great). 

1. 17. With beer and milk arrears. See the lines relative to the 
landlord in Goldsmith’s above-quoted letter to his brother. In 
another letter of August 14, 1758, to Robert Bryanton, he 
describes hiraseif as ‘ in a garret writing fQ»* bread, and expecting 
to bo dunned for a milk score.* Hogarth’s Distresl Poet^ 1736, 
it will be remembered, has already realized this expectation. 

1. 20. A cap by night — a stocking all the day. ‘ With this last 
line,’ says The Citizen of the World, 1762, i. 121, ‘ he [the author] 
seemed so mucli elated, that he was unable to proceed : “ There 
gentlemen, cries he, there is a description for you ; Rab[e]lais’8 
bcd-c’hamber is but a fool to it : 

c 

A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! 

There is sound and sense, and truth, (ind nature in the trifling 
compass of ten little syUjibles.” ’ (Tjctter xxix.) Cf. also The 
Deserted Village, 1. 230: — 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

If Goldsmith's lines did not belong to 175V), one might suppose 
he had in mind the later Painre Diable of his favourite Voltaire. 
(See also Aj'PKiNDix B.) 

ON SEKFiNG .MHS. ** PERFORM IN THE CHARACTER 
OF ♦♦♦*. 

Tliese vt‘rses, inten^led for a s]>ecimen of the newspaper Muse. 
nr(' from Letter Ixx.xii of The Citizen of the World, 1762, ii. 87, 
first printed in The Piiblit Ledger, October 21, 1760. 

•' 

ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. *♦* 

From Letter ciii of The Citizen of the World, 1762, ii. 164, first 
printed in The Public Ledger, March 4, 1761. *The verses are 
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given as a * specimen of a*poem on the decease of a great man.’ 
Goldsmith had already used the trick of the final line of the 
quatrain in An Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize, ante, 198. 


AN EPIGRAM. 

From Letter cx of The Citizen of the World, 17()2, ii. 193, lirst 
printed in The Public Ledger, April 14, 1761. It had, ho\\over, 
already been printed iq the Ledger, ten days before. ( Joldsinitli’s 
animosity to Churchill (cf. note to 1. 41 of the clediealioii to Thv 
Traveller) was notorious ; but this is one of his doubtful [)ic‘ces. 

1. 3. virtue, ‘ Charity’ (Author^ s note). * 

1. 4. bounty, ‘ Settled at One Shilling — the Price of tin* J\u-m * 
(Auihor^s note), * 


• TO G. C. AND R. L. 

From the same letter as the preceding. ( ieorgo Colman anil 
Robert Lloyd of the St. Jame^ss Magazine were supposed to have 
helped Churchill in The Rosemd, the ‘ it ’ of the epigram. 


TRANSLATION OF A SOUTH AMERICAN ODE. 

From Letter cxiii of The Citizen of the World, 1762, ii. 209, first 
printed in The Public Ledger, May 13, 1761. 


• THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

The Double Transformation first appeared in Efisays : By 
Mr. Goldsmith, 1765, where it figures Es.say xxvi, occupying 
pp. 229-33. It was revi.sed for^the second edition of 1766, 
becoming Essay xxviii, pp. 241-45. This is the text here follow cjd. 
The poem is an obvious imitation of what its author calls (Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son, 1764, ii. 140) that "French elegant 
easy manner of telling a story,’ which Prior had caught from La 
Fonfaine. But«the inherent simplicity of Goldsmith’s style is 
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curiously evidenced by the absence '^of those illustrations and 
ingenious allusions which are Prior’s chief characteristic. And 
although Goldsmith included The Ladle and Hana Carvd in his 
Beauties of English Poesi/, 1767, h^j refrained wisely from copy- 
ing the licence of his model. * 

I. 2. Jack Book-worm led a college life. The version of 1765 
reads ‘ liv’d ’ for ‘ led.’ 

I. 6. And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. The earlier version 
adds here — 

Without politeness aim’d at breeding. 

And laugh’d at pedantry and reading. 

1. 18. Her presence ()nnish'd all his peace. Here in the first 
version the pani graph olgscs, and a fresh one is commenced as 
follows • 

Our alter’d Parson now began 
To be a perfect ladies’ man> 

Made sonnets, lisp’d his sermons c/er, 

And told the tales he told before. 

Of bailiffs pump’d, and proctors bit, 

At college hot*/ he shew'd his wit ; 

And, as the fair one still approv’d, 
lie fell in love — or thought he lov’d. 

So with decorum, &c. 

The riftli line was probably a reminisecnce of the college riot 
in which Goldsmith was involved in ^lay, 1747, and for his 
part in which he was publicly admonished. (See Introduction^ 
p. xi, 1. il.) 

1. 27. usage. This w'ord, perhaps by a printer’s error, is 
‘ visage ’ in the first version 

1. .‘UK Skill'd in no other arts uxis she. Cf. Prior : — 

€ 

For in all Visits who but She, 

To Argu(;, or to Repartee. 

k • 

1. 46. Five greasy nightcaps tvrapp'd her head, Cf. Spectator ^ 
No. 494 — "At length the Head of the Colledgo came out to him, 
from an inner 'Room, with half a Dozen Nigfit-Caps upon his 
Head.’ See also Goldsmith’s essay on the Coronation {Essays, 
1706, p. 238), where Mr. Grogan speaks of his uefe as habitually 
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' mobbed up in flannel night caps, and trembling at a breath 
of air.’ 

L 52. Bp dap, "tvxia gadding or coquetting. The first version 
after * coquetting ’ begins a fresh paragrapli with^ 

No# tawdry madam kept, &c. 

1. 68. A sigh in suffocating smoke. Here in the first version 
follows : — 

She, in her turn, became perplexing. 

And found substantial bliss in vexing. 

Thus every hour was pass’d, &c. 

1. 61. Thus as her faxdls each day were known. First v ersion ; 
‘ Each day, the more her faults,’ &c. ^ 

1. 71. N&u), to perplex. The first version has ‘ Thus.’ Hut 
the alteration in linc^Gl made a change necessary. 

I. 86. paMe. First version ‘ pastes.* 

1. 91. condemn'd to hack, i. e. to hackney, to plod. 


. A NEW SIMILE. 

• 

The New Simile first appears in Exmays : By Mr. Goldsmith, 
1765, pp. 234-6, where it forms Essay xxvii. In the second 
edition of 1766 it occupies pp. 246-8 and forms Kssay xix. 
The text here followed is that ot the second edition, which varies 
slightly from the first. In both cases the poem is followed by 
the enigmatical initials ‘ *J. 15.,’ which, however, as feuggostwl 
by Gibbs, may simply stand for ‘Jack Bookworm’ of The 
DovMe Transformation. (See p. 204.) 

1. 1. Long had I sought in vain to find. The text of 
reads — ‘ 1 long had rack’d my brains to find.’ 

l.«6. Tooke's Pantheon. Andrew Tooke (1673-1732) Avas first 
usher and then Master at the CharLcrltf^use. In tlie latter 
capacity he succeeded Thomas Walker, the master of Addison 
and Steele. His Pantheon, a revised translation from the Latin 
of the Jesuit, Francis Pomey, \fas a i)opular School-book of 
mythology, with copper-plates. 

1. 16. Wirms fipcm either side — mark that, fflie petasus of 
Mercury, like his sandals (1. 24), is winged. 

1. No po^y •water half so good. Poppy- water, made by 
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boiling the heads of the white, black, or.red poppy, was a favourite 
eighteenth-century soporific : — ‘Juno shall give her peacock 
'poppy-water^ that he may fold his ogling tail.’ (Congreve’s Love 
for Love, 1695, iV. 3.) 

1. 42. With this he drives men's soids to heUi 

Til ... . 

.... virgaque Icvcm coerces 
Aurea turbam. — Hor. Od. i. 10. 

1. 57. Moreover, Mercery had a failing, 

Tc canam .... 

Oallidiim, qiiidquid placuit, iocoso 
ConderQ furto. — Hor. Od, i. 10. 

Goldsmith, it will be observed, rhymes ‘ failing ’ and * stealing.’ 
But Pope docs much the same : — • 

That Jelly’s rich, this Malmsey healing, 

Pray clip your Whiskers and yok;r tail in. 

{Imitation of Horace, ‘Bk. ii. Sat. vi.) 

Unless this is to be explained by poetical licence,. one of these 
words must have been pronounced in the eighteenth century as 
it is not pronounced now.*’ 

1. 50. In which all modern hards agree. The text of 1765 reads 
‘ our scribling bards.’ , 


EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

This ballad, usually known as The Hermit, was written in or 
before 1765, and printed privately in that year ‘for the amuse- 
ment of the Countess of Northumberland,’ whose acquaintance 
Goldsmith had recently made through Mr. Nugent. (See the pre- 
fatory note to The HUunch of Venison,) Its title was ^ Edwin 
and Angelina, A Ballad, By Mr. Goldsmith.’ It was first pub- 
lished in The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, where it appears at 
pp. 70-7, vol.^i. In July, 1767, Goldsmith was accused [by 
Dr. Kenrick] in the St, Jameses Chronicle of having taken it 
from Percy’s Fviar of Orders Gray, Thcreupbn he addressed 
a letter to the paper, of which the following is the material 
portion : — ‘ Another Correspondent of yours accqies me of having 
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taken a Ballad, 1 published some Time ago, from ono by the 
ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not think there is any great Resem- 
blance between the two Pieces in Question. If there be any, his 
Ballad is taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Pejjey some Years 
ago, and he (as wg both cdhsidered these Tilings as Tritles at 
best) told me, with his usual Good Humour, the next Time I saw 
him, that he had taken my Plan to form the frngnients of Sluike- 
speare into a Ballad of his own. He then read me his little 
Cento, if I may so call it, and 1 highly approved it. Such petty 
Anecdotes as these are scarce worth printing, and were it not 
for the busy Disposifion of some of your Corrc'spondc’tits, tlie 
Publick should never have known that he owes mo the Hint of 
his Ballad, or that 1 am obliged to his !^icndship and I^Mirning 
for Communications of a much more important Nature. — I am, 
Sir, your’s, &c. Oi^ver (^oldsmitk.' {St. James' a Chronicle^ 
July 23-5, 1757.) No contradiction of this statement appears 
to have been offered Percy ; but in re-editing his Rdufues of 
Ancient English f*oetry in 1775, shortly after Goldsmith’s death, 
he affixed this note to The Friar of Orlcrs dray ‘ As the fon*- 
going song has l:een thought to have suggested to our late ex- 
cellent poet. Dr. (Goldsmith, the plai^of his beautiful ballad of 
Edwin and Emma [Angdina], first printed [published?] in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, it is but justice to his m«‘mory to declare, 
that his poem was wTitten first? and that if there is any imitation 
in the case, they will be found both to be indebted to the beautiful 
old ballad, QenUe Herdsman, rf;r., printed in the second volume 
of this work, which the doctor had much admired in manuscript, 
and has finely improved ’ (vol. i. p. 250). The saracj story is 
told, in slightly different terras, at pp. 74-5 of the AMemoir of 
Goldsmith drawn up under Percy’s superintendence for the 
Miscellaneous Works of 1801, and a few stanzas of Gentle Herds- 
man, which Goldsmith is supposed to J;iavo had specially in 
mind, are there reproduced. References to them w'ill bo found 
in the ensuing notes. The text here adopted (with exception of 
11. 117-20) is that of the fifth edi|ion of The Vi^ir of Wakefield, 
1773[4], i. pp. 78-85 ; but the variations of the earlier version 
of 1765 are di^y chronicled, together with certain hitherto 
jieglected differences between the first and later editions of the 
novel. The poem was also printed in the Poems for Young 
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LadieSf 1767, pp. 91-8 ^ The author himself , it may be added, 
thought highly of it. * As to my “ Hermit,” that poem,’ he 
is reported to have said, ‘cannot be amended.’ (Cradock's 
Memoirs^ 1828,. iv. 286.) 

1. 1. TurUf &c. The first vcrsioif hasr^*^ , 

Deign saint-like tenant of the dale. 

To guide my nightly way, 

To yonder fire, that cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

1. 11. F(rr yonder faithless phantom flies. The Vicar of Wake- 
field, first edition, has — ‘ For yonder phanlom only flies.’ 

1. 30. AIL Vicar of WakefiM, first edition, ‘ For.’ 

1. 31. Man wants hddittle here below. Of. Young’s Complaint, 
1743, Night iv. 9, of whicji this and the next line are a recollec- 
tion. According to Prior (Life, 1837, ii. 83), they were printed 
as a quotation in the version of 1765. Young’s line is — 

Man wants but Little ; nor that Little, long. 

1. 35. modest. Vicar of Wakefiefd, first edition, ‘grateful.’ 

1. 37. Far in a wilderness obscure. First version, and Vicar of 
Wakefield, first edition : — * 

Far shelter’d in a glade obscure 
The modest mansion lay. 

1. 43. The wicket, opening wi{h a latch. First version, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition — 

The door just opening with a latch. 

1. 45. And now, when busy crowds retire. First version, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition : — ^ 

And now, when ^vorldly crowds retire 
To revels or to rest. 

1. 57. But nothing, &c. In the first version this stanza r^ms 
as follows: — ^ 

But nothing mirthful could assuage 
The pensi'ire stranger’s woe ; 

F<|r grief had seized his early age. 

And tears would often flow. 

^ This version rjifFers considerably from the otheocs, often following 
that of 1765 ; but it has not been considered necessary to record the 
variations licre. That Goldsmith unceasingly revised the piece is 
snfliciently established. ^ 
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4^1. 78. modm* Vicar of ^Wakefield, first edition, reads ‘ haughty 
t. 84. Bia. Um4om guest betray'd. First version, and Vicar of 
Wakefiddt first edition : — 

The bashful guest betray'd. • 

1. 85. Surprise, ‘ici sees, &c. First vorhion, and T’iWir of 
Wakefieldy first edition : — 

He sees unnumber’d beauties rise. 

Expanding to the view ; 

Like clouds that deck the morning skies. 

As bri^t, as transient too. 

1. 89. The bashful look, the rishig breast. First version, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition : — • 

Her looks, her lips, her j^anting breast. 

1. 97. But let a maid, &c. For this, and the next two stan/.it . 
the first version substitutes : — 

Forgivef and lot thy pious care 
A heart’s distress allay ; 

• Tliat seeks reiJosc, but finds despair 
Coinpan^n of the w’ay. 

My father liv’d, of high degree. 

Remote beside the Tyne ; 

And as he had Tjut only me, 

Wliat(*’er he had was mine. 

To win me from his tender arms, 

UnnumlTcr’d suitors came ; 

Their chief pretence my tlattcu’d charms. 

My w'oalth peihap.s their aim. 

1. 109, a mercenary crowd. Vicar of V/akrIUld, first edition, 
haS ; — ‘ the gay phanlastic crowd.’ 

1. 111. Amongst the rest young Edwin hotvd, Kir^t version : — 

Among the rest young •Edwin bow'd, 

Who offer’d only love. 

1. 115. Wisdom and worth, &e. First verf>ion, and Vic/ir of 
Wakefield, first •dition : — • 

A constant heart w'as all he had, 

. .But that was all to me. 
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1. 117. And when beside me^ &c. Foi; this ‘ additional stanz%’ 
says the Percy Memoir^ p. 76, ‘ the reader is indebted to Richard 
Archdal, Esq., late a member of the Irish Parliament, to whom 
it was presenteckby the author himself.’ It was first printed in 
the Miscellaneous Works, 1801, ii. 2A In Pripr’s edition of the 
Miscellaneous Works, 1837, iv. 41, it is said to have been ‘ written 
some years after the rest of the poem.’ 

I. 121, The blossom opening to the day, Sac, For this and the 
next two stanzas the first version substitutes : — 

Whene’er he spoke amidst the train, 

How would my heart attend ! 

And till delighted even to pain, 
l-fow sigh ^OT such a friend ! 

And when a little rest I sought 
In Sleep’s refreshing arms, * 

How have I mended what he taught. 

And lent him fancied charms 1 
Yet still (and woo betide the hour f) 

I spurn’d him from my side. 

And still with ilhdissembleci power 
Repaid his leve with pride. 

1. 129. For still I tried each fickle art, &c. Percy finds the 
prototype of this in the following jitanza of Gentle Herdsman : — 
And grew soe coy and nice to please. 

As women’s lookes arc often soe, 

He might not kisse, nor hand forsoothe, 

Tnlesse T willed him soe to doe. 

1. 133. Till quite dejected with mg scorn, &c. Tlic first edition 
reads this stanza and the first two lines of the next thus ; — 

Till quite dejected by my scorn. 

Ho left ipe to deplore ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn. 

And ne’er Was heard of more. 

Ther%; since ho periaird by my fault, 

This pilgrimage I pay, &c. 

1. 135. A fid soyght a solitude forlorn, Cf. Gentle Herdsman : — 
He gott him to a secrett place. 

And there he dyed without releeffe. 
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*N(yp:s 

« 1. 141. And there forloin^ despairing, hid, &c. The first edition 
for this and the next two stanzas substitutes the following : — 
And there in sheltVing thickets hid, 

I’ll linger till I die ; • 

’Twajf thus for me my lover did. 

And so for him will I. 

‘ Thou shalt not thus,’ the Hermit cried, 

And clasp’d her to his breast ; 

The astonish’d fair one turned to chide, — 

’Twas^ Edwin’s self that prest. 

For now no longer could he hide. 

What first to hide he strove ; 

His looks resume their youthful pride, 

And flush with honest love. 

1. 143. ^Twas so for me, &c. Cf. Gentle Herdsman : — 

Thus ev^y day I fast and pray, 

4nd ever will doe till J dye ; 

* And gett me to some secret placi*, 

• For soc ^id hec, and hoc will I. 

1. 145. Forbid it. Heaven. Vicais of Wakefield, first edition, 
like the version of 1765, has ‘ Thou shalt not thus.’ 

1. 156. Mg life. Vicar of Wakefield, first edition, haa ‘ () 
thou.’ 

1. 157. Ho, never from this hour, &c. The first edition reads : — 
No, never, from this hour to part. 

Our love shall still be new ; 

And the last sigh that rends thy heart, 

Shall break thy Edwin’s too. 

The poem then concluded thus : — 

Here amidst sylvan bowers, we’ 11 rove. 

From lawn to woodland stray ; 

Blest os the songsters dT the grove. 

And innocent as^hey. 

To all that want, and all that wail, 

(kir pity shall be given, • 

And when this life of love shall fail, 

. JiVe’ll love again in heaven. 
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These couplets, with certain alterations in the first and iai^ 
lines, i^re to be found in the version printed in Poems fifr Young 
Ladies, 1767, p. 98. 

u 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OP A MAD DOG. 

This poem was first published in The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, 
i. 175-6, where it is sung by one of the little boys. In common 
with the Llegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize (p. 47) it owes something of 
its origin to Goldsmith’s antipathy to fashionable elegiacs, some- 
thing also to the story of M. dc la Palisse. As regards mad 
dogs, its author seems to,Jiave been more reasonable than many 
of his contemporaries, since he ridiculed, with much common 
sense, their exaggerated fears on this subject (i;. Chinese Letter 
in The Public Ledger for August 29, 1760, afterwards Letter Ixvi 
of The Citizen, of the World, 1762, ii. 15). ^ But it is ill jesting 
with hydrophobia. Like Madam Blaize, these verses have been 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. ^ 

1. 5. In Islington there was a man. Goldsmith had lodgings at 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming’s ii^ Islington (or ‘ Isling town ’ as the 
earlier editions have it) in 1763-4 ; and the choice of the locality 
may have been determined by this circumstance. But the date 
of the composition of the poem is int'olvcd in the general obscurity 
which hangs over the Vicar in its unprinted state. (See Intro- 
duction, pp.xviii-xix.) 

1. 19. The dog, to gain some 'private ends. The first edition 
reads ‘ his private ends.’ 

1. 32. The dog it was that died. This catastrophe suggests 
the couplet from the Greek Anthology, ed. Jacobs, 1813-7, ii. 
387 • - 

KairrraditKrjv ttot* dXXa icai avni^ 

KarOave, yivo’aftivrj aifiaros lo/SdXou. ^ 

Goldsmith, however, probaljly went no farther back than Voltaire 
on Freron : — ^ ‘ 

L'autre jour, au fond d’un vallon, 

Un sei^pent mordit Jean Frdron. 

Devinoz ce qu’il arriva ? 

Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 
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Aib again, according to M. Edouard Fournier (VEsprit den 
AvJtres^ sixth edition, 1881, p. 288), is simply the readjustment 
of an earlier quatrain, based upon a Latin distich in the Em- 
p‘ammatum ddectus, 1659^ — 

Un gros serpent mordit Aurellc. 

Que croyez-vous qu’il arriva ? 

Qu’Aurelle en mourut ’—Bagatelle I 
Ce fut lo serpent qui creva. 


SONG 

FROM ‘ THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.* 

• 

First published ih The Vicar of Wakefield^ 1786, ii. 78 (chap. v). 
It is there sung by Olivia Primrose, Jifter her return homo with 
her father. ‘ Do, ny pretty Olivia,’ says Mrs. Primrose, ‘ let 
us ha^e that little melancholy air your pappa was so fond of, 
your sister Sophy has already obliged us. Do child, it will 
please your old father.’ ‘She complied in a manner so ex- 
quisitely pathetic,* continues Dr. 4?riinrose, ‘ as moved me.* 
The charm of the words, and the graceful way in which they aro 
introduced, seem to have blinded criticism to the impropriety, 
and even inhumanity, of requiring poor Olivia to sing a song so 
completely applicable to her owm case. No source has been named 
for this piece ; and its perfect conformity with the text would 
appear to indicate that Goldsmith waj$ not indebted to any 
earlier writer for his idea. 

His well-known obligations to French sourtics seem, however, 
to have suggested that, if a French original could not be clis- 
cc^ered for the foregoing lyric, it might be desirable to invent one. 
A clever paragrapbist in the St, Jamois Okizclle for January 28th, 
1889, acoordingly reproduced the following stanzas, which, he 
alleged, were to be found in the poems of Segur, ' printed in 
Paris in 1719 ’ : — 

Lorsqu’uno femme, apr68 trop de tendresse, 

D*un homme sent la trahison, * 

Comment, pour cette si douce foiblcsse 

* Pe«t-elle trouver une gu^rison ? 
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SONG 


Lc seul remade qu’elle peat i^ssentir, 

La seul revanche pour son tort, 

Pour faite trop tard Taman t repentir, 

Helas ! trop tard — est la(-mort. 

As a correspondent was not slow to point out, Goldsmith, if a 
copyist, at all events considerably improved his model (see in par- 
ticular lines 7 and 8 of the French). On the 30th of the month 
the late tSir William Fraser gave it as his opinion, that, until the 
volume of 1719 should be produced, the ‘ very inferior verses 
quoted ’ must be classed with the fabricatiohs of ‘ Father Prout,’ 
and he instanced that very version of the Buried of Sir John Moore. 
(Les Funerailles de Beaurmnoir) which has recently (August 1906) 
been going the round of the pa|x*.rs once again. No Segur volume 
of 1719 was, of course, forthcoming. r 

Kenrick, as wc have already seen, had in 1767 accused Gold- 
smith of taking Edtvin and. Angelina from Percy (p. 206). Thirty 
years later, the charge of plagiarism was revived in a different 
way when Raimond and AngUine^ a French translation of the 
same poem, appeared, as Goldsmith’s original, in a c^)llection of 
Essays called The Quiz^ 17?7. It was eventually discovered to 
be a translation from Goldsmith by a French poet named Leonard, 
who had included it in a volume dated 1792, entitled LeUres de 
deuxAmans, Uabitansde Lyon {PvioVi^ Life, 1 837, ii. 89-94). It may 
be added that, according to the Biographie UniverseUe, 1847, 
vol. 18 (Art. ‘ Goldsmith ’), there were then no fewer than at 
least three French imitations of The Hermit besides Leonard’s. 


EPILOGUE TO ‘ THE GOOD NATUR’D MAN.’ v 

C Goldsmith’s comedy of The OtKHf- Natur'd Man w’as produced 
by Colnian, at Covent Garden, on Friday, January^, 1768. 
The following note w^as appended to the Epilogue when printed : 
— ‘ The Author, in expectation of an Epilogue from a friend at 
Oxford, deferred wTiting one himself till the very last hour. 
What is here ofleied, owes all its success to the graceful manner 
of the Actress who spoke it.* It was spoken by Mrs. Bulkley, 
the ‘ Miss Richland ’ of the piece. In its first form it is to *66 
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fAind in The PuUic Advertiser for February 3. Two davs 
later the play was published, with the version here followed. 

1. 1. As puffing quacks. Goldsmith had dwoted a Chinese 
letter to this subject. Citizen of the ^Vorld^ 17()*2, ii. 10 
(Letter Ixv). * 

1. 17. No, no ; Vve oilier contests, &c. This couplet is not in 
the first version. The old building of the C\>lIego of Physicians 
was in Warwick Lane ; and the reference is to the long-pi‘nding 
dispute, occasionally enlivened by fH'rsonal collision, between the 
Fellows and Liccntii,tes res|3ecting the exclusion of eeitaiii of 
the latter from Fellowships. On this theme Ihinnell Thornton, 
himself an M.B. like Goldsmith, wrote a salirie additional canto 
to Garth’s Dispensary, entitled The flattie of the long 

extracts from which are printed in 7’Ae Gentlvnian's Magazine for 
March, 1768, p. 132. The same number also revi(»ws The Siege oj 
the Castle of Msculapius, an heroic (Umefly, as it is acted in irur- 
wick-Lane. Goldsmith’s couplet is, however, best illustrated by 
the titie of one*of Saycr’s caricature's. The March of the Medical 
Militants to^the Siege of Warwick’ Lane-Castle in the War 1767. 
The quarrel was finally*settled in favour of the colN'gc* in June, 
1771. • 

1. 19. Go, ask your manager, Colman, th<* manager f)f Co\ent 
Garden, was not a prolific, ii^though he was a hajijiy writer of 
prologues and epilogues. 

1. 32. The quotation is from King Lear, Act iii. Sc. 4. 

1. 34. In the first version the last line runs : - 

And view w’ith favour, the ‘ Good-natur'd Mjin.’ 


• EPILOGUE TO ‘THE SJSTEll.’ 

The Sister, produced at Co vent Garcfcn Fed unary 18, 1769, 
wasa confedy by Mrs. Charlotte Leiicvc or Lennox, ‘ an ingenious 
lady,* says The Gentleman^s Magazine for April in the same 
year, ‘ well knowm in the literary world by her <?icccllent writings, 
particularly the Female Quixote, and Shakespeare illustrated. . . . 
The audience expressed their disapprobation it with so much 
clamour and appearance of prejudice, that sh<^ would not suffer 
an*attempt to exhibit it a second time (j). 199).’ According to the 
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same authority it was based upon one of the writer’s own novdds, 
Henrietta, published in 1758. Though tainted with the ptcvail- 
ing 8entimentah:4n), The Sister is described by Forster as ‘ both 
amusing and interesting ’ ; and it is probable that it was not 
fairly treated when it was acted. Mrs. Lenox (1720-1804), 
daughter of Colonel Ramsay, Lieut. -Governor of New York, 
was a favourite with the literary magnates of her day. Johnson 
was half suspected of having helped her in her book on Shake* 
spejirc ; Richardson admitted her to his readings at Parson’s 
(5reen ; Fielding, who knew her, calls her, in ^ho Journal of a Voya/ge 
to Lisbon, 1755, p. 35 (first version), * the inimitable author of the 
Female Quixote ’ ; and Goldsmith, though he liad no kindness 
for genteel comedy (see' post, p. 22^), wrote her this lively epi- 
logue, which was spoken hy Mrs. Bulklcy, who personated the 
‘Miss Autumn’ of the piece. Mrs. Lenox died in extremely re- 
duced circumstances, and was buried by the Right tion. George 
Ross, who had bofriemded her later ycaw. There are several 
references to her in Bosw<^irs Life of Johnson. (See also Hjftwkins’ 
Life, 2nd cd. 1787, pp. 285-7.) 


PROLOGUE TO ‘ ZOBEIDE.’ 

Zobeide. a play by JoKt'ph (kadock (1742-1826), of Gumley, in 
Leicestershire, was produced by Coluian at Covent Garden on 
Dec. 11, 1771. It was a translation from three acts of Les 
Scythes, an untinished tragcfly by Voltaire. Goldsmith was 
applied to, ilirough the Yates’s, for a prologue, and sent that 
here printed to the author of the play w ith the following note : — 
‘ ^Ir. Goldsmith presents his best respects to Mr, Cradock, has 
sent him tlie Prologue, such Jis it is. He cannot take time' to 
make it better. He begs he will give Mr. Yates the proper 
instructions ; and so, ever, so, commits him to fortune and the 
publick.’ (Cradock’s Memoirs^ 1826, i. 224.) Yates, to the 
acting of whoso wife in the character of the heroine the succeas 
of the piece, w^hich ran for thirteen nights, was mainly attribut- 
able, was to have spoken the prologue, but it ultimately fell t5o 
Quick, later the ‘ Tony Lumpkin ' of She Stoops to Conquer, who- 
delivered it in the character of a sailor. Cradock seeniB aub- 
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sc^ueptly to have sent a «opy of Zobeide to Voltaire, who replied 
in English as follows : — 

0^ KTJl. a fernev. 

S'. 

Thanks ^ y^ muftt a foreign copper shines 
Turn’d in to gold, and coin’d in sterling lines. 

You have done to much honour to an old 
sick man of eighty. 

I am vith the most sincere esteem and 
gratitude 
S^• 

Y^. obd*. Serv‘. Voltaire. 

A Monsieur Monsieur J. Cradock. ^ 

The text of the prologue is here given a.s printed in (Vadoek’s 
1828, iii. 8-9. It is unnecessary to si>eeify the varia- 
tions between this and tlie earlier issue of 1771. 

1. 1. In these hold t^mes, &e. The reference is to f’ook, who. 
on June 12, 177l> bad returned to England in the Endeavour, 
after tfiree years’ absence, having gone to Otalieite to observe 
the transit 6f Venus (1. #). 

1. 5. Botanists, Mr. (afterward S^r Joseph) Banks and Dr. 
Solander, of the British Museum, aecom[)aniecl t’ook. 

1. 6. go sintijiling, i. c. gathering simples, or herbs, (’f. Meny 
Wives of Windsor, Act iii, He. S : — 

‘ — These lisping hawthorn buds that . . . smell like Biieklers- 
biiry in time.’ 

In the caricatures of the day Solandt‘r ligiirc'd as ‘ Tin* s{7nj>linf/ 
Macaroni.’ (See note, p. 247, 1. ‘H.) 

1. 11. With Scythian stores. The scene of the jiliiy was laid 
in Scytbia {v. supra). 

f, 28. to make jjalavcr, to hold a parley, generally with the 
intention of cajoling. Two of Ooldsmitifs notes to f^arriek in 
1773 are endorsed by the actor — ‘Goldspiith's jmrlaver.’ (Eorster » 
Life, 1871, ii. 397.) 

1. 32. mercenary, (Jradock gave the preJirft of Zobeide to 
Mrs, Yates. ‘ I mentioned the disappointment it would be to 
you’ — she says*in a letter to him dated April 26, 1771- -‘ii"* 
you had generously given the emoluments of the piece to me.’ 
(Memoirs, 1828»iv. 211.) 
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THBEN0ia4<'AI^GUSTALlB 


THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS. 

r ' 

Augusta, wid6w of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and motlier of 
George the Third, died at Carlton’ House, 'February 8, 1772. 
This piece was spoken and sung in Mrs. Teresa Comelys’s Great 
Room in Soho Square, on the Thursday following (the 20th), 
being sold at the door as .a small quarto pamphlet, printed by 
William Woodfall. The author’s name was not given ; but it 
was prefaced by this ‘advertisement,* &c. ^ — 

‘The following may more properly be termed a compilation 
than a poem. It was prepared for the composer in little more 
than two days : and iifay be considered therefore rather as an 
industrious effort of gratitude than of genius. In justice to the 
composer it may likewise be right to inforiA the public, that the 
music was adapted in a period of time equally short. 

SPBAKBBS. 

Mr, Lee and Mrs, Bellamy, 

SINOERS. 

J/r. Champnes, 3[r, Dine, and Mi88 Jameson ; with twelve cho^u^ 
singers. The music prepared and adapted by Signor Vento,* 

Tt is — as Cunningham calls it — a ‘ hurried and unworthy off- 
spring of the muse of Goldsmith.* 

1. 122 (Part 1). CdcstialJike her bounty fell. The Princess’s 
benefactions are not exaggerated. ‘ She had paid off the whole 
of her hiislmnd’s debts, and she had given muniffeent sums in 
charity. More than 10,000/. a year Avero given away by her in 
pensions to individuals Avhom she judged deserving, very few 
of whom were aware, until her death, whence the bounty came. 
The whole of her inc«.mc she spent in England, and very little 
on herself* (Augusta: Princess of Wales^ by W. Ij. Wilkins, 
Nineteenth Century, October, 1903, p. 675). 

1. 132. Therewith shall come. This, and the three lines that 
follow, are borrowed from Collins’s Ode written in the beginning jof 
the year 1746. e ' 

1. 22 (Part II). The towers of Kew, ‘ The embeVishimeut^ of 

Kew palace and gardens, under the direction of [Sir William] 

• « 
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(jbambers, and othera, was the favourite object of her [Royal 
Highness's] widowhood' (Bolton Corncy). 

1. 77, gAlangih^hiUow^dmain, Ch TheCapti‘»^{y, Act ii, 1. IS. 

1. 83. Oswego's dreary edurres. Cf. The Travell^^ 1.411. 

1. 91. Arid wUk the avenging fight. Varied from Collins’s Odv 
on the, Death of Colonel Charles Rosa at Fontenoy. 

1. 117. Its earliest bloom. Cf. Collins’s Dirge in Cymhdine. 


SONG 

FROM ‘ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.’ 

This thoroughly characteristic song, for a piiralicl lo which 
on# must go to Congreve, or to the ‘Here 's to the inauhMi of 
bashful fifteen ’ of The Srhool for ScamlaU has one grave dcjfeet, 
— it is too good to have been composed by Tony Lumpkin, who, 
despite his ina\^ility to read anything but ‘ print-hand,’ declares, 
in Act^. Sc, 2 of She Stoops to Compter , 1773, that lie himself made 
it upon the? ale-house The Three Pigeons ’) in which he sings it, 
and wh^rc it is follow^ed by the annfjxed eoinments, directed by 
the author against the sentimentalists, who, in The Quod Matur'd 
Man of five years before, had insisted upon the omission of the 
Bailiff scene : — * 

‘ Omnes. 

Bravo, bravo ! 

, First Feltxiw. 

The ’Squire has got spunk in him. 

Second Fellow. 

I loves to hear him sing, bekoays ho never gives us nothing 
that’s low . . • 

Fourth Fellow. 

The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time. If so lx? 
that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accc^dingly. 

Third Fellow. 

I like the m%xum of it. Master Muggins. -What, tho’ I am 
obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for ail 
that. May this be my poison if my bear ever dances but to 
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tlie very genteelest of tunes. Water Parted \ or the minuet )n 
Ariadne.' 

1. 9. When ]\!fr*hod%^ preachers, &c. Tony Lumpkin’it utter- 
ance accurately Represents the view of this sect taken by some 
of his contemporaries. While moderate and ‘Just spectators of 
the Johnson type could recognize the sincerity of men, who, like 
Wesley, travelled ‘ nine hundred miles in a month, and preached 
twelve times a week ’ for no ostensibly-adcquate reward, there 
were others who saw in Methodism, and especially in the ex- 
travagancies of its camp followers, nothing by t cant and duplicity. 
It was this which prompted on the stage Foote’s Minor (1760) 
and Bickerstaffe’s Hypocrite (1768) ; in art the Credulity, Supersti- 
tion, and Fanaticism of ^Hogarth (1762); and in literature the 
New Bath Guide of Anstey ()766), the Spiritual Quixote of Graj^es, 
1772, and the sarcasms of Sterne, Smollett aM Walpole. 

It is notable that the most generous contemporary portrait 
of these much satirised sectaries came fro-i one of the originals 
of the Retaliation gallery. Scott highly praise^ the character 
of Ezekiel Daw in Cumberland’s Henry, 1795, adding, in his large 
impartial fashion, with reference to the general practice of repre- 
senting Methodists cither as^ddiots or hypocrites, ‘ A very different 
feeling is duo to many, perhaps to most, of this enthusiastic sect ; 
nor is it rashly to be inferred, that he who makes religion the 
general object of his life, is for that sole reason to be held either a 
fool or an impostor.’ (Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, 1834, 
iii. 222.) 

1. 23. But of all the birds in the air. Hypercriticism may 
object that ‘ the hare ’ is not a bird. But exigence of rhyme 
lias to answer for many things. Some editors needlessly read 
‘ the gay birds ’ to lengthen the line. There is no sanction for 
this in the earlier editions. ^ 

EPILOGUE TO ‘ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.’ 

This epilogue i^^as spoken by Mrs. Bulklcy in the character of 
Miss Hardcastle. It is probably the epilogue described by 

' i.c. Arne’s Watfr Parted from the Sea , — the song Of Arbaces in the 
opera of Artaxerxes, 1762. The minuet in Ariadne was by Handel. 
It came at the end of tlie overture, and is said to have been the best 
thing in the opera. v 
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Votes 

Qbldsmith to Cradock, 4n the letter quoted at p. :24(>, as ‘ a 
very mawkish thing,’ a phrase not so incontestable as Bolton 
Corney’B remark that it is "an obvious iznM^tion of >Shakc- 
spere.’ • 

1. 6. That prettif Bar-inatas have done execution. Cf. The Vitar 
of Wakefidd, 1766, i. 7 : — ‘ Sophia’s features were not so striking 
at first ; but often did more certain execution.* 

1. 16. coquets the guests. Johnson explains this word *■ to 
entertain with compliments and amorous tattle,’ and quotes the 
following illustratioi^ from Swift, ‘ You are coquetling a maid 
of honour, my lord looking on to see how the gamesters play, 
and I railing at you both.** 

1. 26. Nancy Dawson, Nancy Dawson was a famous ‘ toast ’ 
anc^ hom-pipe dancer, who died at* 1 1 avers toe k Hill, May 27, 
1767, and was buried behind the Foundling, in the buriiibground 
of St. George the Martyr. She first apfieared at Sadler’s Wells, 
and speedily passed ko the stage of Co vent (iarden. where she 
daneecl in the iBeggar^s Opera. There is a portrait of lier in tins 
Garrick Club, and there are several contemporary prints. Slie 
was the heroine of a popular song, hero referred to, beginning: — 

Of all the girls in our town. 

The black, the fair, the red, the brown. 

Who dance and x^l’ance it up and down, 

There ’s none like Nancy Dawson : 

Her easy mien, her shape so neat, 

She fqpts, she trips, she looks so sweet. 

Her ev’ry motion is complete ; 

1 die for Nancy Dawson. 

Its tune — says J. T. Smith (Book for a Rainy Day, Whitten’s 
ed!, 1905, p. 10) was ‘ as lively us that of “ Sir Roger dts 
Coverlcy.” * 

Che fHrb, i. e. Che faro senza Euriffice, the lovely lament from 
Gluck's Orfeo, 1764. 

1. 28. the Heind of Cheapside* The refcrcn«Sb is to Mademoi- 
selle Anna-Frederica Heiiiel, 1752-1808, a beautiful Prussian, 
subsequently tfie wife of Gaetano Apollino Balthazar Vc*striK, 
called ‘ Vestris the First.’ After extraordinary success as a 
dansetiae at Stuttgard and Paris, where Walpole saw her in 1771 
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(Letter to the Earl of Strafford 25th August), she had come 
London ; and, at this date, was the darling of the Macaromee 
(cf. the note on {^<247, 1. 31), who, from their club, added a regoMo 
(present) of six 'ntindred pounds to the salaiy allowed her at 
the Hay market. On April 1, 17^3, Metaistasio’s Ariaserse 
was performed for her benefit, when she was announced to dance 
a minuet with Monsieur Fierville, and * Tickets were to be had^ at 
her house in Piccadilly, two doors from Air Street.’ 

1. 31. apadilley i. e. the ace of spades, the first trump in the 
game of Ombre. Gf. Swift’s Journal of ^ Modem Lady in a 
Letter to a Person of Quality^ 1728 : — 

She draws up card by card, to find 
Good fortune peeping from behind ; 

With panting heart, and earnest eyes, 

In hope to see spadiUo rise ; 

In vain, alas ! her hope is fed ; 

She draws an ace, and sees it’*red. 

m 

1. 35. Bayes, The chief character in Buckingham’s Rehearsal, 
1672, and intondW for John Dryden. Here the nan^e is put fbr 
the ‘ poet ’ or * dramatist.’ Cf. Murphy’s Epilogue to Cradock’s 
Zubeide, 1771 

Not e’en poor Bayes within must hope to bo 
Free from tlie lash : — His ^’lay he writ for me 
’Tis true — and now my gratitude you’ll see ; 
and Colman’s Epilogue to The School for Scandal, 1777 : — 

So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 


RETALIATION. 

( 

Retaliation : A Poem. By Doctor Goldsmith, Including Epitapha 
on the Most Distinguished WUs of this Metropolis, wasciifirst pub- 
lished by G. Kearsly in April, 1774, as a 4to pamphlet of 24^pp^ 
On the title-pa^ is a vignette head of the author, etched , by 
James Basire, after Reynolds’s portrait ; and the veraea psep 
faced by an anctnymous letter to the published, coneli|(^|ig as 
follows : — * Dr. Goldsmith hdonged to a Club of Beaux 
where Wit sparkled sometimes at the Expence gf QooienigiMe. 
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10^ Ms proposed to writo Epitaphs on the Doctor ; his Country^ 
DM&t and Person^ furnished Subjects of W Uticism,—The 
Doetdr tsas called on for Retaliation, and at tksir next Meeting 
produced the following Poeij^, which I think adfs one Leaf to his 
immortal Wreath,^ This account seems to have sufliced for 
Evans,' Percy, and the earlier editors. But in vol. i. p. 78 of 
his edition of Goldsmith’s Worksy 1854, Mr. Peter Cunningham 
published for the first time a fuller version of tlie circumstances, 
detived from a manuscript lent to him by Mr. (ieorgt‘ Daniel 
of IsUngton; and (^ys Mr. Cunningham) 'evidently designed 
as a preface to a collected edition of the poems wliieli grew out 
of Goldsmith’s trying his epigrammatic powei-s Avitli (=larriek.’ 
It is signed ‘ D. Garrick.’ ‘ At a mtH'flug says the writer — 
‘ of company of gentlemen, who 'wove well known to eaeh other, 
and diverting thernselvcs, among many other things, with the 
peculiar oddities of Dr. Goldsmith, who Avoiild nevtu* allow a 
superior in any art, from writing poetry down to dancing a Jiorn* 
pipe, Dr. with great eagerness insistt^d upon trying his 
epigrammatic powers with Mr. Garrick, and each of them was 
to write the other’s epitaph. Mr. Garrick immediately said 
that his -epitaph was finished, and i^)C)ke the following distich 
extempore : — 

Here lies Nolly GoldsmWi, for shortness call'd Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talk'd like poor Poll. 

Goldsmith, upon the company’s laughing very heartily, grew 
very thoughtful, jJnd either would not, or could not, write any- 
thing at that time : however, he went to ^vork, and some weeks 
after produced the following printed }H)cm called fielafiationy 
which has been much admired, and gone through several editions.’ 
Thu account, though obviously from Garrick’s point of view, is 
now accepted as canonical, and has supeuseded those of Davies, 
Gradock, Cumberland, and others, ta w'hich some reference is 
made in the ensuing notes. 

A few days after the publicafion of the lirS^i edition, which 
appeared on the 18th or 19th of April, a ' new ’ or second edition 
wab Mued, wit& four pages of ' Explanatory •Notes, Observa- 
tioQi; &o.* At the end came the following announcement : — 
* G.'^Kearsly, the Publisher, thinks it his duty to declare, that 
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Dr. Goldsmith wrote the Poem as it is here printed, a few errccrs 
of the press excepted, which are taken notice of at the bottom 
of this page.’ Skom this version Retaliation is here reproduced. 
In the third edition, probably in deference to some wounded 
susceptibilities, the too comprehensive * most Distinguished Wits 
of the Metropolis * was qualihed into ‘ some of the most Dis- 
tinguished Wits,* &c., but no further material alteration was 
made in the text until the suspicious lines on Caleb Whitefoord 
were added to the fifth edition. 

With the exception of Garrick’s couplet, and the’ fragment of 
Whitefoord referred to at p. 234, none of the original epitaphs 
upon which Goldsmith was invited to ‘ retaliate ’ have sur- 
vived. But the unoxiiected ability of the retort seems to 
have prompted a number of ex post facto performanees, some of 
which the writers would probably have been glad to pass ofe as 
their first essays. Garrick, for example, produced three short 
pieces, one of which (‘Here, Hermes !. 'says Jove, who with 
nectar was mellow ’) hits off many of Goldsmith^s contradictions 
and foibles with considerable skill (t;. Davies’s Garrick^ 2nd ed., 
1780, ii. 157). Cumberland (y. Gent. Mag,, Aug. 1778, p. 384) 
parodied the poorest part of Retaliation, the comparison of the 
guests to dishes, by likening them to liquors, and Dean Barnard 
in return rhymed upon Cumberlapd. Ho wrote also an apology 
for his first attack, which is said to have been very severe, and 
conjured the poet to set his w'it at Garrick, who, having fired 
his first shot, was keeping out of the w’lxy : — 

On him let all thy vengeance fah ; 

On me you but misplace it : 

Remember how ho called thee Poll — 

But, ah ! he dares not face it. 

For these, and other ^forgotten pieces arising out of Retaliaiion, 
Garrick had apparently prepared the above-mentioned intro- 
duction. It may be added that the statement, prefiBced to the 
first edition, that Retaliation, as we now have it, was produced 
at the ‘ next meciing * of the Club, is manifestly incorrect. It was 
composed and circulated in detached fragments, and Goldsmith 
was still working at it w hen he was seized wim his last illness. 

1. 1. Of old, when Scarron, &c. Paul Scarron (1610-fiO), the 
author inter alia of the Roman Comique, 1651-7, upon a translation 
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dc^^unil^ ww flMUpied during the last months of h» 
lift; It jvM published by Griffin in 1776. 

‘»»le ^Bdeh gutst btought his dish. ‘Chez Sosiron/ — says his 
ed|td9^M. Charles Baumet,^whon speaking of*dio poet's enter- 
tiil^liieiitS»^‘Yenatt d’ailleurs I’^lite des dames, des courtisans 
des homines de lettres. On y dinait joyeusemont. Chavuri 
ttjffpMfidi (CEuvres de Scarron, 1877, i. viii.) fcicarron's 

company must have been as brilliant os Goldsmith's. Villar- 
ceaux, Vivonne, the Mar^chal d’Albret, figured in his list of 
cojEirtl^mij tniile for Jadics he hod Mesdames Doshoiilu^res, do 
Sottda^, de la Sabli^re, and de S4vign^, to say nothing of Ninon 
de Lcnclos and Marion Delorme. (Cf. also Guizot, Corneille et 
sm Temps, 1862, 429-30.) • 

^ I. ^ If.ouriandlard. The ‘ explanatory note * to the second 
^edition says — ‘The* master of the St. James's cotTec-hoiise, 
where the t)ootor, and the friends he has characterized m this 
Poem, held an occasional club.’ This, it should be stated, was 
noh the^omoiis ^Literary Club,’ which met at the Turk’s Head 
TaVearu^ ih Oerrard Street. The St. James's Coffee-house, as 
, familiar to &wift and Mdison at the beginning, as it was to 
Goldsmith and his friends at the end 6f the eighteenth century, 
was the last house but one on the south-west corner of St. James’s 
dtceetu It now no longer exists. , Cradock ( Memoirs, 1 826, i. 228- 
96) speaks of dining <U the bottom of St. James's Street with Gold- 
smith, Pbroy, the two Burkes (v. infra), Johnson, Garrick, Dean 
Barnard, and others. ‘ We sat very late ; ’ he adds in conclusion, 
* and the conversatHon that at last ensued, was the direct cause 
of my. friend Goldsmith’s poem, called Retaliation." * 

1. fk Our Dean. Dr. Thomas Barnard, an Irishman, at this 
time Dean of Derry. He died at Wimbledon in 1806. It was 
Dr. QaniaEd who, in reply to a rude sally of Johnson, wrote the 
charmings verses on improvement after tfiu age of forty-five, 

«Tf 1 have thoughts, and can’t express them, 

Gibbon shall teach me how to dress t\tem, 

^ " In terms select and terse ; 

* •^Qoes teach me modesty and Greek, * 

/Binith how to think, Burke how to speak, 

.AnI Beauderk to converse. 

' I 


f 



Let Johnson teach me how cto place 
In fairest light, each borrow’d grace, 

E'-^m him I’ll learn to write ; 

Copy fiis clear, familiar s^le. 

And from the roughness of his file 
Grow like himself — polite. 

(Northcote’s Life of Reynolds, 2nd ed., 1B19, i. 221.) According 
to Cumberland {Memoirs, 1807, i. 370), ‘ The dean also gave him 
I Goldsmith J an epitaph, and Sir Joshua illuminated the dean’s 
verses with a sketch of his bust in pen agd ink inimitably cari- 
catured.' What would collectors give for that sketch and 
epitaph ! Unfortunately in Cumberland’s septuagenarian re- 
collections the * truth ^vere ’ is mingled with an unusual amount 
ot ‘fairy fiction.’ However Sir Joshua did draw caricatures, 
for a number of them were exhibited at the Grosvenor Glallery 
(by the Duke of Devonshire) in the winter of 1883-4. 

1. 6. Our Burke, The Right Hon. EcLaund Burke, 1720-07, 

1. 7. Our Will, ‘ Mr. William Burke, late Secretary t^ General 
Conway, and member for Bedwin, Wiltshire ’ (Note to second 
edition). He was a kinsman of Edmund Burke, and one of the 
.supposed authors of Junius’s Letters, He died in 1708. ^ It is 
said that the notices Goldsmith first wrote of the Burkes were so 
severe that Hugh Boyd persua(}ed the poet to alter them, and 
entirely rewrite the character of William, for he was sure that if 
the Burkes saw what was originally written of them the peace 
of the Club would be disturbed.’ (Rov. W. Hunt in Did, NaU 
Biography, Art. ‘ William Burke.’) 

1. 8. And Dick, Richard Burke, Edmund Burke’s younger 
brother. Ho was for some years Collector to the Customs at 
Grenada, being on a visit to London when Retaliation was written 
(Forster’s Life, 1871, ii. 404). He died in 1704, Recorder of 
Bristol. ' 

1. 9. Our Cumberland's sweetbread, Richard Cumberland, the 
poet, novelist, and dramatist, 1732-1811, author of The West 
Indian, 1771, Fashionable Lover, 1772, and many other 
more or less sentimental plays. In his Memoirs, 1807, i. 369- 
71, he gives ar. account of the origin of RetatuUion, which adds 
a few dubious particulars to that of Garrick. But it was written 
from memory long after the events it records. , 
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%.*10. Douglas. ^ Dr. Douglas, since Bishop of Salisbury,’ says 
CliB^berland. He died in 1807 (t;. infra). 

1,44. Ridge. Counsellor John Ridge, a geffrieman belonging 
to the Irish Bar’ (Noto^to second editio^ ‘Burke,’ says 
Bolton Corney, ‘ m 1771, described him as “ one of the. honestest 
and best-natured men living, and inferior to none of bis profes* 
Ision in ability.” ’ (Sec also note to line 125.) 

1. 15. Hickey. The commentator of the second edition of 
Retaliation iod\\& this gentleman ‘honest Tom Hickey’. His 
Christian name, however, ivas Joseph (Letter of Burke, Novem- 
^ ber 8, 1774). He was a jovial, good-natured, over-blunt Irishman, 
the legal adviser of both Burke and Reynolds. indeed it was 
Hickey who drew the conveyance of the hind on which Reynolds’s 
hou^ ‘ next to the {Itar and Garter ’ at Richmond (Wick House) 
‘waa built by Chambers the architect. Hickey <licd in 1704. 
Reynolds painted his portrait for Burke, and it was exhibittnl 
at the Royal Academy in 1772 (No. 208). In 18.38, it belonged 
to Mr.aT. H. Burke. Sir Joshua also painted Miss Hickey in 
1760-73. IjjieT father, not much to Goldsmith’s satisfaction, 
was one of the Parifi party in 1770. See also note to 
1.125. * • • 

1. 16. Magnanimous Goldsmith. According to Malone (Rey- 
nolds’s Works, second edition# 1801, i. xc). Goldsmith intended 
to have concluded with his own character. 

L 34. Tommy Toumshend, M.P. for Whitchurch, Hampshire, 
afterwards first Viscount Sydney. He died in 1800. Junius, 
so3^ Bolton Corney, gives a portrait of him as still life. His 
presence in Retaliation is accounted for by the fact that he had 
commented in Parliament upon Johnson’s pension. ‘ I am 
we|l assured,’ says Boswell, ‘ that Mr. Townshend’s attaek 
u|x>n Johnson was the occasion of his “ pitching in a rhyme ” ; 
for, that in the original copy of Goldsmith’s character of Mr. 
Burke, iiPhis Retaliation, another person’s name stood in the 
couplet where Mr. Townshend is now introduced.’ (Birkbcck 
HilVs Roswell, 1887, iv. 318.) * • 

i. 35. too for his hearers. ‘The emotion to which he 
commonly appealed was that too rare one, thc^ love of wisdom, 
and he combined hia thoughts and knowledge in propositions of 
wisdom so weighty and strong, that the minds of ordinary hearers 



were not oh the inttant prepared for thixn.’ (Morlej^d 
1882,209-10.) / / '. 

L 36. Arid tkCught of convincing, while they ihoughb of dining^ 
For the reason given in the proviqps note, many ot Burke’s 
hearers often took the opportunity of his rising to speaky tQ[ 
retire to dinner. Thus he acquired the nickname of the * JDlnh^ ' 
Bell.* 

1. 42. 7*0 rat multon cold. There is a certain resembla&ce 
between this character and Gray's lines on himself written id . 
1761. Wginning * Too poor for a bribe, anc^too proud .to inipor* 
tune.* (See Go-sse’s Gray's Wtjrks, 1884, i. 127.) But bbth Gray 
and Goldsmith may havt^ l>een thinking of a line in the once 
popular song of Ally Cr<^ker : — 

Too dull for a tvit, too grave for a joker. o 

1. 43. horn fit William, i. e. VVillitam Burke {v. supra), 

1. .74. Now breaking a jest, and. now breaking a limb, A note 
to the second edition says The above Gentleman [Richard 
Burke, v, supra] having slightly fractured one of his arms and 
h‘gs, at dillerent times, the Doctor [i. e. Goldsmith] has rallied 
liiin on thos(> a(‘(*idents, as kind of retributive justice foi; break- 
ing his jests on other juM'ple.* 

1. 61. Here ('uvibvrland- lies. According to Boaden’s Life of- 
Kemble, 1S25, i. 4 IIS, Mrs. Plozzi*rig)itly regarded this portrait 
as wholly iroiiieal ; and BuUon Gorney, without much expend!* 
tiire of ucunien, discovers it to have been written in a spirit of 
persifhuje. Nevertheless, (Minberland himself {Memoirs, 1807, i. 
369) si'eins to lni\e accepted it in good faith. Sficaking of 
Goldsmith he .says I eonelude myaceount of him with gratitude 
for the epitajjh lu* bestowed on me in his poem called BekUiation,* 
Prom tin* further details which he gives of the circumstancec^ it%-' 
would appear that his own performance, of which he could recall 
hut one line -• 

All mourn the poet, I lament the man — ■ 

was e(>neeiv('(l in'^ii less malieions spirit than those of the dthem, 
and had prt'disposc^d the sensitive bard in his favour^ Bat no 
very genuine eotdinlity eonid be expected to exist botweah the 
rival authors of 7'lir Indian and She Stoops to ^ 

1. 06. And Comedy wonders at being so fine. It is ' . 
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bAe* to tnuiacribe Oo^mith’R cerious opinion of tho kind of 
work which Cumberland essayed A now spt cios of Dnimatic 
OompCNiition has bc»cn introduewf. under the of Sendmnittt/ 
Cbniedy, in which Iho virtug^s of Private Life arl^ ('^hll>ited. r.itliei 
than the Vices Ac posed ; and the DistiesM's rather than tht* 
Vaaltaof Mankind, make om- interest in fhe pioee. ... In these 
Plays almost all the duiraeterH are ^^ooil. ami ('Meedin^lv 
gofierous; they aro lavish enonth of their Tin Money on tin* 
Stage* and though they nanl Jlurnour, have ahuiKl.ime of 
Sentiment and Feeling. Jf they happen to ha\e FmiltK or 
Foibles, ‘'the tSjiectator is fanglil not only to p.fr(Ion. hut to 
applaud them, in consideration the goodness i»f their liearts ; 
so that Folly, instead of Inung lidieuledf is eomnu'iided. and the 
Oonjiedy aims at touching our Pa.s.sions without tlu' pouei ni 
being truly pathetic.’ (Wi^tnun^h/ Mmjtnirff, 1772, i. o.) (‘I. 
also the Preface to The (huHl Satvr\i J/r/w, uheie he ‘h(»p<s 
that too much rt^fineitcMit nill not banish humour and eharacter 
from (gar’s, as It has already done liom lh<‘ Fremh theatie. 
Indeed the French comedy is now lu'ccnne m> \( iv ele\.*itc(l and 
sentime'ntal, that it hai^not only banished humour and 
from the? stage, but it has banished .fll speetatius too.’ 

I. 80. The scourge of impo'^for*!^ tin ft nor of g mirks. Dr. 
John Bouglag (c. supra) disliiigmsiuHl himself by Ins exposure of 
two of hi« countrymen, .\rehibald Bower, IbSb l7tK), who, being 
secretly a member of the Catlmbe t^lnireb, wrote a llisfnrif of the 
Popes; and William Lauder 1710 1771, who attempted to prove 
Milton a plagiarist Cf. ('’hurehiirs Ghost. Bk. li : 

By Tbi’T!! inspir’d, when Lum(n\ sjaghf 
O’er Milton cast the Veil of \iglit, 

Dor«L\s arose, and thro’ tin* maze 
Of intricate and winding ways,* 

(jpmc where the subtle Tiailoi lay. 

And dragg’d him trembling* to the day. 

* Lander on Milton’ is one of flie books boiA<l to the trunk- 
maker’s in Hogaj^th’s Beer Street. 1751 . lb* imposed on .Johnson, 
who wrote him a ‘ Preface * and was eonHe(|uefilly frouiKed by 
Cfinvobill (itf sttpra) as 'our Letter'd Polypiie.mk.* 

1*86. Our Dsdda shall he pious. Tlie referenro is to the Rev. 
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Dr. William Dodd, who three years lifter the pulblicationiof 
Retdiation (i.e. June 27, 1777) was hanged at Tyburn for forging 
the signature of the fifth Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had been 
tutor. His life previously had lon^l)een scandalous enough to 
j ustify Goldsmith’s words. J ohnson made strcViuous and humane 
exertions to save Dodd’s life, hut without avail. (See Birkbeck 
Hill’s Boswfll, 1887, iii. 139-48.) There is an account of Dodd’s 
execution at the end of vol. i of Angelo’s Reminiscences^ 1830. 

mr Krnricks, Dr. William Kcnrick — say the earlier annota- 
tors — who ‘ read lectures at the Devil Tav^>rn, under the Title of 
“ The School of Shakespeare.” ’ Tlie lectures began January 
19, 1774, and help to fix the date of the poem. Goldsmith 
hnd little reason for liking this versatile and unprincipled Ish- 
ma(4it<* of lettor.s. who. <uily a year before, had penned a scurrilous 
attack tipon him in The London Packet. Kcnrick died in 1779. 

1. 87- Maepherson. ‘ David [James] Maepherson, Esq. ; who 
lately, from the mere force of his style^ WT^te down the first poet 
of all anti<pii(y.’ (Note to second edition.) This was ‘ pssian ’ 
MaepluTson. 1738 9(), who, in 1773, had followed up his Erse 
epics by a pn^st* translation of Homer, W'hich brought him little 
but opprobrium. ‘ Your sSlnlities, sinec'your Homer, are not so 
formi<iabh*,’ says Johnson in the knockdown letter which he 
addressed to him in 1773. (IJirkbeck Hill’s Boswell^ 1887, 
ii. 298.) 

1. 88. Our Towushend. iSee note to line 34. 

1. 89. Nar Landers and Bowers. {See note to 1. 80, 

i. 92. And Scotchman meet Scotchman^ a eh eat in the dark. 
Mitforil c«>riif)ares Fanpiliar’s Jjorc and a. Bottle,, 1699, Act iii — 
Ihit gods meet gods and jostle in the dark. 
r>ut Fartiuhar was (quoting from Dryden jxnd I-ice’s Oedi‘fniSn 
1679, Act iv (at end)^ 

1. 93. Herr lies Dadd Garrick. ‘The sum of all that can ftc. 
said for and against I\Ir. •S’arriek, some people think, may be 
found in thest' lines of Goldsmith,’ writes Davies in his Life of 
Garrick, 2nd t*d., ^780, ii. 159. Posterity has been loss hesitating 
in its venliol. ‘The lines on Garrick,’ says ^Forster, Life of 
Goldsmith, 187l,*ii. 400, ‘are quite perfect wanting. Without 
anger, the satire is finished, keen, and uncompromising ; the wit 
is adorned hy most discriminating ])raise ; and the truth is 
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ogly the more unsparing for itii cxquUitc good manners anJ 
good taste/ 

1. 116. Ye Kenrick^, Sec note to line 80, 
ye Kellys. Hugh Kelly (1739-1777), an TrilPliman, the author 
of False Delkacyf 1768 ; A irord to the U’lV, 1770 ; The Srhn,.f 
for Wives, 1774, and other ‘ sentimental dramas,’ is here ri'ferretl 
to. His first play, whieh is described in (larriek’s prologue lu^ 
a * Sermon,’ ‘preach’d in Acts/ 'was produced at Drury l.Jiiie 
just six days before Goldsmith’s comedy of The (unni Satnr d 
Man appeared at Covent Garden, and obtained a success which 
it ill deserved. Fafse Delicacy — said dohnsoii truly (Dirkbeeh 
Hill’s Boswell, 1887, ii. 48) — ‘was totally voui of eharaiMer/ -- 
a crushing accusation to make against.a drama. Hut Garrick, 
for his private ends, had taken up Kelly as a rival to Gohl.-sinith ; 
and the comedie serieitse or larmoyante of La (Muiusm***, Scdainc. 
and Diderot had already found votarit*s in Kngarid. Fa/f<e 
Delicacy, weak, washy, and invertebrati* as i( was, (‘onipleteil 
the ti^nsforraiftion of ‘genteel’ into ‘ sentirneiilal ’ (onu'dy, 
and establishing that genre for the next few years, i*l)'cctu:illy 
retarded th*e wholoMome reaction towards liutnour and f*haracler 
which Goldsmith had •tried to promote by 77o Xnfut'd 

Man. (See note to 1. 66.) 

Wood falls. ‘William W^k >od fall says Doll on Gnincy - 
‘successively editor of The Lfmdon Dnrht anil The Mttrnimf 
Chronicle, was matchless as a reporter of s|>i*eehes, and an able 
theatrical critic. He made lofty preten.‘'ions to editorial im- 
partiality — but tHb actor [i.e. (kirriek) was ni>t nliniys salir^lic'd.’ 
He died in 1803. He must not be confounded willi Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, the editor of Junius’s Letters. (See note tt* 
1. 162.) 

f. 120. To act as an angel. There is a sub-iroiiie touch in 
Ais phrase which should not ho overlooked, ('f. I. h)2. 

1. 125. sllcre Hickey reclines. Se<*^note to irio. In Gumber- 
land’s Poetical Epistle to Dr. GMsmith : nr SnjijdenK nf fn A/i 
Betaiiation (Gentleman's Magazhie, Aug. 177% p. 381) Hickey’^ 
genial qualities are thus referred to : - - 

Give SiDGE and Hicky, g<*ner()us si 'ids ! 

Of WHISKEY PUNCH convivial bowls. 

1. 134. a special attorney. A special attorney was merely an 
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attorney who practised in one court only. The species is,iiqp 
said to be extinct. . , 

h ] 35. burn The annotator of the second edition, apologiz- 
ing for this ‘ foittd’ rhyme to ‘attorney,’ informs the £!ng|isi| ' 
reader that the phrase of ‘burn ye^ is ‘a faKuiliar method ol 
.salutaium in Ireland amongst tlie lower chisses of the people.* 

1. 137. l{(re Rei/nolds L<i laid. This shares the palm with the 
admirable (‘pitaphs on (j!arri<‘k and Burke. But Goldsmith 
loved Reynolds, and there arc no satiric strokes in the picture. 
If we are to belie v(‘ ^lalonc (Reynolds’s Works, second edition, 
IStJJ, 1 . xe), ‘ lhew‘ vkciv the last lines the author wrote.* 

1. HO. bland. Malone {nt svpra, Ixxxix) notes this word as 
‘eminently happy, and ^‘haracteristick of his [Reynolds’s] c^y 
and placid maniu^rs.’ Bosw(‘ll (Dt'dication of Life of Johnson) 
refcTH to his ‘ (‘<ju,il and plaeid temper.’ Cf. also Dean Barnard’s 
verses (Northeote’s /J/r of HiyiuMs. 2nd od., 1810, i. 220), and 
Mrs. Piom’s lines in her Autobiography, ‘iqd ed., 1861 , ii. 176 - 6 . 

1. H(l. He jihifted hU trvmjKt. While studying Rap|jiael in 
the Vatican in 1751, Reynolds caught so severe a cold ‘as to 
oeension a deafness which obliged him -to uso on oar-trumpct 
tor the remainder of his life.* (Taylor* and Leslie’s Reynolds, 
IHO.'i, i. .10.) 1’his msinimi'nl figures in a portrait of himself 
which he painted lor Thrale abyut 1775. iScc also Zoffany’s 
pietun* oi the ‘ Aeaderaichins gathered about the model in the 
Lite School at Soiner>et llou.se,’ 1772. where he is shown employ- 
ing it to eat eh the eonver.sation of Wilton and (’hamlicfB. 

and only took ,snnff. Sir Joshua was a*great snuff-taker. 
His snufT-bo\, desoritH'd in the (’.ntalogue as the one ‘immor- 
talized in (Joldsmitli's Rilaliation,' was e.dnbitcd, with his 
speetadf's and other personal relies, .at the Orosvenor Gallery 
in 1 8S3- 1. In 1 he early editions this epitaph breaks off abrupVly 
nt the woni ‘ snutl.' But M.alone says that half a line moso 
h.wl been written. Prior gi\es this half line tus ‘ B^” flattery 
iiiispoiU'd- .’ and ailirms that among several erasures in the 
mannsi-ript sketch devoted to ItV'yuolds it ‘ remained unaltered.’ 

* {Lift , 1 S37, II. 400. ) (See note- to II. .13, 56, and 91 of The Haunch 
ofYini'^on. , 

1.147. Hire Whitefixml reclines. The circumstances which fed, 
to the insertion of these lines in the fifth edition jare detailed, in 
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jjrefatory words of Hhe publisher j;ivcn at p. ?)-2. There 
is more than a suspicion that Whitohwrd vrotc tium hiin^elt ; 
but they have too long lK‘en accepted ns an ^petidagi' to thr 
poem to be now displaced.^ Caleb Whitefoora (l»orn 17.‘J4) 
a Scotchman, a wftie-mcrchant, and an art connoisseur, io A\hoiu 
J. T. Smith, in his Life of 1S2S, i, :>:);» 41. devotes 

several pages. He was one of the party at the St. James's 
Coffee-house. He died in 1810. There is a eariealiin' of him in 
‘Connoisseurs inspecting a (\>llection of tJeor^j' Moilaml.' 
November, 1C, 1807;, and Wilkie's Ltttn of ! nit mint tintt, 1814. 
was a reminiscence of a visit which, when he lirsi eaim* to Condon, 
he paid to Whitefoord. 11c was also p-nntcil hy lo*ynoMs and 
Stuart. Hewins’s Whitifoord Puprtu^ H*08, throw in» hulit u|M*n 
the *|^ory of the epitaph. • 

1. 148. a gravf man. Cf. Itomeo and Jidid. Art in. Sc. I : 

‘ Ask for Di<* to-n\orro^\, and you shall timi mr a tjairv tnan/ 
This Shakcspeiirean rit‘nllectiou is a little like (Johlsmith's wa\ 
(Sei* noite to Thf Ilannrlt of IV ///sow, 1. 120.) 

1. 150. anil rejoic'd hi a pun. ' Mr. W. is so notorious a punsiiT. 
that Doctor CoUlsmith *used to say, it was im|>ossil>lc to keep 
him company, without l»eing injalar with the itch o1 pimnitof.' 
(Note to fifth edition.) 

1. IGO. ‘ if the table he sd nn ir ntnr' Cf. flainlet. \e! v. Sc. 1. 

1. 1C2. W (utdfa/lj i. e, Hci\ry S.iuipsini WcxKllall, piiiittu’ of lln: 
Public AdvertUer. He died in l8t)r>. (Se<’ note to I. llo.) 

1. 170. Cross- Readings, Ship-Macs, and Mistakes rtf tht Ptos. 
Over the notn ftc guerre of ‘ Papyriiis Cursor,’ a n‘:ii 
Homan name, but as happy in it.s appli(*ability as Tha«-kcray*s 
‘ Manlius Peiinialin us,’ Whitefoord coutrihutcfl many s|M ciiMcns 
of Jhis mechanic wit to The Public Aden list r. Thi- ‘fro^s 
Headings’ were <jblained hy taking tw'o,<u' tnice c<jlumns of 
a new'.spaper horizontally and onuard'i atticalhj and 

downward?, thus : — • 

• 

Colds caught at this^ea.son are 
the Companion to the Playhouse. 

To be sold to the be.st Bidder, 

My seat in Parliament being vacated. 

i3 
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A more elaborate example is ' 

On Tuesday an address was presented; 
it unhappil^C.^i^^^'d fire and the villain made off, 
when the honour of knighthooc! was coijferred on him 
to the great joy of that noble family 
(iloldsniith was Inigcly delighted with Whitefoord^s ‘lucky 
inventions ’ wlien they first Ijt'came popular in 1766. ‘ He 

declared, in the heat of hia admiration of them, it would have 
given him mon; pl(‘aHure to have been the author of them than 
of all the works lie Jiad ever published of bis own’ (Northcote’s 
Lija of RnpiM.'i, 2nd ed., 1810, i. 217). What is perhaps more 
remarkable is, that Johi^son spoke of Whitefoord’s performances 
as ' ing(;ni()iis niul diverting* (Birkbeck Hilfs Boswell^ 1887, 
iv. .T22) ; and Horace Walpole lauglied over them till he Cried 
(Lcttcji* to Montagu, l)(‘ceml)er 12, 1766). To use Voltaire’s 
witlieisni, he is lien hrureux who can l/iugh now. It may be 
addl'd that W^'liiltdoord did not. as he claimed, originate the 
‘ t’r(».ss Headings.’ Th(‘y liad bei'ii anticipated in No. 49 of 
Harrison’s spurious Tatlfr, vol. v [1720],. * 

'Phi' fashion of Hu) ‘ShijitNews * was ia this wise : ‘August 25 
I 1765 1. We lusir that his Majestys Ship Ncwcaatlc will soon have 
a new figurehead, tin* old one being almost worn out.’ Tlie 
* Mistakes of the Press ’ explain themselves. (Sec also Smith’s Life 
o/ \(fffrkrtis, 182S, i. :{:16 7 ; Debrett’s New Foundling Hospital 
lor iriV. 1784, vol. ii. and (leutiunan's Magazine, 1810, p. 300.) 

1. 172. 'rhat a Srot mag have humour, I hkd almost mid wit, 
(foUlsinith, ' it he wrote these verses,— must have forgotten that 
he luid alieady eredited Whitefoord with ‘ wit ’ in 1. 153. 

1. 174. I'hou In si huiHfmrd man with the worst humouFd muse, 
(^f. Uoehester of Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Dorset f — 

I 

Th(^ bi'st ijoixl man, w’ith the worst -natur’d muse. * 
Whilefoord’s eontiibutifu to the epitaphs on Gdldsmith is 
^.lid to have been uimsually severe, — so severe that four only of 
its eight lines a re* quoted in the Whifefmtrd Papers, 1898, the rest 
being * unlit for publieation’ (p. xxvii). He aftepvards addressed 
a luetrieal apology to Sir Joshua, A\hich is printed at pp. 217-8 
of Xortbeote's Lijr, 2nd ed., 1819. See also Forster’s Goldsmith, 
1871, ii. 40S-9. 
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* * SONG FOR ‘StIE STOOPS TO CONQl’Kl?.’ 

Boswell, to whom we are indebted for the )ii-^M‘r\atiun el ib.H 
lively song, sent it to The Londnn for June, HT-l 

(vol. xliii, p. 295 )t with t he follow ing - 

"To the Editor of The Londtm MtKjiizine. 

SiK, — I send you a small production of the late Dr. 
which has never )x*en published, and which might pm’haps hav(' 
been, totally lost had 1 not .sceinvd it. He inlemled it as a song 
in the character of Miss llanUa-siIt ^ in his adiniiMble comedy. 
She sloops to C(tnquer\ but it was left oiil, as .Mrs. HuiUtf/ who 
played the part did not sing. He sung it himsi lf in pri\ate 
companies very agreeably'. Tlu* tune is^a pndl y Irish air, called 
The Humours of lUilaituigairy, to which, he told me. he. touml it 
ver^ difficult to adapt words; hut lie has succeeded happily 
in these few lines. As 1 could sing the luiu*, and w.is iund ot 
them, he was so goo<lJls to gne me them about a year ago, ju>t 
ns [ was leaving London, and bidding him adii u for that , reason, 
little apprehending that it was a last farewell. I pii'scrvi' thi.s 
little roiick*iii his own handwriting with an aihrtionati* cart'. 

• I am. Sir.* 

Vour humble >Scr\ iinl, 

IJoSWKIJ..’ 

When, seventeen yiMis later, Hosw(*ll piibli.sl.ed bis Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.Ih, he gave jui aceonnt of bis dining at 
Oencral Oglethorpe’s in April, 1773, with Johnstm and (lold- 
smith ; and he ^ays tliat the latter sang the Thrte Jally Pirpony, 
and this song, to llu* ladies in the tea-rtjom, Croker, in a note, 
adds that llie younger Oolman nion* apja*opriately i-niplnyed the 
^ essentially low comic ’ air for Lotaiey Maetwollei in the | AVt ifw; 
or tAc] Wags of Windsor, 1 S 08 |i. e. in that eharaeli'r’s song 
litginning — ‘ Oh, whack ! (’upid \s a maninViii ’h aial that Mooro 
tried to b#itig it into good eonipany hi the nifT’ni number of the 
Irish^elodifs. But (Vr»ker(iid nijt admire the tune, and thought 
poorly of GoUlsmilh's worils. ^’<*t lh(‘y are^c(*r1ainly fre^he^ 
than Colman’s or Moore’s 

Sing — King — Music was given. 

To brlghUm the gay, and kindle the; loving ; 

, Souls h<^re, like planct.s in Ihsivi'n, 

^ By harmony’s laws alone are ke[>t moviilg, &e. 
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TRANSLATION. 

# « 

These lines, wlfkli appear at p. 312 of vol. v of the History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature, 1774f are freelj” translated from 
some Latin verses by Addison in No 412 of the Spectator, where 
they are introduced ns follows : — ‘ Thus we see that every differ- 
ent Species of sensible Creatures has its different Notions of 
Beauty, and that each of them is most affected with the Beauties 
of its own kind. This is nowhere more remarkable than in Birds 
of the same Shape and Proportion, where \Ve often see the Male 
determined in his Courtship by the single Crain or Tincture of 
a Featlier, and never dij^covering any Charms but in the Colour 
of its own Species.’ Addison’s lines, of which Goldsmitli trans- 
lated tlie first fourteen only, are printed from his corrected MS. at 
p. 4 of Some Portions of Essays contributed to the Spectator by 
Mr, Joseph Addison [by the late J. Dykes (Jampbell], 1864. 


THE HAUNCH OP VENISON. 

It is suppewd that this poem was written early in 1771, 
although it was not printed until 1770, wdien it was published 
by C. Kearsly aiul J. Uidley iindtir the title of The Haunch of 
Wtiison, a Poetind Epistle to Lord Clare, By the late Dr, Gold- 
bmith. With a Head of the Author, Drawn by Henry Banbury, 
: and Etched by | Bretherton, A :^eond edition, the 

text of which is here followed, appear(*d in the same year ‘With 
considerable Additions and Corrections, Taken from the Author’s 
last Tr.inseript.’ The Lord Clare to whom the verses are addressed 
was Bobert Nugent, of Carlanstown, Westmeath, M.P. ^for 
St. IMawes in 1741-54. In 1700 he was created Viscount Clare ; 
in 1770 Earl NuJ,wit. In his youth he had himself been an easy 
if not very original ^'ersifii^r ; and there arc several of his per- 
formant'cs in the second volura^ of Dodsley’s Cctlection of Poems 
by Several Hands, M\ ed., 1755. One of the Epistles, beginning 
‘ Clarinda. dearly lov’d, attend The Counseb of a faithful 
friend/ seems to have betrayed Goldsmith into the blunder of 
confusing it, in the Poems for Young Ladies, 1707* p. 114, with 
Lyttelton'ij better-known Advice to a Lady (‘ The counseliS of 
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a|jfricnd, Belinda, hear*), also in Dodsley’s miscellany; Avhile 
another piece, an Ode to William Pultney^ Esq,, contains a stan/.i 
so good that Gibbon worked it into his clmraaWr of llriitiis : - 

What t^o’ the g<K)d, the bravo, the wise. 

With adverse force undaunted rise. 

To break th’ eternal doom ! 

Tho’ Cato liv’d, tho* Tolly spoke, 

Tho’ Brutus dealt tho godlike stroke. 

Yet perish’d fated Komk. 

Detraction, however? has insinuated that Mallet, his step-soirs 
tutor, was Nugent’s penholder in this instance. ‘ Mr. Nugent 
sure did not write his own Ode,* says Gray to Walpi^Ic (Gray's 
Works, by Gossc, 18S4, ii. 220). K^irl Nugent tiled in Dublin 
in (Jetober, 178S, and was buried at Gosfiold in Kssex, a property 
he had acquired with his Ke<*cmd wife. .V Mimair of him w.m 
written in 1898 by J?lr. (Jhuid Nugent. He is d(‘scrihcd by 
Cunnii^ham as** a big, jovial, voluptuous rrishnuin, uitli a. loud 
voice, a strong Irish accent, and a ready though coarse* wit.’ 
According fo Percy (Alenwir, 1801, p. (JO), he had b(‘en attracted 
to Goldsmith by the pifblication of Wie Trarrllf r in 1701, and la* 
mentioned him favourably to the Karl of Northumberland, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.^ A note in Forster’s Lifr, IK7I, 
ii. 329-30, speaks of Goldsmith as a frequent visitor at Gosfii'ld, 
and at Nugent’s bouse in Great (Jeorgo Street, Westminster, 
where he htid often for playmate his host’s daughter, Maiy, 
afterwards Marchfbiioss of Buckingham. 

Scott and others regarded The fJaunrh of Venison as auto- 
biographical. To wliat extent this is the case, it is diflieult to 
say. That it represents the actual thanks of tin*, poet to Lord 
Cl£'o for an iictual present of venison, part of which lu* juoniptly 
tftinsfcrrcd to Reynolds, is probably the fai^. lint, as the 
following tiotes show’, it is also elea^ that (Ic^dsmith borrowed, 
if no9his entire fable, at least some of its details fiom Boileaii’s 
third satire ; and that, in eertaiA of the lines, ^e had in iiiomoiy 
Swift’s Grand Question Debated, the measure of which he adopts. 
This throws more than a doubt upon the tnUh of the, whole. 
‘His genius’ (as Hazlitt say.s) ‘ Avas a mixture of originality 
and imitation and fact and Action often mingle inseparably 
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in his TV'ork. The author of the bailiff scene in the Good Nai^d 
Man was quite capable of inventing for the nonce the tragedy of 
the unbaked pas/.y, or of selecting from the Pilkiugtons and 
Purdons of his a^uaintance such appropriate guests for his Mile 
End Amphitryon as the writers of tno Snarlcf and the Scourge, 
It may indeed even be doubted whether, if The Haunch of Veni- 
son had been absolute personal history. Goldsmith would everhave 
retailed it to his noble patron at Gosfield, although it may include 
enough of real experience to serve as the basis for a jeu d'esrprit. 

1. 4. The fat was so whitc^ &c. The first version reads — ‘ The 
white was so white, and the red was so ru^dy.’ 

1. 5. Though my stomach was sharp, &c. This couplet is not 
in the first version. « 

1. 10. One gammon of bacon. Prior compares a passage from 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 1774, iii. 9, (i propos of a similar 
practice in (fennany, Poland, and Switzerland. ‘ A piece of 
beef,’ he says, ‘ hung up there, is considcigc'd as an elegant piece 
of furniture, which, though seldom touched, at ieast argjies the 
possessor’s opulence and case.’ 

1. 14. a bounce, i. c. a braggart falsehood. 8teele, in No. 16 of 
The Lover, 1715, p. 110, says of a manifest piece of brag, ‘ But 
this is supposed to be only a Bounce,^ 

I. IS. Mr, Byrne, spoiled ‘ Burp ’ in the earlier editions, was 
a relative of Lord Clare. 

1. ‘24. M — r — ^s, ISloN roe's in the first version. ‘ Dorothy 
Monro(',’ says Bolloii Corney, ‘ whose various charms are cele- 
brat(*d in vi*rs(^ by Lord Townshend.’ • 

1. ‘27. There's li — d, and C — y, and H —rth, and H —ff. In 
tile first version - 

‘ There ’s Colev, and Williams, and Howard, and Hiff.’ — 
Hilf A\as Paul Hiffcrnan, M.B., 1719 -77, a Grub Street aufSior 
and firactition^r. Bolton Corney hazards some conjectuiKs 
as to the others; but Cunpinghara wisely passes them over. 

1. 29. II — gg —ns. Perhaps, suggests Bolton Corney, this was 
tlie Captain Higghis who assisted at Goldsmith’s absurd fracas 
with bivans the bookseller, upon the occasion of Kcnrick’s letter 
in The London Packet for ]March 24, 1773. Other accounts, how- 
ever, state that his companion was Captain HoVneck (Prior, * 
Life, 1837, ii. 411-1*2). This couplet is not in thp first version. 
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^L«33. Such dainties tojhem^ &c. Tlie first version reads — 
Such dainties to them ! It would look like a flirt. 

Like sending ’em Ruffles when wanting^^ Shirt. 
Cunningham quotes a similar idea from T. brown’s Laconics, 
Works, 1709, iv.* 14. ‘ To treat a poor wretch with a bottle 

of Burgundy, or fill his ^nuff-box, is like giving a pair of lace 
ruffles to a man that has never a shirt on his back.’ But Gold- 
smith, as was his wont, had already himself employed the same 
figure. * Honours to one in my situation,’ be says in a letter 
to his brother Mauyee, in January, 1770, when speaking of his 
appointment as Professor of Ancient History to the Royal 
Academy, ‘arc something like ruffles to a man that wants a 
shirt ’ (Percy Memoir^ 1801, 87-8). Hia source was probably, not 
Brawn’s Laconics, but those French qna he knew so well. Accord- 
ing to M. J. J. Jusserand (English Essays from a French Pen, 
1895, pp. 160-1), the originator of this conceit was M. Samuel de 
Sorbi^res, the traveller in England who was assailed by Bishop 
Sprati Considering himself inadequately rewarded by his 
patrons, IVTazarin, Louis XIV, and Pope Clement IX, he said 
bitterly — ‘They give* lace cuffs to a man without a shirt’; 
a ‘ consolatory wittiersm ’ which hb afterwards remodelled into, 

* I wish they would send me bread for the butter they kindly 
provided me with.’ In this*form it appears in the Preface t«) 
the Sorberiana, Toulouse, 1091. 

a flirt is a jibe or jeer. ‘ He w'^ould sometimes . . . cast out 
a jesting flirt at me.’ (Morlcy’s History of Thomas EUwood, 1895, 
p. 104.) Swift also uses the word. 

1. 37. An under -bred, fine-spoken fellow, &c. The first version 
reads — 

# A fine-spoken Custom-house Officer he, 

^ • Who smil’d as he gaz’d on the ^en’son and me. 

1. 44. J)UJt 1 hate ostentation, Cf. Beau Tihb . — ‘ She was bred, 
butdheU *s between ourselves, under Ac inspection of the Countess 
of All-night.’ (Citizen of the }jforld, 1762, i. 238.) 

1. 49. WeHl have Johnson, and Burke. Sf. Boileau, Sat. iii*. 

I* 

U. 25-6,' which Goldsmith had in mind : — • 

Mol&re avec Tartu fe y doit joucr son role, 

, Et Lajpabert, qui plus cst, m’a donne sa parole. 
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1. 53. WhaJt say you — a pasty ? it shall, and it must. The fir^t 
version reads — 

I’ll tak^ po denial — you shall, and you must. 

Mr. J. M. Sdect Pgems, 1900, notes a hitherto 

undetected similarity l)etween this and the ‘ lt%iust, and it shall 
be a barrack, my life ’ of Swift’s Grand Question Debated. See 
also 11. 56 and 91. 

1. 56. No stirring, I beg — my dear friend — my dear friend. In 
the first edition — 

No words, my dear Goldsmith ! my rery good Friend ! 
Mr. Lobban compares : — 

‘ Good morrow, good paptain.* ‘ I’ll w^ait on you down,’ — 

‘ You shan’t stir a foot.’ ‘ You’ll think me a clown.’ 

• 

1. 60. ‘ And nobody with me at sea but myself' This is almost 
a textual quotation from one of the letters of Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, to Lady Grosvenor, a Correspondence which 
in 1770 gave great delight to contemporary caricaturists and 
scandal -mongers. Other poets besides Goldsmith seqm to have 
been attracted by this particular lapse *of his illiterate Royal 
Highness, since it is woven *into a balla(f printed in The Public 
Advertiser for August 2 in the above year : — 

The Miser who wakes in a*Fright for his Pelf, 

And finds no one by him except his own Self, &c. 

I. 67. When come to the pl<ic€, &c. Cf. Boileau, ut supra, 
11. 31-4 

A peine ctais-je entre, que, ravi de me voir, 

Mon homme, cn m’embrassant, m’est venu recevoir ; 

Et montrant a mes yeux une allegresse entiere, ^ 

Nous n’avons, m’j.-t-il dit, ni Lambert ni Moliere. . ^ 

Lambert the mu^vj.^j, it may be added, had the speciq} reputa- 
tion of accepting engagements which he never kept. • 

I. 72. and Vothe^ with Thrale. • Henry Thrale, the Southwark 
^brewer, and the husband of Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. 
^Johnson first made his acquaintance in 1765. ^Strahan com- 
plained to Boswell that, by this connexion, John^n *was in 
a great measure absorbed from the society of his old friends.’ 
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4Btrkbeck Hill’s BosmU^ 1887, iii. 225.) Line 72 in the first 
edition reads — 

The one at the House, and the other •with Thrale. 

1. 76. They bM of thevt merry and authors like you. " They ’ 
should apparently be ‘ they’re.’ The first version reads — 

Who dabble and write in the Papers — like you. 

1. 78. Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge. ‘ Pan- 
urge ’ and ‘ Cinna ’ are signatures which were frequently to he 
found at the foot of letters addressed to the Public Advertiser in 
1770-1 in suppor? of Lord Sandwich and the Governinont, 
They are said to have been written by T)r. W. Scott, Vicar of 
Simonburn, Northumberland, and chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, 
both of which preferments had been given him by Sandwich. In 
I’ftsho had attacked Lord Bute and his policy over the signature 
of ‘ Anti-Sejanus.’ ‘ Sandwich and his parson Anti-Sojanus 
[are] hooted off the^fetage ’ — writes Walpole to Mann, March 21, 
1766. According to Prior, it was Scott who visited Goldsmith 
in his Temple chambers, and invited him to ‘ draw a venal 
quill * fof Lord North’s administration. Goldsmith’s noble 
answer, as reported by his reverend friend, was — ‘ f can earn 
as much as will supply my wants without writing for any 
party ; the assistance therefore you offer is unnecessary to me.’ 
{Life, 1837, ii. 278.) There is a caricature portrait of S<*ott at 
p. 141 of The London Museum for February, 1771, entitled 
‘ Twitcher’s Advocate,’ ‘ Jemmy Twitchcr ’ being the nickname 
of Lord Sandwich. 

1. 82. Swinging, great, huge. ‘ Bishop Lowth has just finished 
the Drama.s, and sent me word, that although I have paid him the 
most swinging compliment he ever received, he likes the whole 
bbok more than he can say.’ {Memoirs of Hannah More, 1834, 
*i. 236r.) 

1. 84. spaMy. The first version has ‘ VeTTsori.’ 

1? 87. So there I sat, &c. This couplet is not in the first ver- 
sion. f 

1. 91. And, * Madam,^ quoth he. Mr. Lobban again quote^ 
Swift’s Grand* Question Debated : — 

And ‘ iMadam,’ says he, ‘ if such dinners you give 
You’ll ne’er want for parsons as long as you live.’ 
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These slight resemblances, coupled -with more obvious likenes^ 
of the * Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff ’ of RetalicUion (11. 145-<'6) 
to the ^‘Noueds tuiA^EliUurka and Omura and stuff’ (also pointed 
out by Mr. Lobbaiiy are interesting, because they show plainly 
that Goldsmith remembered the works of Swift* far better than 
The New Bath Guide^ which has sometimes been supposed to ha^ 
set the tune to the Haunch and Retaliation. 

1. 91. ^ may thia hit be my poison.^ The gentleman in She 
Stoopa to Conquer, Act i, who is ‘ obligated to dance a bear,’ 
uses the same asseveration (v. p. 219 of this volume). Cf. also 
Squire Thornhill’s somewhat similar formula in chap, vii of 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, i. 59. 

1. 95. ‘ The tripe, ^ quoth /he Jew, &c. The first version reads — 

‘ Your Tripe ! ’ quoth the •Jew, ‘ if the truth I may speak, ^ 

I could eat of this Tripe seven days in the week.’ 

1. 103. Re-echoed, i.c. ‘ returned ’ in first edition. 

1. 104. ihot. This, probably by a printer's error, is altered to 
‘ that ’ in the second version. But the first reading is the toaorc 
in keeping, besides being a better rhyme. , 

1. 110. Wak'd Priam. Cf. 2 Henry IV, *Aci i. Sc. 1 : — 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain in th5 dead of night. 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt. 

1. 120. aicken'd over by learning. Cf. Hamlet, Act iii, Sc. 1 : 
And thus the native hue of resolution • 

Is aieklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 
Notwithstanding the condemnation of Shakespeare in the Present 
State of Polite Learning, and elsewhere. Goldsmith frequentljr 
weaves Shakespearean upcollections into his work. Cf. She Stoops 
to Conquer, 1773,^\ct i, p. 13, ‘ We wanted no ghost to tell u^ 
that’ (Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 5^; and Act i, p. 9, where^e uses 
Falstaff’s w^ords (1 Henry IV, Act v. Sc. 1) : — * 

. Would it^ were bed-time and all were well. 

* ' 1. 121. as very well known. The first version bas, ‘ ’tis very 
well known.’ 
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EPITAPH ON THOMAS PARNELL. 

■ This epitaph, apparently never used, was published with The 
Haunch of Venison, 1776 ; and is supposed^ have been written 
about 1770. In that ytar Goldsmith wrote a Life of Thoman 
Pamdl, D.D., to accompany an edition of his poems, printed for 
Davies of Bussell Street. Parnell was born in 1679, and died 
at Chester in 1718, on his way to Ireland. He was buried at 
Trinity Church in that town, on the 24th of October. Goldsmith 
says that his father and uncle both knew Parnell (Life of ParnvU. 
1770, p. v), and 1:hat he received assistance from the poet's 
nephew, Sir John Parnell, the singing gentleman who figurt's in 
Hogarth's Election Entertainment, Why Goldsmith should writ(‘ 
an epitaph upon a man who died ten years before his own birth, 
i# not easy to explain. But Johnson also wrote a Latin one*, 
w’hich he gave to Boswcdl. (Birkl)eck Hill’s Life, 1887, iv. 54.) 

1. 1. gentle ParneWs name. Mitford compares Pope on Parnell 
[Epistle to Hqrley, 1. iv] : — 

* With softest manners, gentlest Arts adorn’d. 

Pope jfUblished Parnell’s Poems in 1722, and his sending them 
to Harley, Earl of Oxford, after the latter’s disgrace and retire- 
ment, was the occasion of the foregoing epistle, from w’hich the 
following lines respecting Parnell may also be cited : — 

For him, thou oft hast bid the W^orld attend. 

Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 

For Swift and him despis’d the farce of stale, 

The sobir follies of the wise and great ; 

Dext’rous the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 

And pleas’d to ’scape from Flattery to Wit. 

1. 3. his sweeUy-rrwral lay, Cf. The Hermit, the Hymn to Con^ 
tentment, the Night Piece on Death — which Goldsmith certainly 
* recalled in his own City Night-Piece, Of the last-named Gold- 
smith s&ys {Life of Parndl, 1770, p.^xxii),"not without an obvious 
sieft-stroke at Gray’s too-popular Elegy, that it ‘ deserves every 
praise, and I should suppose Vith very littlj amendment, might 
be made to surpass all those night pieces and church yard scenj^ 
thathave smee appeared,’ This is certainly (asJLongfellow' sings) to 
rustling hear in every breeze 
* •The laurels of Miltiados. 
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Of Parnell, Hume wrote {Essays, 1770,«-i. 244) that ‘ after th^ 
fiftieth reading ; [he] is as fresh as at the first.’ But Gray 
(speaking — it should be explained — of a dubious volume of his 
posthumous works)*^aid : ‘ Parnell is the dung-hill of Irish Grub 
Street ’ (Gosse’s Gray’s Works, 1884, ii. 372). Meanwhile, it is 
his fate to-day to be mainly remembered by three words (not 
always attributed to him) in a couplet from what Johnson styled 
‘ perhaps the meanest ’ of his performances, the Elegy — to an 
Old Beauty : — 

And all that’s madly wild, or oc[dly gay. 

We call it only pretty Fanni/s way. 


THE CLOWN’S REPLY. 

•’ c 

This, though dated ‘ Edinburgh, 1753,’ was first printed in 
Poems and Plays, 1777, p. 7fi. 

1. 1. John Trott is a name for a clown or commonplace character. 
Miss Burney (Diary, 1904, i. 222) says of Dr. Delap : — ‘ As to 
liis person and appearance, they are much in the JohnJrot style.’ 
Foote, Chesterfield, and Walpole use the phrase ; Fielding 
Scotticizes it into ‘ John Tro\t-Plaid, Esq. ’ ; and Bolingbroke 
employs it as a pseudonym. 

1. fi. I shall ne^er see your graces, • ‘ I shall never see a Goose 
again without thinking on ^Ir. Neverout ' — says the ‘brilliant 
Miss Notable ’ in Swift’s Polite Conversation, 1738, p. 156. 

EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDON. 

The occasion of this quatrain, first published as Goldsmith’s ^ in 
Poems and Plays, 1777, p. 79, is to be found in Forster’s Life and 
Times of Oliver GMsmiQi, 1871, ii. 60. Purdon died on ^Jarch 
27, 1767 (GenderrmjC^^ Magazine, April, 1767, p. 192). ‘ “ Df. * 
Goldsmith made this epitaph,” says William Ballant}il!ie [the 
author of Ma^kliniana'], “ in his way from his chambers 
in the Temple to tHo Wcdnesday*evening’s club at the Globe. 

think he will never come hack, 1 believe he ^aid. I was 

* It had previously appeared as an extempore by a cosrespondent 
in the Weekly Magazine, Eclin., August 12, 1773 (Notes and Queries, 
February 14, 1880). % 
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%itting by him, and he repeated it more than twice. I think he 
toiU never come back,"* * Purdon had been at Trinity College, 
Dublin, with Goldsmith ; he had subsequentl^lseen a foot soldier ; 
ultimately he ^became ‘ bookseller’s hack.’ He wrote an 
anonymous letter to Garrick in 1759, and translated the Hcnriade 
of Voltaire. This translation Goldsmith is supposed to have 
revised, and his own life of Voltaire was to have accompanied 
it, though finally the Memoir and Translation seem to liave 
appeared separately. (Cf. prefatory note to Memoirs of M, de 
Voltaire in Gibbs*s•f^or^'« of Oliver Goldsmith, 1885, iv. 2.) 

Forster says further, in a note, ‘ The original ... is the epitaph 
on “ La Mort du Sieur Etienne ” : — 

II est au bout de ses tra^aux, 

II a passe, Ic Sieur Etienne ; 

En ce mondc il eut tant dcs maux 
Qu’on <ie croit pas qu’il reviemie. 

With this pe/haps \5oldsmith was familiar, and had therefore 
less ^scruple in laying felonious hands on the epigram in the 
Miscdlames (Swift, jyii. .‘172) : — 

Well, then, 4 )oor G Jjles underground ! 

So there ’s an end of honest Jack. 

So little justice here he found, 

’Tis ten to one lie’ll ne’er come back.’ 

Mr. Forster’s ‘ felonious hands ’ recalls a passage in Goldsmith’s 
Life of Parndl, 1770, in which, although himself an habitual 
sinner in this i®ay, he comments gravely upon the practice of 
plagiarism: — ‘It was the fashion with the wits of the last age, 
to conceal the places from ivhcnce they took their hints or their 
subjects. A trifling acknowledgment would ha\c made that 
Ifiwful prize, which may now' be considered as jilunder ’ 
•(p. xxxii). 

EPILOGUE FOR LEE LEWES'S BENEFIT. 

This benefit took place at Covent Oardih on May 7, 1773^ 
the pieces performed being Row'e’s Lady Jane Grey, and a populA* 
pantomimic after-piece by Theobald, called harlequin Sorcerer, 
Charles Lee Lewes (1740-180.31 was the original ‘ Young Marlow^ ’ 
df She Stoops to Conquer, When that part was thrown up by 
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‘ Gentleman ’ Smith, Shu ter, the * Mr. Hartioastle ’ of the comedy^ 
suggested Lewes, who was the harlequin of the theatre, m a 
substitute, and th^hhoice proved an admirable one. Goldsmith 
was highly pleased with his performance, and in consequence 
wrote for him this epilogue. It was first printed by Evans, 
1780, i. 112-4. 

1. 9. in thy black aspect, i. e. the half-mask of harlequin, in which 
character the Epilogue was spoken. 

1. 18. rosined lightning, stage-lightning, in which rosin is an 
ingredient. r* 

EPILOGUE INTENDED FOR ‘ SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER.’ 

This epilogue was first printed at pp. 82-6, vol. ii, of the 
Miscellaneous Works of 1801. Bolton Corney says it had been 
given to Percy by Goldsmith. It is evidently the ‘ quarrelling 
Epilogue ’ referred to in the following letter from Goldsmith to 
Cradock (Miscellaneous Memoirs, 182(5, i. 225-6) : — 

‘My dear Sir, 

The Play {She Stoops to Conquer^ hks met with a success 
much beyond your expectations or mine. I thank you sincerely 
for your Epilogue, which, however rould not be used, but with 
your permission, shall be printed \ The story in short is this ; 
Murphy sent me rather the outline of an Epilogue than an 
Epilogue, which was to be sung by Mrs. Catley, and which she 
approved. Mrs. Bulklcy hearing this, insisted Vn throwing up 
her part, unless according to the custom of the theatre, she were 
permitted to speak the Epilogue. In this embarrassment I 
thought of making a quarrelling Epilogue between Catley and 
her, debating who shoy^d speak the Epilogue, but then ^ Mrs. 
Catley refused, af^er I^had taken the trouble of drawing it out. * 
I was then at a loss indeed ; « an Epilogue was to be mitde, and 
for none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made one, and Colman thought; it 
too bad to be spok%n ; I was obliged therefore to try a fourth 
feme, and I made a very mawkish thing, as you’ll shortly see. 
Such is the history my Stage adventures, and which I have at 
last done with. I cannot help saying that I am very sick of the 
^ It is so printed with the note — ‘ This came too late tb be Spoken.*' 
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«t&ge ; and though I believe I shall get three tolerable benefits, 
yet 1 shall upon the whole be a loser, even in a pecuniary light ; 
my ease and comfort I certainly lost while ft^was in agitation. 

I am, my dgar Cradock, ^ 

* your obliged, and obedient servant, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
P.S. — Present my most humble respects to Mrs. Cradock.’ 
According to Prior (Miscellaneous Works, 1837, iv. 154), 
Goldsmith’s friend. Dr. Farr, had a copy of this epilogue which 
still, when Prior wote, remained in that gentleman’s family. 

1. 21. Who mump their passion, i. e. grimace their passion. 

1. 31. ye macaroni train. The Macaronies were the foplings, 
fribbles, or beaux of Goldsmith’s day. Walpole refers to them 
a^ early as 1764 ; but their fiourishkig time was 1770-3, when the 
print-shops, and especially Matthew Darly’s in the Strand, No. 39, 
swarmed with satirical designs of which they were the subject. 
Selwyn, March — mjiny well-known names — are found in their 
ranks. Richhrd Cosway figured as *The Macaroni Painter’; 
Angelica JCauffmann as ‘ The Paintress of Maccaroni’s ’ ; Thrale 
as ‘The Southwark Macaroni.’ Another caricature { * The Flutter- 
ing M^aroni ’) con tarns a portraA of Miss Catley, the singing 
actress of the present epilogue ; while Charles Horneck, the 
brother of ‘ The Jessamy Bride * (see p. 251, 1. 14), is twice 
satirized as ‘ The Martial Macaroni ’ and ‘ The Military Maca- 
roni.’ The name, as may be guessed, comes from the Italian 
dish first made fashionable by the ‘ Macaroni Club,’ being after- 
wards applied ^y extension to ‘ the younger and gayer part of 
our nobility and gentry, who, at the same time that they gave 
in to the luxuries of eating, went equally into the extravagancies 
dress.’ (Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, Oct. 1772.) Cf. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite’s later epigram in The School for Scandal, 
*nn. Act ii. Sc. 2 * 

^ Sure never was seen two such beautiful ponies ; 

Other horses are clowns, ^but these macaronies : 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t^bc wrong, 

Their legs are so slim and their tails are so long. 

1. ,36. Their hands are only lent to the Heinel. See note to 
1.28,p.85. 
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EPILOGUE J^ENDED FOR ‘ SHE STOOPS TO 
C CONQUER,’ 

This epilogue, given by Goldsmith to Dr. Percy in MS., was 
first published in the Miscellaneous Works of 1801, ii. 87-8, as 
An E'pilogue intended for Mrs. Bvlkley. Percy did not remember 
for what i)lay it was intended ; but it is plainly (see note to 
1. 40) the second epilogue for She Stoops to Conquer referred to 
in the letter printed at p. 246 of this volume. 

1. 1. There is a place, so Ariosto sings. ‘ The poet alludes to 
the thirty-fourth canto of The Orlando furioso. Ariosto, as 
translated by Mr. Stewart. Rose, observes of the lunar world : 
There thou wilt find, if thou wilt thither post, 
Whatever thou on earth beneath hast lost. 

Astolpho undertakes the journey ; discovers a portion of his 
own sense ; and, in an ample flask, the lost wits^ of Orlando.’ 
(Bolton Corney.) Cf. also Rape of the Lock, Canto v, 11. 113-ii4 : 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar sphere. 

Since all things lost ono earth are treasur’d there. 

Lord Chesterfield also refers to the ‘happy extravagancy’ of 
Astolpho’s journey in his Letters, 177f, i. 557. 

1. 9. at Foote's alone. ‘ Foote’s ’ was the Little Theatre in the 
Haymaikct, where, in February, 1773, he brought out what he 
described as a ‘ Primitive Puppet Show,’ based upon the Italian 
Fantoccini, find presenting a burlesque sentimental Comedy 
called The Handsome Housemaid ; or. Piety in Pattens, which 
did as much as She Stoops to laugh false sentiment away. Foote 
warned his audience that they would not discover ‘ much wit or^ 
humour ’ in the piece, ^mce ‘ his brother writers had all agreecl 
that it was highly. improper, and beneath the dignity of a mixed ^ 
assembly, to show any signj of joyful satisfaction ; and that 
creating a laugh was forcing the higher order of an audienc^ to 
a vulgar and mean ase of their muscles ’ — for which reason, he 
cfiwplaincd, he had, like them, given up the sensua\ for the senti- 
mental style. And thereupon followed the story of a maid of low 
degree who, ‘ by the mere effects of morality and virtue, raised 
herself [like Richardson’s Pamela], to riches and honours.’ The 
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^ some time had acquiesced in the new order of 

thlqgs tinder the belief that it tended to the reformation of the 
,aiid- whd' were beginning to weary Qf«tho ‘ moral essay 
into dialogue,’ which had for soiffe time supplanted 
lijUjQiqrous situation, promptly came round under the iniluenec 
. df Foote’s Aristophanic ridicule, and the comedie larmoyante 
received an appreciable chock. Goldsmith himself had prepared 
the- in a paper contributed to the Westminster Magazine for 
. l)6cetolwEi' 1772 (vol. i. p. 4), with the title of ‘ An Essay on the 
Theatre ; or, A Coipparison between Laughing and Sentimental 
'^ Copaedy.* ' The specific reference in the Prologue is to the fact 
nthat Foote gave morning performances of The Handsome Hnuse- 
maid: \TSiere was one, for instance, oiv Saturday, March fi, 1773. 

. ' 27. The Mohawk, This parfjcular species of the genus 

’^rake ’ belongs more to Swift’s than Goldsmith’s time, though 
, the race is eternal. There is an account of the ‘ Mohock Club ’ 
Hn 'Spectator t No. 324.a See also Spectator, No. 347 ; Gay’s Trivia, 
17l6,^Book iiif p. 74 ; Swift’s Journal to Stella, March 8 and 26, 
1712 ; and the WeMworth Papers, 1883, pp. 277-8, 

1. 4Q. ^iU stoops among the low to copy nature. This line, one 
would 4rhink, should have helped vto convince Percy that the 
epilqgim was intended for She Stoops to Conquer, and for no 
other play, , 

THE CAPTIVITY. 

^ Tlje Oratorio the Captivity was written in 1764 ; but never 
set . to music. It was first printed in 1820 at pp. 4.51-70 of vol. ii 
of tho octavo edition of the Miscellaneous Works issued by the 
in. that year. Prior reprinted it in 1837 ( W orks, iv. pp. 79- 
9i^;from the ‘ original manuscript ’ in Mj. Murray’s possession ; 
l.hd\Cunningham again in IS54 (Works, i. pp. 63-76). It is here 
reprddudbd from Prior. James Dqdsley, who 'bought the MS. 
for STewbeiy and himself, gave Goldsmith ten guineas. Murray’s 
Oppy^wps the one made for Dodsley, Octobcrf31, 1764 ; the one 
in 1820> that made for Newbery. The latter, which oncf;' 
flbie^l^ed^to the autograph collector, William Upcott, was in the 

^ it^Tbis song had been published in the first edition 
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of Tht Haunch of Venison, 1776, with the second ^t^nza varied, 
thus : — 

Thou, like^the world, th’ opprest oppressing, 

Thy smiles increase the wrench’s woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing,^ 

In thee must ever find a foe. 

1. 33, Act ii. This song also had appeared in the first edition of 
The Haunch of Venison, 1776, in a different form : — 

The Wretch condemn’d with life to part. 

Still, still on Hope relies ; 

And ev’ry pang that rends the heart, 

Bids Expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glim’ring taper’s light, ’ r 

Adorns and chears the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 

Mi t ford, who printed The Captivity from Newbery’s version, 
records a number of ‘ first thoughts ’ afterwards altered or iip- 
proved by the author in his MS. Modern editors have not repro- 
duced them, and their example has been followed here. The 
Captivity is not, in any sense, one of Goldsmith’s important 
efforts. 


VERSES IN REPLY TO AN INVITATION^TO DINNER. 

Those were first published in the Miscellaneous Works of 1837, 
iv. 132-3, having been communicated to the editor by Major- 
General Sir H. E. Bunbury, Bart., the son of Henry William 
Bunbury, the w'cll-known comic artist, and husband of Catherine 
Horneck, the ‘Little Comedy’ to whom Goldsmith refers.^ 
Dr. Baker, to whose house the poet was invited, was I>^. (after- 
wards Sir George) Baker, 1722-1809, He was Sir JoshWs 
doctor ; and in 1776 became physician to George III, whom he 
Attended during his illness of 1788-9. He is often mentioned, 
by Fanny Burney ^and Hannah More. 

1. 11. Horneck, i. e. Mrs. Hannah Horneck — the * Piymputh 
Beauty ’ — widow of Captain Kane William Horneck, granjdson 
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Iff TDr. Anthony Home^k of the Savoy, mentioned in Evelyn's 
Diary^ for whose Happy Aacetick, 1724, Hogarth designed a 
frontispiece. Mrs. Homeck died in 1803. • d^ike Sir Joshua, 
the Hornecks came fron^ Devonshire ; and through him, had 
made the acquaintance of Goldsmith. 

Nesbitt. Mr. Nesbitt was the husband of one of Mr. Thrale's 
handsome sisters. He was a member of the Devonshire Club, 
and twice (1759-61) sat to Reynolds, with whom he w'as inti- 
mate. He died in 1779, and his widow married a Mr. Scott. 

1. 13. Kauffmann^ Angelica Kauffmann, the artist, 1741-1807. 
She had come to London in 1766. At the close of 1767 she had 
been cajoled into a marriage with an impostor, Count dc Horn, 
and had separated from him in 1768. In 1760 she painted 
a ^weak and uncharacteristic’ portrait of Reynolds for jMr. 
Parker of Saitram (afterwards Baron Boringdon), which is now' 
in the possession of tjje Earl of Morley. It was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in the winter of 1876, and is the portrait referred 
to at 4. 44 beldW. 

1. 14. the Jessamy Bride, This was Goldsmith’s pet-name for 
Mary, the younger Mis^ Horncck, at this time a girl of seventeen. 
After Goldsmith’s Siea^ she raarrieTl Colonel F. E. Gwyn (1779). 
She survived until 1840. ‘ Her own x^icturc with a turban,’ 

painted by Reynolds, wras lefbto her in his will (irorAr^f by Malone, 
2nd ed., 1798, p. cxviii). She was also painted by Romney and 
Hoppner. ‘ Jessamy,’ or ‘ jessimy,’ with its suggestion of 
jasmine flowers, seems in eighteenth -century parlance to have 
stood for ‘ danSified,’ ‘ superfine,’ ‘ delicate,’ and the whole 
name was probably coined after the mcKlel of some of the titles 
to Darly’s prints, then common in all the shops. 

\. 16. The Beyndldaes two, i. e. Sir Joshua and his sister, IVliss 
Reynqlds. • 

^ 1. 17. LiUle Comedy's face. ‘ Little Corqedy ’^was (ioldsmith’s 
name fof the elder Miss Horneck, Gatherinc, then nineteen, and 
already engaged to H. W. Bunbury {v. sitpra), to whom she was 
married in 1771. She died in *1799, and ha^ also been painted 
by Reynolds. ^ > 

1. 18. th^ Captain in lace. This was Chp.rles Horneck, Mrs. 
Horneck’s son, an officer in the Foot-guards. He afterwards 
became a general, and died in 1804. (See note, p. 247, 1. 31.) 
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.1. 44, to-day*s Advertiser. The lines vsleried ' 

Prior to have been as follows : — 

While fair^ Angelica, with matchless grace, 

Paints Conway’s lovely form and Stanl^opeVf^^s' 

Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay, 

We praise, admire, and gaze our souls away.' 

But when the likeness she hath done for thee, - 
0 Reynolds ! with astonishment wo see. 

Forced to submit, with all our pride we own, ^ , 

Such strength, such harmony, excell'd by ncme. 

And thou art rivall’d by thyself alone. 

Xhey probably appca;-ed in the newspaper at sox^e - d^te 
between 1769, when the picture was painted, and Augtiiff lTY . 
when ‘ Little Comedy ’ was married, after which time ^oliisinith, 
would scarcely speak of her except as ‘ Mrs. Bunbury ’ (see p» |32, 

I. 1^5). *; - ’ « , V r *: 


LETTER IN PROSE AND VERSE J^IS. BtJNB^&f., ' 

This letter, which contains some of the brightest and 
of Goldsmith’s familiar verses, waf addressed to Mrs. 

(the ‘ Little Comedy ’ of the Verses in Reply to an lnvwa$icin, to 
Dinner, pp. 250-2), in answer to a rhymed summons on her 
part to spend Christmas at Great Barton in Suffolk, ^the family 
seat of the Bunburys. It was first printed *hy Prior: in ^the 
Miscellaneotis Works of 1837, iv. 148-51, and again in 18^ 'in 
Sir Henry Bunbury ’s Correspondence of Sir Thomas ^ 

Bart,, pp. 379-83. The text of the latter issue is heie followed. 
When Prior published fhe verses, they were assigned to the y^r* 
1772 ; in the Hanmer Correspondence it is stated that they 
‘ probably written in 1773 or 1774.* ' -r, . ;V 

P. 130. your spring velvet coat. Goldsmith’s pronpuhti<^ 
in dress, and his (>^ood-natured '^simplicity, made h^' 
fertile subject for playful raillery, — sometimes, fo? ratbp^.djsr . : 
creditable practical jokes. (See next note.) " .y/) ^ l 

P.131, a wig, that is modish and gay, * He always 
said the * Jessamy Bride ’ in her reminiscences to Priof:;^' 




those wlwf judge of his appearance only from the 
fin^ pc^tibal,heaid of Reynolds, would not suspect ; and on one 
' o^^idnabhie person contrived to seriously injcnre this important 
aSdjdnet, dress. It was^thc only one he tfad in the country, 
e.iid.'the tnisfortifne seemed irreparable until the services of Mr. 

valet were called in, who however performed his 
flWtions BO indifferently that poor Goldsmith’s appearance 
b^me the signal for a general smile’ (Prior’s Life, 1837, 
ifc ^8-9). 

' '131. ^050 corUffnnere adunco, Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 6. 5 : — 

■ naso suspcndis adunco 

Ignotos, 

and SGi|Usl, Ep. i. 4. 6 

Et pueri nasum Rhiiiocerotis habent. 

1. Loo, i, e. Lanctre- or Lanterloo, a popular eighteenth- 
century game,^in which Pam, 1. 6, the knave of clubs, is the 
higheift card. Cf. Pope, Rape of the Lock, 1714, iii. 61 : — 

Ey’nri^ghty Pam^ that Kings and Queens o’orthrew, 

' And mow’d ddwn^rmies in the lights of Lu ; 

ahd Colifikli’s epilogue to The School for Scandal, 1777 

;; "And at backgammon mortify my soul, 

^at pants for loo, or flutters at a vole ? 

" L 17. itfwa Homeck. Miss Mary Horneck, the ‘Jessamy 
^de ' (wdfe notdf p. 251, 1. 14). 

; L' '36. Fielding. Sir John Fielding, d, 1780, Henry Field- 
iUjg’S' l^nd half-brother, who succeeded him as a Justice of the 
PCa0e.^or the City and Liberties of Westminster. Ho was 
kfiight^ in 1761. There are two portrai^^ of him by Nathaniel 
iftonei > 

i. 40. ^ qainJto Elizabeth, Death vjUhovJt Clergy. Legal autho- 
rities a^rm that the Act quoted should be 8 Eliz. cap. iv, 
,,uude|l' which those who stole mbre than twel^pence ‘ privately 
>a inan^k ^rson ’ were debarred from benefit of clergy. ^ 
^nt ^qtiint.^Eliz.’ must have offered some special attraction 
Pope also refers to it in the Satires and Epistles, 
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LETTER TO MRS. “feUNBURY 

Consult the Statute : quart. I ^hink, it is, 

Edwardi sext. or prim, et quint. Etiz. 

1. 44. With hiirffches of fennd, and nosegays before ’em. This 
Teas a custom dating from the fearfij) jail fever of 1750, Tehich 
carried off, not only prisoners, but a judge (Mt. Justice. Abney) 
* and many jurymen and witnesses.’ ‘ From that time up to 
this day [i. e. 1855] it has been usual to place sweet-smelling herbs 
in the prisoner’s dock, to prevent infection.’ (Lawrence’s Mfe 
of Henry Fielding^ 1855, p. 206.) The close observation of 
Cruikshank has not neglected this detail in^^he Old Bailey plate 
of The Drunkard's Children^ 1848, v. 

1. 45. mobs. The mob was a loose undress or deshabille, some- 
times a hood. ‘ When ^ve poor souls had presented ourselves 
with a contrition suitable to our worthlessness, some prf[tty 
young ladies in mobs, popped in here and there about the church.’ 
(Guardiauy No. 65, May 26, 1713.) Cf. also Addison’s ‘Fine 
Lady’s Diary ’ (Spectator, No. 323) ; ‘ Wen^ in our Mobbs to the 
Dumb Man ’ (Duncan Campbell). o 

1. 50. yon solemn- faced. CL Introduction, p. xxvii. Accosding 
to the ‘ Jessamy Bride,’ Goldsmith soihetimes aggravated his 
plainness by an ‘ assumed irown of countenance ’ (Prior, Life, 
1837, ii. 379). 

1. 55. Sir Charles, i. e. Sir Themas Charles Bunbury, Bart., 
M.P., Henry Bunbury’s elder brother. He succeeded to the 
title in 1764, and died without issue in 1821. Goldsmith, it 
may be observed, makes ‘ Charles ’ a disyllable. Probably, like 
many of his countrymen, he so pronounced it. ^ (Cf. Thackeray’s 
Pendennis, 1850, vol. ii, chap. 5 [or xliii], where this is humorously 
illustrated in Captain Costigan’s ‘ Sir Chorlus, I saw your neem 
at the Levee.’ Perhaps this accounts for ‘ failing ’ and ‘ steal- 
ing,’ — ‘day on* and ‘Pantheon,’ in the New Simile. ^ Cooke 
(European Magazine, Octohex, 1793, p. 259) says that Goldsmith 
‘ rather cultivated (than endeavoured to get rid of) hi^* brogue.’ 

1. 58. dy'd in grain, i. e. fixed, ineradicable. To ‘ dye in 
grain’ means pr'narily to colour with the scarlet or purple 
dye produced by the kermes insect, called grtfnum in Latin, 
from its similarity to small seeds. Being what is styled a 
‘ fast ’ dye, the phrase is used by extension to signify perma- 
nence. • 
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VIDA’S GAME OF CHESS. 

Forster thus describes the MS. of this poem in his Life of 
OMsmitk It is a small quarto manuscript^f thirty -four pages, 
containing 679 tines, to which a fly-leaf is appended in whicli 
GoldsmiUi notes the differences of nomenclature between Vida's 
chessmen and our own. It has occasional interlineations and 
corrections, but such as would occur in transcription rather than 
in a first or original copy. Sometimes indeed choice appears to 
have been made (a^at page 29) between two words equally suit- 
able to the sense and verse, as “ to’* for “ toward ” ; but the 
insertions and erasures refer almost wholly to words or lines acci- 
dentally omitted and replaced. The triplet is always carefully 
marked; and seldom as it is found in any other of Gold- 
smith’s poems, I am disposed to regard its frequent recurrence 
here as even helping, in some degree, to explain the motive which 
had led him to the trial of an experiment in rhyme comparatively 
new ko him. * If we suppose him, half consciously, it may be, 
taking up the manner of the great master of translation, Drydcn, 
who was at all times 6o much a favourite with him, he would 
at least, in so marfied a peculiarity ,*l)e less apt to fall short than 
to err perhaps a little on the side of excess. Though 1 am far 
from thinking such to be the^esult in the present instance. The 
-effect of the whole translation is pleasing to me, and the mock- 
heroic effect I think not a little assisted by the reiterated use of 
the triplet and alexandrine. As to any evidences of authorship 
derivable from tie appearance of the manuscript, I will only add 
another word. The lines in the translation have been carefully 
counted, and the number is marked in Goldsmith’s hand at the 
clc)se of bis transcription. Such a fact is, of course, only to be 
takenjn aid of other proof ; but a mantis not generally at the 
pains of counting, still less, I should say m suc)^ a case as Gold- 
smith’s, %f elaborately transcribingf lines which are not his owm.’ 
(Forster’s Goldsmith, 1871, ii. 235-6). 

When Forster wrote the above, the MS. wJs in the possession 
of Mr. Bolton^Corney, who had not been aware of its existence 
when he edited Goldsmith’s Poems in 184^. • In 1854 it was, 
with his permission, included in vol. iv of Cunningham’s Works 
•of 1854, and subsequently in the Aldine* Poems of I860. 
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Mark Jerome Vida of Cremona, 1490-156^ was Bishop of Alb^^ 
and favourite of Leo the Magnificent. Several translators 
had tried their hand at his Game, of Chess before Goldsmith. 
Lowndes mentions tlowbotham, 1562 ; Je&rcys, 1736 ; Erskine, 
1736 ; Pullin, 1750 ; and Anon, (Eton), 1769 twho may have 
preceded Goldsmith). But after his (Goldsmith’s) death ap- 
peared another Oxford anonymous version, 1778, and one by 
Arthur Murphy, 1786. 
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APPENDIX A 

PORTRAITS OP GOT.DSMITH. 

of Goldsmith are not numerous ; and the best known 
«ro tihio^6f Reynolds and H. W. Buubury. That by vSir Joshua 
pi^ihted itt 1766-70, and exhibited in the Royal Academy 
- (NqVwI) irbni April 24th to May 28th in the latter year. It 
i^pfj^ents the poet in a plain white collar, furred inanileopen 
neck, and holding a book in his right hand. Its general 
chparacteristics arc given at p. xxvin of the 'Introduction.’ 
ItVas kraped in mezzotint in l770 by Reynolds’s Italian 
j^pib Giuseppe, or Joseph Marchi ; and it is dated 1st Occem- 
betJ Bunbury’s portrait lirsl ap]>cared, after (hiklsmith’s 
death, as a frontispiece to tl»» liavnch of Venimn ; and it 
was fjtched in facsimile by James Rretherton. The plate is 
dated, May 24, 1776., In his loyal but despotic Life of Odd- 
smith .(Bk. iv, ch. ft), Mr. John Forster reproduces these 
portraits side by side ; in order, ho profess(‘s, to show * the 
distinction between truth and a caricature of it.’ Bunbury, it 
luay b^, was primarily a caricaturist, and possibly looked at 
most things from a mure or less grotesque point of view ; but ibis 
sketch-^it should be observed— was meant for a likeness, and wo 
have'lAe, expresp testimony of one who, if she was Bunburys 
sisterdn-law, was also Goldsmith’s friend, that it rendered 
Golc^smith accurately. It 'gives the head with admirable 
fidelity says the ‘ Jessamy Bride ’ (afterwards Mrs. Gwyn)— 
* as be pictulally lived among us ; nothing can exceed its truth ’ 
,<Pri(a?f 3 LifSf 1837, ii. 380). In other w ords, it delineates 
GeidsmUrh as his contemporaries saw him,* with bulbous 

' iThi? was the print to which Goldsmith referred in a well-known 
anecdote.^ - Speaking to his ok^ Peckhara punil, Samuel Bishop, 
whom, aijter many years, he met accidentally m London, he asked 
him .Wksther he had got an engraving of the new portrnifj 

and fin^g he h^.not, ‘said, with some cmoiiop, “ if your picture 
had been published, I should not have suflcitd an hour to cla|)se 
without pfocuring it.” ’ But he was 8[M;cdiIy ‘ appeased by apo- 
logies.’ (Prior> Life, 1837, i. 219-20.) ' ^ 
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fon^head, indecisive chin, and long protruding upper 
awkward, insignificant, ill at ease, — restlessly bumilng * to 
get in and shine./ It enables us moreover to understand 
how people who knew nothing of hi^ better and more lovable 
qualities, could speak of him as an ‘inspired idiot/ ^ * silly 
Dr. Goldsmith,’ as ‘ talking like poor Poll/ It is, in short, his 
external, objective presentment. The picture by Sir Joshua, 
on the contrary, is almost wholly subjective. Draped judiciously 
in a popular studio costume, which is not that of the sitter’s day, 
it reveals to us the author of The Deserted Village as Reynolds 
conceived him to be at his best, serious, dignified, intro$pective, 
with his physical defects partly extenuated by art, partly over- 
mastered by his intellectual power. To quote the ‘ Jessamy 
Bride ’ once more — it is ‘ a fine poetical head for the adxrJration 
of posterity, but as it is divested of his wig and with the smrt 
collar open, it was not the man as seen in daily life * (lb. ii. 380). 
Had Goldsmith lived in our era of photography, photography 
would doubtless have given us something which would have 
been neither the one nor the other, but more like Bunbiiry than 
Reynolds. Yet we may be grau^ful for both. For Bunbury’s 
sketch and Reynolds’s portrait are alikdT indispensable to the 
true comprehension of Goldsmith’s curiously dual personality.^ 

The portrait by Reynolds, abovc% referred to, was painted for 
the Thrale Gallery at Streatham, on the dispersion of which, in 
May, 1816, it was bought for the Duke of Bedford for £133 Is. 
It is now at Woburn Abbey (Cat. No, 254). At Knole, Lord 
Sackville possesses another version (Cat. No. 239), which was 
purchased in 1773 by the Countess Delaware, and was shown at 
South Kensington in 1867. Here the dress is a black coat and a 
brown mantle with fur. The present owner exhibited it at the 
Guelph Exhibition of ^891. A third version, now in the Irish 
National Gallery, once belonged to Goldsmith himself, and theif 
to his brother-in-law, Daniel Hodson. Finally, there U a copy, 
by a pupil of Reynolds, in the National Portrait Gallery, to which 

* There is in exi. tenee another undated etching by Bretherton 
h/ter Biiiibury on a larger scale, which comes p^uch nearer to 
Reynolds ; and it is of course possible, though not in our pinion 
probable, that Mrs. Gwyn may have referred to this. But Forster 
selec'ted the other for his comparison ; it is prefixed to the Haunch 
of Venison; it is certainly vhe better known; and 'as we believe) 
cannot ever Lave been intended for a caricature. 
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jfrwas bequeathed in fsOO by Dr. Letfcliild, having formerly been 
tho property of Caleb Whitefoord. Caleb WTiitcfoord also bad 
an ‘admirable miniature’ by Reynolds, belongs to the 

Rev. Benjainiy Whitefoord, Hon. Canon df Salisbury {Whi/t - 
foord Papers, 1898, p. xxvii). A small eircular print, based 
upon Reynolds, and etched by James Baaire, figures on the title- 
page of Retaliation. Som(5 of the plates are dated April is, 
1774 J The National Portrait Gallery has also a silhouette, 
attributed to Ozias Humphry, R.A., which was presented in 
1883 by Sir Theod(jie Martin, K.(.\B. Then there is the portrait 
by Hogarth shown at South Kensington in 1897 by the late 
Mr. Studley Martin of Liverpool. It d«*piets the poet writ ini? 
at a round table in a black cap, claret-col on r(‘d coat and rulMes 
Of this there is a Avood-cnt in the later editions of Forster’s Lifi 
(lllv. iii, ch. 14). ’Hie siime exhibition of 1897 contained a por- 
trait nf Goldsmith in a brown coat and red waistcoat. ‘ as a young 
mail.’ It wa^ >aid Jo l»e extremely like him in face, and was 
attributed to#Gainsl)oroiigh. In Evans's edition of the 

Ih-nniatir Il'erLs- is another portrait engraved by C’nok, said, 
oil some dopies, to be^‘ from an original drawing ’ ; and there is 
in tise. Print Kooiti at? the British use um yet another portrait 
still, engnivt'd by WiHuun Ridley ‘ from a painting in the posses- 
sion of the U(‘v. Mr. Wdliai^s,’ no doubt (ioklsmiih’s friend, the 
Rf'v. David Williams, founder of the Royal Litoraiy Fund. One 
of these last may have been the work to which the jmm'I refers in 
a letter to his brother Maurice in January, 177t). ‘ I have sent 

my cousin Jenn^r |Jane ('ontarine] a miniature picture of myself 
. . . Tlie face you well know, is ugly enough, but it is linely 
painted ’ {Misr. Works, 18tH, p. 88). 

In front of Dublin University is a bronze statue of Goldsinitli by 
iB 11. Eolcy, R.A., erected in 1864.* Of^tbis there is a good on- 
•graviru* by (i. Stodart. On the memorial in VVestininstt‘r Abbey 
erectedtn 1770 is a medallion 1)3^ »][^)sep}rNollekeTi[S. 

• 

’ There is also a skett h hy RcvncMs (?) at the British Muscmiiu. 

* Goldsmith’s traditional ill-ln* k ])ursm (l him^ifter death. During 
.some public firoc es.sion in front of 'rnnity (’ollege, a nnrnlx)r of under- 
graduates eliintxMl on the statue, with the result that the thin metal 
of the |)oetV head was tlattenefl or crusheil, ift, requiring for its 
readjustment very skilful ri^torative treatment. The IMitor i.‘< 
indebted for tips item of information t» the kindness of Mr. Peri.‘>' 
Fitzgerald, who was present at the subsequent operati«>n. 
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: APPENDIX B 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEWELUS VIEWS OF 
LISSOY, ETC. 

In 1811, the Rev. R. H. Newell, B.D. and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, issued an edition of the Poetical Works of 
Goldsmith. The distinctive feature of this lay in the fact that 
it was illustrated by a number of aquatints ‘ by Mr. Alkin ’ 
(i.e. Samuel Aiken), after drawings made by Newell in 1806-9, 
and was accotnpanied b^^ a series of ‘ Remarks, attempting to 
ascertain, chiefly from locaj observation, the actual scene ^of 
The Deserted Village.' Some quotations from these ‘ Remarks ’ 
have already been made in the foregoing notes ; but as copies 
of six of the drawings are given in this volume, it may be w'cll, 
in each case, to reproduce Newell’s ‘ descriptions.’ ' 

LISHOY, OR LISSOY MILL. 

The west end of it, as seen from a field near the road ; to the 
north the country slopes away in coarsely cultivated enclosures, 
and the distance eastward is boiuided by the Longford hills. 
The stream ran from the south side of the mill (where it is still 
of some width though nearly choked up), and fell over the once 
busy wheel, into a deep channel, now overgrown with \ii'ped.s. 
Neglect and poverty appear all around. The larm house and 
barn -like buildings, which All up the sketch, seem to have no 
circumstances of interest attached to them (p. 83). 

KTLKRJ^NY WEST CHURCH. 

This south-west view was taken from the road, w'hich passed 
the church, towards Lishoy, and overlooks the ^.djacent 
country to the west. Tlic church appears neat, its exterior 
having been lately repaired. The tree added to the foreground 
iC the only liberty taken with the subject (p. 83). ^ 

' HAWTHORN TREE. 

An east view of the tr<.c, as it stood in August, 1806. The 
Athlonc road occupies the centre of the sketch, winding round 
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the sto^e 5^1 to tjte d|ght^ into tbo village^ and to the left loading 
xowa^ the Cl^roh. The cottage and tree opposite the hi^wthorn, 
adjoin the pqesont puhUc-honse ; the avenuej^fore the parsonage 
tops the distant eminence (p. 84). 

^ ?SOt}TH VIEW FROM GOLDSMITH’S MOUNT. 

In this 'Aetch ‘ the decent c hurch,’ at the top of the hill in 
the distances is an important object, from its exact correspon- 
dence with the situation given it in the poem. Hatf-i^ay up 
stands the solitai)^ ruin ot Lord Dillon’s castle. The hill in 
shadoW/ on the left, is above the village, and is supposed to bo 
alluded to in the line — 

Up yonder hill the distant murmur rose. 

A flat of bogland extends from the narrow lake in the centio 
to the mount on the right of the foreground (p. 81). 


THE PARSONAGE. 

A south view from* the Athloiie^oad, which runs parallel 
the stone wall, and nearly east and west : the gateway is that 
mentioned in Goldsmith’s letter’, the nn^unt being direcitly 
opposite, in a field contiguous ith the road. ' 

The ruinous stone wall in this and thiee other skcjbches, 
which is a frequent sort of fence in the neighbourhood, gives 
a characteristic propriety to the line (48) 

And th? long gross o’ertops the mould’ring wall 
(pp. 84H5). 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

I • ^ 

This cottage is situated, as the poem describes it, by the road- 
side . jiAt where it forms a sharp angle by branching out from the 
vilfage eastward: at this point a south-west view was taken 
(p. 85). 

m 

% • 

Newell’s book was reissued in 1820 ; but no alterations were 
made in the foregoing descriptions which, it must be borne in 

* See note to 1. 114 of The Deserted Vdlag«, 



mind, refer to 1806-9. His enthusiastic >idei(^fications;wi]l iio 
doubt be taken by the reader with the needful grain Qf salt^ 
Goldsmith probably remembered the hawthorn bush* t$e. church 
upon the hill, the i^^tercress gatherer, and some other familiar 
objects of the * seats of his youth.’ Bat distande added charm 
to the regretful retrospect ; and in the details his fancy played 
freely with his memories. It would be unwise, for example, 
to infer — as Mr. Hogan did — the decorations of tho. Three , 
Pidgeons at Lissoy from the account of the inn in the poenu^ 
Some twelve years before its publication, when he was living 
miserably in Green Arbour Court, Goldsmith had submitted to 
his brother Henry a sample of a heroi -comic poem dtracribing 
a Grub Street writer in bed in ‘ a paltry ale-house.’ In this ^ the 
sanded floor,’ the * twelve? good rules ’ and the broken tea-cups 
all played their parts as accessories, and even the double-<}ealing 
chest had its prototype* in the poet’s night-cap, which was ‘ a cap 
by night— a stocking all the day.’ A year, or two later he ex- 
panded these lines in the Citizen of the World, and the scene 
becomes the Red Lion in Drury Lane. From this second veision 
adapted, or extended again, the description of the inn parlbur 
in The Deserted Village » It* follows thei;efoi;e, either that he 
borrowed for London the details of a house in Ireland, or that 
be iis(*d for Ireland the details of a house in I^ndon. If, on the 
other hand, it Ixj contcnd(’d that thbsc det:i.ils were common to 
both ^places, then the identification in these particulars of Auburn 
with L issoy falls hopelessly to the ground. 


APPENDIX C 

THE EPITHET ‘ SENTIMENTAL.’ 

Ooldismith’s use of ‘ scntin^cntal ’ in the ‘ Prologue ’ ''to She 
Staff} )s to Conquer (p. 109, 1. Ilfl) — the only occasion upon which 
he seems to have eiih^loycd it in his Poems — aflfords an excuse for 
bAnging together one or two dispersed illustrations of the ri 'Af 
and growth of ihif once highly-popular adjective, not as yet 

‘ What follows i.s taken from the writer’s ‘Introduction’ to 
Edwin Abbey's illustrated edition of The Deserted VUlage, 1992, p. ixJ 
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^re^ched in j?. b»‘ Johnson, who must often have heard it. 
ignored It altogether ; and in Todd’^s edition Of his Dictionary 
(ldl8) expressly marked with a star a» one of the modern 
woi^ds which are no^ to be found in thh’ Doctor’s collectiDn. 

' Ai^pxdii:\g,t6&'. Sidney\ee’s admirable article in the Dictionary 
of Naiional Biography on Sterne, that author is to be regarded 
as, the ‘ only begetter * of the epithet. Mr. Leo says that it first 
, occurs hi ndetter of 1740 written by the future author of Tristram 
to the Miss Lumlcy ho afterwards married. Here is the 
n^ish'hnd characteristic passage : — * I gave a thousand pensive, 
■pietrating. looks ‘ at the chair thou Vadst so often graced, in 
Bose, quiet and sentimental repasts— tlu^n laid down my knife 
Bid fork^ and took out my handkcrcjiief, and clapped it across 
Rjiy f^e, and wept like a child ’ (Sterne’s Worlcs by Saintsbury, 
fl894, V. 26). Nine years Iftter, however circulated, * sentimental ’ 
has grown * so much in vogue ’ that it has reached from London 
to the provinces. ^Mrs. Belfour’ (Lady Bra(is}iaigh) writing 
from Lincolnshire to Richardson ss^s : — ‘ Pray, Sir, give nu* 
leave to ask you . . . what, in your opinion, is the meaning of the 
word aetiUmentaln sovnuch in vogpe amongst the polite, bo^in 
town and countr/ ? letters and common conversation, T B/e 
asked sevetal who make use of it, and have generally rece Xd 
for answer, it is — it is — s^timentaL Every thing clever hnd 
agreeable is comprehended in that word ; but [1] am convinced 
a wrong interpretation is given, because it is impossible every 
thing clever and agreeable can be s(} common as this word. 1 am 
frequently astqiiished to hear such a one is a sentimental man ; 
we .were a Beniimcntal party ; I have V)ccn taking a sentimenlal 
walkk And that I might be reckoned a little in the fashion, and, 
as I thought, show them the proper us^t of the word, about six 
d'eeks ago, I declared J had just received a sentimental letter. 
^Having often laughed at the word, an<^ found fault w'itb the 
appUcalion of it. and this being tl^ first*llme 1 vT^ntured to make 
useaof it, I was loudly congratulated uppn the occasion : tbut 
I shpuld be glad to know youminterpretatidn of it ’ (Richardson’s 
CjpnespoTidtwi^ 1804, iv. pp. 282-3). Thft^’cply of the autlwr 
oJnCfar^sa. which would have been intei'^estiug, is not given ; 
but It^ eledt that by this date (1749) * Bentifj|fontal ’ must already 
tave bi^n tqjihev overworked by ^#he perlite.’ Eleven years 
afto this* wejneet with it in the Prologue ColmAn’s ' Drama- 
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ti(;k Novel ’ of PfAly Honeycmnhe, ‘ And then/ he says, com- 
menting upon the fiction of the jjeriod, — 

And then sentimental is the Stile, 

So chaste, yet so bewitching all the while ! 

Plot, and elopement, passion, rape, and rapture. 

The total sum of ev’ry dear — dear — Chapter. 

With February, 1708, came Sterne's Sentimental Journey Upon 
which Wesley has this comment : — ‘ T casually took a volume 
of what is (tailed, “ A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy.” Sentimental ! what is that ? It iit not English : *be 
might as well say, Continental f!]. It is not sense. It convey? 
no dct(3rminate idea ; yet one fool makes many. And this non 
semsieal word (who woukii believe it ?) is become a fashionable 
one ! ' {Journaiy February U, 1772). In 1773, Goldsmituu puts 
it in the ‘ Dedication ’ to She Stoops : — ‘ The undertaking a 
comedy, not merely sentimental^ was very dangerous ; * and 
Garrick (forgetting Kelly and False Delica^iy) uses it more than 
once in his ‘ Prologue^ ’ to ihe same play, e.g. — ‘ Faces are blocks 
\ in sentimental 8C(mes.’ Further examples might easily be mi^lti- 
p' , for the word, in spite Johnson, had now come to stay. 
1' years subse(iuently we find Sheridan*referring to 
The goddess of the woful countenance, 

H'lie sentimental Muse !-• 

in an occasional ‘ Prologue ' to The Rimls. It must already 
have passed into the vocabulary of the learned. Todd gives 
examples from Shcnstono and l.*iinghornp. Warton has it more 
than once in liis History of English Poetry ; and\t figures in the 
Essays of Viccisimus Knox. Thus academically launched, we 
need no longer follow its fortunes. 


7\.PrENDlX D 

, FRAGMENTS OF TRANSLATIONS, ETC., BY ^ 
GOLDSA^TH. 

•To the Aldinc cdV'ion of 1831, the Rev. John Mitford add^ 
sc vcral fragments of tr anslat ion from Goldsmith's Assays, Abi ut 
a third of these wer»e traced by Bolton Corney in 1846 to the 
Horace of Francis. He therefore compiled fr^h collection, 
here given. • 
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, Ffom a French version of Homer, 

The shouting army cry’d with joy extreme. 

He sure must conquer, who himself lytn tame ! 

T%e Bee, 1759, p. tM). 


Tho next is also irom nomcr, and is proposed as an improve- 
ment of Pope : — 

They knew and own’d the monarch of the main : 

The sea subsiding spreads a level plain : 

The curling waves before his coursers fly : 

The parting surface leaves his llrazeii axle dry. 

JM iscdlamoas Works^ 1801, iv. 410. 

From the same source comes nunjber three, a quatrain from 
)^da^ Eclogues : — ^ , 

Say heavenly muse, their youthful frays rehearse ; 

Begin, ye daqghtcrs of immortal verso ; 

Exulting rocks ■ have crown’d the power of song ! 

(And risers listen’d as they flow'd along. 

Misrellanejous I SOI, iv'%.-7. 

• ^ 

Another is a coupk^t from OviS, the fish referred to being the 
scar us or bream : — 

Of all the fish tha|^ graze beneath the flood. 

He, only, ruminates his former food. 

History of the Earth, &c., 1774, iii. fi. 


Bolton Comey also prints the translation from the Spectator, 
already given^at p. 94 of this volume. TIis last fragnu*nt is 
from the posthumous translation of Searron’s Roman Comique : 


Thus, when soft love sulxlues the heart 
With smiling hojx's and chilling h'ars. 

The soul rejects the aid of ^irt. 

And speaks in moments mor(» than years. 

The Comic Romance of ^fonsieur Scarron, 1775, ii. IGl. 


It is unnecessary to refer J:o any other of the poems attriCuted 
^ Goldsmith. Mitford included in hisiedition a couj)!^ of 
<^atrains inserted in the Morning Chronicle for April 3, 1800, 
which wefe said to be by the poet ; buti4hey do not resemble 
. liis manner. ^ Another piece with tl^ title of The Fair Thief was 
revived in Jul^y , 1893, by an anonymous writet in the Daily 
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Chronicle, as being possibly by Goldsmith, to whom it was , 
assigned fin an eighteenth-cei^tury anthology (1789-80). Its 
discoverer, however, subsequently found it given in Walpole’s 
Noble Authors (Park^j? edition, 1806) to Charles W^yndham, Earl 
of Egremont. 1 1 has no great merit ; an3 may safely be.i^egloctcd 
as an important addition to Goldsmith’s Works, already burdened 
with much which that critical author would never have reprinted. 


APi?ENl)lX E “ 

GOLDSMITH ON POETRY l^NDER ANNE AND 
GKORGE TUK FIRST. 

I* 

In Tj(^ttcr xvi, vol. ii. pp. 1 '39-41, o.* ^4n History of England 
in a Eeries of Litters from a Nobleman to his Son, 1764, Goldsmith 
gives the following short account of the state of poetry in the 
lirst quarter of the Eighteenth Ontury. 

‘ But, of fill the other arts, poetry in this age was carried to the 
greatest perfection. The language, for some ages, Lad been 
improving, but now' it .seemed entirely diverted of its roughness 
and barbarity. Among the poets of this period we may place 
John Philijis, author of several poems, but of none more admired 
tJian that humourous one, entitled. The Splendid Shilling; he 
lived in obscurity, and died just above want. William Congreve 
deserves also particular notice ; his comedies, some of wdiich 
were but et)olly received upon their lirst appcarar,cc, seemed to 
mend upon repetition ; and he is, at jiresent, justly allowed the 
foremost in that speeios of dramatic p(X'sy. His wit is ever just 
iind brilliant ; his sentiments new and lively ; and his elegance 
e(|ual to his regularity. Next him Vanbrugh is placed, whose 
humour seems more natural, and characters more new ; but he 
owes too many obligaiioxis to the French, entirely to p^'ss for 
an original ; and his total disregard to decency, in a great measu"e, 
impairs his merit. Farquhar is styi more lively, and, perhaps 
more entertaining t.-an either; his pieces still continue the. 
favourite performances of the stage, and bear frequent repetiti&h 
without satiety ; bu> he often mistakes pertness fo>r wit, and 
seldom strikes his charact(\''s with proper for<^e or originality. 
However, he died very young ; and it is remarkable, that he 
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'Continued impVove as he grew older ; his last play, entitled 
The Beaux* Straiagem^ being the best of his productions. Addison , 
both as a poet and prose writer, deserves tl^diighcst i-egard anil 
imitation. Hyj Campaigii, and Letter to Lord Halifax from Italy, 
are mast«(^pieces in the former, and his Essays published in tlu^ 
Spectator are inimitable specimens of the latter. Whati'ver he 
treRited of was handled with elegance and precision ; and that- 
virtue which was taught in his writings, was enforced by his 
example. Steele was Addison's friend and admirer ; his coined ii‘s 
are perfectly polite, chaste, and genteel^: nor wimh' his othiT work« 
contemptible ; he wrote on several sunjects, and yi't it is amaz- 
ing, in the multiplicity of his pursuits, how he found leisure tor 
’'the discussion of any. Ever persecuted by creditors, whom his 
profuSeness drew upon him, or pursuing impracticable si'liemcs, 
suggest/Od by ill -groundcif ambition. Dean Swift was I he jiro- 
fessed antagonist both of Addison and him. De perceived that 
there was a spirit of romance mi.xcd with all the w’orks of the 
poeto who preceded him ; or, in otJu‘r words, that they had 
dr^wn nature on the most pleasing sidt‘. There still therefore 
was a pla^c left for hhn, who, careje-s of cemsure, should describe 
it just as it was, with'^11 its deformities ; ho therefore owes much 
of his fame, not so much to the greatness of his genius, as to the 
boldness of it. Ho was dry, sarcastic, and severe ; and suited 
his stylo exactly to the turn of his thought, being concise aiul 
nervous. In this period also tlourishi'd many of subordinate 
fame. Prior was the first who adopted the French eh'gant easy 
manner of telling a story ; but if wbat be has borrowe d from 
that nation be taken from him, scarce anything will b(‘ left upon 
which he can lay any claim to applause*, in jioetry. Kowe was 
only outdone by Shakespeare and Otway as a tragic writer; he 
Sas fewer absurdities than either ; ane’ is, perhaps, as j^athetic 
*as they; but his flights are; not so bold, nor his characters so 
strongly^ marked. Perliaps his coming later thsln the rest may 
ha^ contributed to lessen the e.steem he des<*rves. Garth Jiad 
success as a poet ; and, for n. time, his fame was even greater 
Umn his desert. In his principal w'ork, Dispensary, bis 
verification is negligent ; and his plot is now become tedious ; 
but whatever he may lose as a poet, it w^ou'Aif be improper to rob 
Jiim of the merit .Jfe deserves for having written the prose dedica- 
tion, and preface, to the poem already mentioned I in which he 
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has shown the truest wit, with the most refined etegance. Patnelh^ 
though he has written but one poem, namely. The Hermit^ yet 
has found a place among the English first rate poets. Gay, like- 
wise, by his Fables add Pastorals^ has acquired ai^ equal reputa- 
tion. But of all who have added to the stock of Engli^^ Poetry, 
Pope, perhaps, deserves the first place. On him foreigner^ look 
as one of the most successful writers of his time ; his versification 
is the most harmonious, and his correctness the most remarkable 
of all our poets. A noted contemporary of his own calls the 
English the finest writers nn moral topics, anj^ Pope the noblest 
moral writer of all the English. Mr. Pope has somewhere named 
himself the last English Muse ; and, indeed, since his time, we 
have soon scarce any iiroduction that can justly lay claim to * 
immortality ; he carried the language to its highest perfeetion ; 
and those who have attempted still farther t6 improve it, instead 
of ornament, have only caught finery.’ 


APPi»^Dix f; . 

CRITICISMS FROM GOLDSMITH’S ‘BEAUTIES 
OF ENGLISH VOESY.’ 

To The Beauties of English Poesy, 2 vols., 1767, Goldsmith pre- 
fixed, in each case, ‘ short introductory criticisms.’ They are, 
as he says, * rather designed for boys than men ’ V and aim only 
at being ‘ obvious and sincere ’ ; but they carry his views on the 
subject somewhat farther than the foregoing account from the 
History of England, 

.THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 

This seems to be Mr. Pope’s most finished production, and^is, 
perhaps, the most perfect in our language. It exhibits stronger 
poBYers of iraaginatii^ti, more harmony of numbers, and a greats 
knowledge of the world, than any other of this poet’s worlra; 
and it is probable, it'bhr country were called upon to show a speci- 
men of their genius to foreigners, this would ^ (he work herq 
fixed upon. 
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THE HERMIT. 

This poem is held in just esteem, the versification btMifg chaste, 
and tolerably harmonious, and the story ^<5!d with perspicuity 
and conciseness. It se%ma to have cost great labour, both to 
Mr.* Pop/ and Parnell himself, to bring it to this perfec tion.' 
It may not be amiss to observe thaf the fable is taken from one 
of Dr. Henry More’® Dialogues. 

IL PENSEROSO. 

I have heard a very judicious criticljay, that h(' had an higher 
idea of Milton’s style in poetry, from the two following poems 

• [ll Penseroso and V Allegro]^ than from his Paradise Lost. It is 
certain tho imagination shown in tAem is correi t and strong. 
The in^duction te botWh irregAlar measure is borrowed from 
the Italian, and hurts an English car. 

* 

AN ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COyNTRY CTlURCir YARD. 

•This is a very fine poem, but overloaded with epitlu‘t. ’ The 
heroic measure witfi alternate rhyme is very propt^ly adapted 
to the solemnity of the subject, as it is the slowest inovcmcnt 
that ouf language admits of. The latter part of tlic poem is 
pathetic and interesting. ^ 

LONDON. IN IMITATION OF THE THIRD SATIRE OF 
JUVENAL. 

This poem of Mr. Johnson’s is the best imitation of the original 
that has appeared in our language, being possessed of all th(? force 
and satirical resentment of Juvenal. Imitation gives us a much 
•truer idea of the ancients than even translation could do. 

THE^CHOOL-MISTRKSS. I^ IMFrATION OF SPENSER. 

^This poem is one of those happinesses in which a poet tjjccels 
himself, as there is nothingvin all Shenstone which in any way 
'^proaches Jt in merit ; and, though I di'^ike the imitation# of 

* PameU’s Poe?7W, 1770, xxiv. 

* This is a strange complaint to come from Goldsmith, whoso 

• own Hermits as pointed out to the present Editor by the late 
Mr. Kegan Paul, is certainly open to this iinpcachuL^nt. 
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our old English poets in general, yet, on this minute subject, the 
antiquity of the style produces a very ludicrous solemnity. 

COOPER’S HIBL. " ^ 

This poem, by Denham,* though it may have been exceeded 
by later attempts in description, yet deserves the highest applause, 
as it far surpasses all that went before it : the concluding part, 
though a little too much crowded, is very masterly. 

t ' 

ELOISA TO ABELARD. 

TIic liarmony of niimb<*r.s in this poem is very fine. It is 
rather drawn out to too tedious a length, although the pa^sioris 
vary with great judgoniont. It may he considered as “uperior 
to anything in the e[)i.stolary way : and the many translations 
which have been made of it into the mode^'n languages, arc in 
some measure a proof of t’.iis. 


AN EPISTLE FROM MR. PHILIPS ^ *lO THE EARL OF 
DORSET. 

The opening of this poem is incomparably tine. The latter 
p irt is tedious and trilling. 


A LETTER FROM i rALY, TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 

In the Year MDCCT. 

Few poems have done more honour to English genius than 
this. There is iq it a straip of political thinking that was, ,'»t that 
time, now in our poetry. Haa the harmony of this been eq^ii/il 
to fWat of Pope’s versilication, it would be incontestably the 
tiiiest poem in our la '•guage ; but t^iero is a dryness in the num- 
bers which greatly lessens the pleasure excited both ’by thepoet^ 
judgement and imagination.- 

* Ambrose Philips.^ 

® See introductory note to The Traveller^ 
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ALEXANDER’S ‘FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

AN ODE, IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIA’S DAT. 

Tliis ode [by Mr. DrydenJ lias been mon\\pplau(led, porliaps. 
than it has been felt, hovjevcr, it is a very fine one, and giv(‘s it s 
beauties lather at a third, or fourth, than at a first peru.sal. 

« 

ODE FOR MUSIC ON ST. CEC ILIA’S DAY, 

This ode [by Mr. Pope"] has by many been thoiiplit equal to 
the former. As it is a repetition of Dr4den's manner, it is so far 
inferior to him. Tlie whole hint of (npheus, and many of the 
lines, have been taken from an obscure Ode upon Musie, pub- 
*lished in Tate's Miscellanies.^ ^ 


THlfSHEPTIERD S WEEK. IN SIX PASTORALS. 

'J'hfsc arc Air. City’s principal performance.^. They were 
originally intended, 1 suppose, as e* burlesqui' on tho,se of 
lAjpSrose] Philips: but, )XTliaps witluiut designing it, he has 
bit the trife spirit of p^istoral poetr^y. In tjiet, he mon* resembles 
Theocritus than any iither English ])a.stor,il writei \vhalso<^ver. 
There ruq^ through the whole a strain of rustic pleasantry which 
should over distinguish this fsyiecies of composition ; but how far 
the antiquated expressions used here may contribute to the 
humour, 1 M ill not determine ; for my own part, I could M'ish 
the simplicity wx're preserved, w'ithout recurring to such obsolete 
antiquity fo^lw manner of expressing it. 


MAC’ Fl.ECKNOE. 

• The severity of this satire, and the exc'jllenec of its versification 
^ive H a distinguished rank in this species of composition. At 
present Jan ordinary reader would scare ji suppose’* that Shad well, 
whqjs hero meant by Mac Flecknoe, was worth being ebastiw^d, 
and that Dryden\s descending^ to such game was like an eagle's 
stooping to eateh flics.* Tlie truth bowO’^T is, Shadwcll, 
onetime, held divided reputation with this gn;at poet. E\ery 

* A Pindaric upon Mustek — says Gibii? — hj’ ‘ Mr. Wilson,’ 

which appears at ^40! of Tate’s Collcdition of 1085. 

"Aquila non cu[)it muscas * (Apostolius). 
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age produces it8fashionabledunces,'wbo,byi'ollovfing the tre^nsient 
topic, oi» humour, of the day, supply talkative igdorance with 

materials for conversation. 

‘ • 

ON POETRY. A RH*XPS0DY' 

Here follows one of the best versified poems in our language, 
and the most luasterly production of its author. The severity 
with which Walpole is here treated, was in consequence of that 
minister having refused to provide for Sw4ft in England, when 
•applied to for that purpofi^ in the year 1725 (ij I remember right). 
The severity of a poet, however, gave Walpole very little uneasi- 
ness. A man whose schemes, like this minister’s, seldom ex- 
tended beyond the exigency of the year, but little regarded the* 
contempt of posterity. ^ ^ • 

OF THE USE OF RICHES. 

This poem, as Mr. Poi)e tells us himself,^cost much attention 
and labour ; and, from tlni easiness that appears iir it, one would 
be apt to think as much. 

FROM THE DISPENSA^IY. 

This sixth canto of the Dispensary, by Dr. Garth,^ua3 more 
merit than the whole preceding parV of the poem, and, as I am 
told, in the first edition of this work it is more correct than as 
here exhibited ; but that edition I have not been able to find. 
The praises bestowed on this poem are. more than have been 
given to any other ; but our approbation, at p^esv'Jt, is cooler, 
for it owed part of its fame to party.' 

ECLOGUE 1. 

Selim : or, the Shepherd’s Moral. 

The following eclogues written by Mr. Collins, ^‘e very 
pretty : the images, it must be owned, are not very local j^for 
the pastoral subject could not well admit of it. The description 

Cf. Dedication oi'The. TravclUr^ 11. 34-45. 

i. e. — Selim, Hassan, Agib and Secander, and Abfa. Goldsiuth 
admired Collins, wl»^m he calls in the Enquiry ^ 1759,, p. 143, ‘the 
neglected author of the Persian eclogues, whi^h, however inaocu- 
' excel any in our language.’ He borrowoc^freply from' him ip 
'^rciiodut Augnstalis, g^.v. 
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Asiatic magnifioence, and mannets, is a subject as yet un- 
attempted ainongsi us, and I believe, capable of furnishing a great 
variety of poetical imagery. 

' THE SPLENDID SHILLING. 

By Mr. J. Philips. 

This is reckoned^ the best parody of Milton ih our language: 
it has been an hundred times imitated, without success. The 
truth is, the first thing in this way must preclude all future 
attempts ; for nQjbhing is so easy a) to burlesque any man's 
manner, when we arc once show'cd the way. 

^ A PIPE OP TOBACCO: 

In Imi^tion of Six Several Authors. 

Mr. I^wkins Browne, the author of these, as I am told, had 
no good original ipanner of his own, yet we see how' wirll he 
succeeded when he» turns an imitator ; for the following are 
ratlyjr imitations than ridiculous parodies. 

\ NlGHT-PIECr ON i)b:ath. 

Tlio great fault of this piece, written by Dr. Parnell, is that 
it is in eJ^ht-syllable lines, very improper for the solemnity of tbc 
subject ; otherwise, the po^m is natural, and the reflections just. 

A FAIRY TALE. 

By Dr. Parnell. 

Never w%J8'the old manner of speaking more happily applied, 
or a tale better told, than this. 

PALEMON AND LAVINIA.’ 

Mr. Thomson, though, in general, a verbose and aftectcjd poid, 
has tojd this story with unusual simplicity : it. is rather given 
hoTo {Qt being much esteemed by the public, than by the editor, 

THE BASTARD. ^ 

.Almost all things written from the heart, as this certainly was, 
have some, merit. The poet here describ'^ji sorrows and mis- 
fortunes which "^re by no means iipaginac}'' ; and, thus, there 

* From The Seasons, 
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runs a truth of thinking through this poem, without which 
would bo of little value, as Savage is, in other resphcts, but an 
indifferent poet. 

*0 

THE POET AND HIS PATRON.^ % 

Mr. Mo[o'lre \^'as a poet tliat never had justice done him while 
living ; there arc few of the moderns have 8 more correct taste, 
or a more pleasing manner of expressing their thoughts. It was 
upon these fables [Nos. v, vi, and xvi of the Fables for the Ladies^ 
he chiefly founded his rej^atation ; yet they fire, by no means, 
his best production. 

AN EPIi?TLE TO A LADY. 

This little poem, by Mr. Nugent Tfat ter w^ards I^i*d««-;(Jlare] ^s 
very pleasing. The easiness of the poetry, and the justice of the 
thoughts, constitute its principal beauty. 

HANS CARVEL. . ^ 

» 

This bagatelle, for which, by the by, Mr. Prior has got his 
grcjatcst reputation, was a tale told in all the old Italian o^ollections 
of jests, and borrowed from thence ,by Fontaine. It had been 
translated <jiieo or twice before into English, yet was never 
regarded till it fell into the hands of Mr. Prior. A strong instance 
how everything is improved in the hands of a man of genius. 

'Vi* 

B.AUCIS AND PHILEMON. 

This poem [by Swift] is very fine ; and though in the same 
strain with the preceding [Prior’s Ladle'] is yet superior. 

TO THE EA’llL OF <VARWK;K, ON THE DEATli*^OF 
MR. ADDISON. 

This elegy (by Mr.pjickell) is one of the finest in our language ; 
there is so little new that can be said upon the dcat'li of a frierftf, 
after the complainU.of Ovid and the Latin Italians, in this way, 
that one is surprised to see much novelty if!^this to strike us, 
and so much iriterest to affect. 
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COLIN AND LUCY. 

Through all Tickell’s works there is a strain of ballad -thin king, 
if 1 may so express it ; and, in this profes^^ ballad, ho scorns to 
•have surnasse^ himself.* It is, pi»rhaps, the best in our language 
in t%is \my. 


THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND 
Written in the Yeah MDCCXLVl. 

This ode, by ftr. Smollett, docs mthor more honour to the 
authQjr’s feelings than his taste. iTu* mechanical jiart, with 
regard to numbers and language, is not so |M‘rfoct as so sl\oi t a 
work as this requires ; but the pathetic it contains, particularly 
i||f thS last exquisitely fine. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE LORI) PROTECTOR. 

Our poe^^ny was not quite harmonized in Waller’s time ; so 
Hj/it this, which would be now looked upon a.s a slovi'iily sort of 
versifioafion, was, >Tith respect the times in whi(’l) it was 
written, almosi! a }irf^digy of harmony. A modiTn reader will 
chiefly stfiick with the strength of thinking, ami the turn of 
the compliments bestoweek upon the usurper. Everybody lias 
heard the answer our poet made (Charles 11 ; who asked him how 
his poem upon Cromwell came to be finer than his panegyric 
upon himself. ‘ Your majesty,’ replies Waller, ‘ knows, that 
poets alw^j^Micceed best in fletion.’ 

THE STORY OF PHOEBUS AND DAPHNE APPLIED. 
• The French claim this [b^^ Mr. Wal%r] as belonging to them. 

* To whomsoever it belongs the thought is fir, '' turned. 


^ NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

By Dr. Young. 

^These see A to be the best of the collection ; from whent^ 
the two fiftt are taken. They are spoken^! differently, either 
^with exaggerat^f applause or contempt, as the reader’s dis- 
position is dther turned to mirth or melanchc^v. • 
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SATIRE I. 

o 

Young^s Satires were in higher reputation when published, 
than they stand in av^rresent. He seems fonder of dazzling than 
pleasing ; of raising our admiration for, his wit, t^an our dislike 
of the follies he ridicules. ^ 

\ PASTORAL BALLAJ&r 

These ballads of Mr. Shenstone arc chieHy commended for the 
natural simplicity of the thoughts and the liarmony of the versi- 
fication. However, they Jre not exctdlent in either. 

PHOEBE. A PASTORAL. 

< 

Tliis, by Dr. Byrom, is a better^ffort th-‘'*’\ the precedi 
fa ballad by Shenstone |. ^ ^ 


A SONG. 

This [‘Despairing beside a clear stream ’1 by Mi. Rowv, is 
better than anything of the kind in our language. 

, 1 . '' * 

AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 

This work, by the Duke of Buckingham, is enrolled among 
our great English productions. The precepts are sensible, the 
poetry not indifferent, but it has been praised more than it 
deserves. 


CADENUS AND VANESSA. 

This is thought one of Dr. Swift’s correctest pieces ; its chief 
merit, indeed, is the elegant ease with which a story, but ill- 
conceived in itself, is told. 

ALMA: OR, THE PROGRESS OF THE MINd'. 

< 

What Prior meant by this poem^l can’t understand ; by the 
Gr.^ek motto to it o^e would think it was either to laugh at the 
or the reader. There are some parts of *11 very tint ; 
and let them save badness of the rest. 
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